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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Lectures  contained  in  this  little  volume 
were  composed  with,  a  view  to  delivery  in 
King's  College,  London ;  and  in  preparing 
them  for  the  press,  it  has  seemed  well  to 
retain  the  personal  style  of  address  which 
marks  their  origin. 

In  such  a  book,  any  large  display  of  autho- 
rities would  be  out  of  place ;  but  full  references 
to  the  original  sources  may  be  found  in  a 
"History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  lately 
published  by  the  same  author.1 

PKECINCTS,  CANTERBURY, 
May,  1876. 

1  Pour  vols.  8vo.,  or  eight  vols.  small  8vo.  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  London. 
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THE   GROWTH  OF  THE 
PAPAL  POWER. 


LECTURE  I. 

THE    ROMAN    SEE    IN    EARLY   TIMES. 

ANY  argument  as  to  the  claims  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  advances  to  supremacy  over 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ  must,  of  course,  be 
based  On  Holy  Scripture.  The  advocates  of  the 
papacy  allege  that  passage  of  St.  Matthew  xvi., 
where,  after  St.  Peter  had  uttered  the  confession, 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  our  Lord  spoke  thus  to  him,  "I  say  also 
unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter  (Uerpo?) ,  and  upon 
this  rock  (eVl  ravrrj  rfj  Trerpa)  I  will  build  My 
Church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven:  and  whatsoever  tlnu  shalt  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  They  point 
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out  that  St.  Peter  is  named  first  of  the  Apostles; 
and  they  allege  as  further  proof  the  commission 
given  to  him  by  our  Lord  after  His  resurrec- 
tion— "  Feed  My  sheep."1 

To  this  we  reply  that  the  words  cited  do  not 
bear  the  sense  which  Romanists  would  put  on 
them.  We  argue  from  Scripture  that  there 
was  no  office  in  the  Church  higher  than  that  of 
Apostle  ;  that  St.  Peter  was  but  the  first  among 
a  company  of  equals ;  that  the  Church  was  not 
built  on  him  alone,  but  "  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets ;  "2  that  the  pro- 
mises made  to  St.  Peter,  as  a  representative  of 
others,  were  given  to  him,  not  as  representing 
those  who  should  succeed  him  in  any  one  par- 
ticular place,  but  as  representing  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Apostles,  or  them  and  their 
successors  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
or  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
while  other  promises  were  given  to  him  for  his 
own  person  only ;  so  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
are  not  entitled  by  either  class  of  promises  to 
make  that  claim  of  inheritance  from  St.  Peter 
which  is  put  forward  on  their  behalf. 

This,  then,  may  serve  as  a  rough  statement 
of  the  argument  from  Scripture  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other;  and  I  need  not  here  go 

1  John  sxi.  16,  17.  2  Eph.  ii.  20. 
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further  into  the  discussion  of  the  scriptural 
question.  I  may,  however,  remark  that  it 
seems  very  possible  to  be  somewhat  too  conten- 
tious as  to  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  xvi.  ;  if,  for 
example,  it  should  be  thought  necessary,  in 
controversy  with  Rome,  to  insist  on  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  words  ITer/Do?  (Petros,  the 
new  name  given  to  the  Apostle)  and  Trerpa 
(petra,  a  rock),  or  to  maintain  that  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  is  founded  must  be  either 
the  Saviour  Himself,  or  the  confession  which 
St.  Peter  had  just  been  making.  These  are, 
indeed,  opinions  which  have  been,  held  by 
ancient  writers  of  venerable  authority,  who 
had  so  concluded  without  any  controversial 
intention.  Yet  it  may  be  wiser  not  to  fight 
this  point,  but  to  allow  that  St.  Peter  may 
have  been  the  rock  intended.  For  in  truth  the 
supposition  that  the  rock  was  the  Apostle  him- 
self, the  supposition  that  it  was  his  profession 
of  faith,  the  supposition  that  it  was  our  Blessed 
Lord,  the  object  of  that  faith — all  these  suppo- 
sitions are  really  one.  The  apostle  is  viewed 
in  connexion  with  his  confession.  The  promise 
is  made,  not  to  the  old  man  Simon,  but  to  the 
new  man  Peter,  in  whom  that  confession  is 
impersonated  and  embodied.3  And  when  we 
3  See  Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  passage. 
B  2 
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have  thus  granted  that  St.  Peter  may  have 
been  intended  under  the  figure  of  the  rock,  the 
advocates  of  the  papacy  are  really  no  nearer 
their  end  than  if  we  had  denied  it. 

But  now  comes  in  the  office  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  bridging  over  the  interval  between 
the  apostolic  age  and  our  own  time.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Romanists  interpret  the 
texts  of  Scripture  in  one  sense,  and  that  we 
interpret  them  in  another  sense.  The  Roman- 
ists point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  promises 
which  they  claim  as  belonging  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  point 
to  the  great  phenomenon  of  the  papacy,  and 
they  tell  us  that  the  papacy  was  foreshown  in 
the  promises — that  in  it  the  promises  are 
realized  and  fulfilled.  "We,  on  our  side,  deny 
this ;  and  we  say  that  history  bears  out  our 
view,  that  it  disagrees  with  and  confutes  the 
Roman  view.  We  undertake  to  trace  the  story 
of  the  Roman  see  from  the  earliest  evidence  that 
can  be  found,  to  show  that  in  the  primitive  times 
there  neither  existed  in  fact,  nor  was  claimed  as 
of  right,  any  such  supremacy  as  that  which 
the  see  of  Rome  now  claims ;  we  undertake  to 
show  how  the  Roman  power  advanced  step  by 
step,  in  age  after  age,  until  at  length — not  by  any 
prerogative  divinely  conferred  on  it  from  the 
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beginning,  but  by  a  slow,  gradual,  and  distinctly 
traceable  progress — by  means  which,  without 
forgetting  the  overruling  control  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  we  may  call  simply  natural — it 
attained  its  greatest  fulness  under  such  Popes 
as  Gregory  VII.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  Innocent  III.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 

At  the  outset,  we  are  met  by  two  questions, 
which  have  been  debated  with  much  learning 
and  with  no  less  warmth : — 

(1)  Was  St.  Peter  Bishop  of  Rome  ? 

(2)  Was  he  ever  at  Rome  at  all  ? 

I  shall  not  go  into  these  questions,  but 
shall  content  myself  with  expressing  an  opinion 
which  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  our 
most  respected  divines  in  general — (1)  that 
St.  Peter  never  was  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but 
(2)  that  it  is  an  unreasonable  scepticism,  and 
an  excess  of  controversial  opposition,  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  ancient  belief  that  he  visited 
Rome,  and  there  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  "  This,"  says  Dean  Alford  (a 
writer  whose  leanings,  as  I  need  hardly  say, 
are  not  towards  an  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
traditional  beliefs),  "  is  a  tradition  which  does 
not  interfere  with  any  known  facts  in  Scripture 
or  early  history,  and  one  which  we  have  no 
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means  of  disproving,  as  we  have  no  interest  in 
disproving  it."  "*     As  to  the  Roman  story  that 
St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome  for  twenty-five 
years, — a  period  which  no  Roman  Bishop  in 
later  times  has  equalled,  with  the  exception  of 
Pius  IX.,  and  which,  until  the  year  1871,  when 
Pius  completed  the  twenty-fifth   year  of  his 
pontificate,  it  was  popularly  believed  that  no 
pope    could    live  to  equal — as    to    this  story 
there  are  chronological  difficulties  which  can- 
not be  got  over.     But,  if  it  were  not  so,  we 
have  no  interest  in  disproving  this  any  more 
than  the  statement  of  St.  Peter's  residence  and 
martyrdom   at  Rome.     For,  besides  that,  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  our 
Lord's  promises  to  the  Apostle  to  have  been 
intended  for  transmission  to  his  successors  in 
any  particular  place,  we   know   from   certain 
evidence  that  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  neither 
made  such  claims  nor  enjoyed  such  prerogatives 
as  the  papal  theory  supposes.     We  know  that 
there  was   no   distinction   between   them  and 
other  bishops,  but  such  as  is  to  be  naturally 
accounted    for — naturally,    and    without  any 
reference  to  prophecies,  or  to  special  endow- 
ments from  above — by  the  secular  greatness  of 
the  city.     For  this  was  the  sole  original  ground 
4  Prolegomena  to  the  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iv.  p.  121. 
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of  distinction  between  one  bishop  and  another. 
It  was  held  that  all  bishops  were  alike  in  real 
dignity.  "Wherever  a  bishop  be,"  says  St. 
Jerome  in  a  well-known  passage,5  "  whether  at 
Rome  or  at  Eugubium  "  (a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  now  called  Gubbio,  and  insignificant  in 
St.  Jerome's  time  as  well  as  in  our  own),  "  at 
Constantinople  or  at  Rhegium,  at  Alexandria 
or  at  Thanis,  he  is  of  the  same  worth,  and  of 
the  same  priesthood.  The  power  of  wealth 
and  the  humbleness  of  poverty  doth  not  render 
a  bishop  either  higher  or  lower ;  but  they  are 
all  successors  of  the  Apostles." 

In  spiritual  power,  then,  bishops  were  all 
regarded  as  equal ;  yet  distinctions  crept  into 
the  order,  and  these  distinctions  were  grounded 
on  the  comparative  greatness  of  the  cities  in 
which  the  several  bishops  were  established. 
In  eveiy  country  the  bishops  naturally  gathered 
round  their  provincial  capital.  There  they 
met  from  time  to  time  for  consultation ;  the 
bishop  of  the  local  capital  ordinarily  presided 
at  such  meetings,  and  became  the  organ  and 
representative  of  his  brethren  in  communica- 
tions with  other  Churches.  Hence  came  the 
titles  of  Metropolitan  (i.  e.  bishop  of  the  mother 
city)  and  of  Archbishop  (i.  e.  chief  bishop),  by 
5  Ad  Evangelum,  ep.  146,  ed.  Vallarsi. 
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which  some  members  of  the  episcopal  order 
were  distinguished  above  the  rest.  And  that 
preference  of  one  bishopric  before  another  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  respective  cities  which 
you  here  see  on  a  small  scale  was  carried  out 
through  the  whole  system  of  the  Church. 

For  instance,  the  mother  of  all  Churches  was 
unquestionably  Jerusalem ;  and  if  we  were  to 
suppose  one  Church  superior  to  another  on  a 
spiritual  account,  we  should  expect  to  find 
Jerusalem  the  first  of  all  in  dignity.  Yet  so 
far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Jerusalem 
was  but  an  ordinary  bishopric,  and  was  subject 
to  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  of  Caesarea, 
because  under  the  Roman  imperial  govern- 
ment Caesarea  was  the  civil  capital  of  the  Holy 
Land.  In  time,  indeed,  Jerusalem  became  one 
of  the  five  chief  or  patriarchal  sees  ;  but  this 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  practice  of  pilgrimage,  which  streamed 
always  more  and  more  towards  the  Holy  City, 
had  given  it  an  increased  importance ;  and 
then,  when  it  became  a  patriarchal  see,  instead 
of  being  ranked  as  first  of  the  five,  it  was  the 
last,  as  being  the  latest  which  had  attained  the 
patriarchal  dignity.  What,  then,  were  those 
cities  which  had  that  dignity  earlier,  and 
which  still  took  precedence  of  Jerusalem  after 
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it  had  become  the  seat  of  a  patriarch  ?  They 
were  originally  (1)  Rome;  (2)  Alexandria,  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  second  city  in  the 
empire ;  (3)  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and 
the  third  city  in  the  empire.  The  Churches  of 
these  three  cities  were  all  believed  to  owe  their 
foundation  to  St.  Peter ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that,  although  the  Church  of  Antioch  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter  himself,  and 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  his  episcopate  before 
he  established  himself  at  Rome — although 
Antioch  was  supposed  to  have  had  this  special 
connexion  with  the  Apostle  in  person,  whereas 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  under  his  direction  by  his  disciple 
St.  Mark — and  although  Antioch  was  also  the 
earlier  in  foundation  of  these  two — yet  Alex- 
andria took  the  precedence.  Why,  then,  was 
the  younger  Church,  which  had  had  its  origin 
through  the  agency  of  a  disciple,  preferred 
before  the  elder  Church,  which  claimed  the 
master  in  his  own  person  as  its  founder  ?  The 
only  conceivable  reason  is,  that  Alexandria  was 
the  greater  city  of  the  two — that  Alexandria 
took  precedence  of  Antioch  for  the  same  reason 
that  Rome  took  precedence  of  Alexandria. 

These  three  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  world, 
then,  were  the  seats  of  the  original  patriarchates ; 
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but  after  Byzantium  had  been  raised  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  to  be  the  second  capital  of 
the  empire  (A.D.  334),  although  Byzantium 
had  until  then  been  only  an  ordinary  bishopric, 
and  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Heraclea, 
the  chief  city  of  Thrace,  it  became  under  its 
new  name  of  Constantinople  a  patriarchal  see, 
and  was  placed  by  the  Second  General  Council, 
A.D.  381,  next  to  Rome,  "  forasmuch  as  it  is 
New  Rome.'-'  The  new  Rome — a  place  which 
had  no  claim  whatever  to  ecclesiastical  pre- 
cedence except  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
become  the  second  city  in  the  empire — became 
also  the  seat  of  the  second  bishop  in  the  whole 
Church,  thrusting  down  to  lower  positions  the 
ancient  and  apostolic  sees  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch.  So  that  throughout  you  see  the 
principle  established,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  should  follow  the  secular  jurisdic- 
tion— that  in  every  country  that  city  which 
was  the  seat  of  civil  government  should  also  be 
the  seat  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  government. 
And  was  it  not  so  as  to  Rome  also?  As- 
suredly it  was ;  and,  however  high  the  privi- 
leges of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  may  be 
reckoned,  still  we  come  back  to  this.  Suppose 
that  St.  Peter  was  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  and 
attach  any  meaning,  however  high,  to  that 
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title — what  are  we  to  say  to  the  fact  that  the 
three  sees  which  were  especially  traced  to  St. 
Peter  were  also  the  sees  of  the  three  chief 
cities  in  the  Roman  world  ?  that  that  see  which 
especially  rested  its  claims  to  precedence  over 
every  other  on  St.  Peter,  was  also  the  capital 
of  the  entire  Roman  world  ?  Surely  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  the  chief  Apostle  had  a  distinct 
purpose  in  choosing  the  greatest  cities  for  his 
especial  spheres  of  operation.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  if  St.  Peter  had  never  gone  to  Rome 
at  all,  but  had  fixed  himself  in  the  insignificant 
Eugubium,  the  Popes  to  this  day  would  have 
been  Popes  of  Gubbio,  and  that  to  Grubbio  all 
the  Redeemer's  promises  which  are  claimed  for 
Rome  on  account  of  St.  Peter  would  have  been 
attached?  This  is  surely  inconceivable.  If 
St.  Peter  established  himself  at  Rome,  it  was 
because  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
If  the  Churches  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
could  boast  of  St.  Peter  as  their  founder,  it  was 
because  those  were  the  cities  which  came  next  to 
Rome  in  importance,  and  which  next  to  it  offered 
the  greatest  field  for  his  operations  ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  Alexandria,  founded  by  his  disciple, 
took  precedence  of  the  older  Church  of  Antioch, 
which,  according  to  the  Roman  view,  was 
founded  by  the  Apostle  himself.  Alexandria 
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took   precedence,   because    it   was    a    greater 
capital  than  Antioch. 

But  there  was  yet  another  city  which  claimed 
St.  Peter  for  the  founder  of  its  Church — 
namely  Caesarea  in  Palestine  ;  and  on  this  fact 
the  historian  Eusebius  insists,  because  he  was 
himself  Bishop  of  Cscsarea,  and  very  naturally 
wished  to  make  the  most  of  the  apostolical 
origin  of  his  Church.  Yet,  although  we  really 
know  more  of  St.  Peter's  doings  at  Caesarea 
than  at  any  of  the  other  places — (for  it  was 
there  that  h6  admitted  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  good  centurion  Cornelius,  into  the 
Church  by  baptism),6 — we  shall  hardly  find 
mention  of  its  apostolical  origin  anywhere  but 
in  the  writings  of  its  own  bishop,  Eusebius,  nor 
had  it  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  Rome  or 
Alexandria,  or  Antioch.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  Caesarea,  although  a  local  capital, 
was  not  a  place  of  first  or  even  of  second-rate 
mark  in  the  Roman  world,  but  was  surpassed 
in  size  and  population  and  general  importance 
by  many  other  cities. 

Now  consider  what  Rome  was.  It  was  by 
far  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  ;  it  occupied  a 
position  altogether  its  own.  The  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at 

6  Acts  x. 
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this  day,  each  rule  over  territories  larger  than 
the  ancient  Roman  empire ;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  the  most  careful  of  late  inquirers,  London 
and  Paris  are  each  greatly  more  popu- 
lous than  ancient  Rome ;  for  while  some 
authorities  suppose  the  population  of  Rome  at 
the  greatest  to  have  been  under  600,000,  no 
one  in  recent  days  appears  to  have  carried  it 
higher  than  about  twice  that  number.  But 
Rome  was  what  no  other  city  has  ever  since 
been — the  capital  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
To  it  were  subject,  Palestine,  the  land  which 
God  had  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  the  land 
where  the  Redeemer  had  spent  His  earthly  life, 
where  the  Christian  Church  had  taken  its  be- 
ginning ;  Egypt,  that  land  of  ancient  mysteries, 
which  was  destined  to  play  for  centuries  a  very 
important  and  remarkable  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  Greece,  where  the  human 
intellect  had  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs — 
Greece,  with  its  far-spread  and  famous  colonies  ; 
and  besides  these  a  multitude  of  other  countries, 
influenced  more  or  less  by  the  Roman  civilization, 
governed  by  Roman  officials  resident  in  them, 
garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers.  From  every 
quarter  of  the  empire  there  was  a  constant  flow  of 
human  life  to  the  capital ;  there  was  a  constant 
flow  from  the  capital  to  every  part  of  the  vast 
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body;  andas  this  connexion  with  Rome  as  a  centre 
gave  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  empire,  when 
once  it  had  established  a  footing  in  Rome,  so 
among  the  Christians  of  every  province  it  gave 
the  Church  of  Rome  an  importance  quite 
unique  and  peculiar.  Let  a  Christian  come 
from  what  quarter  he  might  to  Rome,  there,  if 
fortified  with  those  letters  of  commendation 
which  served  as  a  passport  to  the  communion  of 
such  Churches  as  he  might  visit,  he  was  received 
in  the  character  of  a  brother.  He  saw  a  com- 
munity which,  even  at  the  early  date  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  and  when  the  city 
had  not  as  yet  been  visited  by  any  Apostle,  had 
been  enough  to  form  congregations  meeting  in 
several  houses,7  and  which  had  ever  since  been 
growing  in  numbers  and  in  importance.  He 
found  it  connected  with  Christian  societies  in 
every  other  part  of  the  empire,  even  as  it  was 
connected  with  that  provincial  Church  of  which 
the  visitor  himself  was  a  member.  He  found 
it  wealthy  enough  to  send  relief  to  those  Chris- 
tians in  all  countries  who  might  suffer  either 
from  general  poverty,  or  from  some  special 
pressure  of  persecution,  famine,  or  other  dis- 
tress. And  as  the  head  of  it — the  governor  of 
"  See  Kom.  xvi. 
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its  numerous  clergy,  its  representative  in  inter- 
course with  other  Churches,  the  chief  adminis- 
trator of  its  wealth  at  home,  of  its  charity  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  found  the  bishop — no 
more,  indeed,  as  to  priestly  office  and  power, 
than  the  Bishop  of  Eugubium,  or  Rhegium,  or 
Thanis,  but  in  all  other  respects  a  vastly 
greater  personage — with  a  loftier  position,  a 
more  powerful  sway,  a  name  which  was  known 
throughout  all  the  Churches,  and  which  was 
everywhere  respected,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
risk  his  title  to  respect  by  invading  the  rights 
of  others. 

Moreover,  the  Roman  Church  in  those  early 
ages  was  always  orthodox.  It  was  not  a  Church 
of  any  great  literary  fertility  or  eminence.  The 
earliest  writings  which  we  possess  from  it — 
those  of  Clement  and  Hippolytus  for  example — 
are  not  composed  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  the  literary  language  of 
Christian  Rome.  The  earliest  Latin  Christian 
writings — those  of  Minucius  Felix  and  Ter- 
tullian,  which  date  no  farther  back  than  about 
the  year  200 — are  not  of  Roman,  but  of  African 
origin  ;  and  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  died 
in  202,  and  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  as  the 
earliest  Roman  bishop  that  wrote  in  Latin,3 
8  De  Yiris  Illustr.,  c.  53. 
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was  probably  himself  an  African  by  birth.  On 
the  ground  of  literary  accomplishment  or  per- 
formance, therefore,  Rome  had  no  great  claims 
to  show.  But  while  the  Greeks  and  Syrians 
originated  one  perverse  kind  of  doctrine  after 
another  with  a  fertility  which  is  as  remarkable 
as  their  ingenuity  in  error,  the  Romans  kept 
steadily  to  the  traditionary  belief;  their 
national  mind  was  exercised  within  the  Chris- 
tian sphere,  as  it  had  been  exercised  in  earlier 
days,  not  in  the  invention  of  subtleties,  but  in 
the  organization  of  government. 

"  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Eomane,  memento, 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes."  9 

Heretic  after  heretic,  from  Greece,  from  Asia 
Minor,  from  Syria,  from  Egypt,  seeking  afield  for 
spreading  their  peculiar  opinions,  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Rome;  but  one  after  another  they 
were  rejected  by  the  stern  and  simple  orthodoxy 
of  the  Roman  Church.  And  this  firmness  of  doc- 
trine, this  fixity  of  government,  contributed 
powerfully  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  of  the  Roman  see,  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  bishops  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world. 

Moreover,  Rome  was  an  Apostolical  Church  ; 
St.  Paul  had  written  his  greatest  Epistle  to  it, 

9  Virgil,  J£n.  vi.  852,  853. 
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he  had  himself  long  sojourned  at  Rome,  he  had 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  there.  St. 
Peter  too  had  been  there  martyred,  and  the 
belief  in  his  having  been  Bishop  of  Rome 
(although,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  undoubted  facts  of  history  and  chrono- 
logy) arose  early  in  the  Church.  To  apos- 
tolical Churches  belonged  a  certain  degree  of 
reverence ;  thus  early  Christian  writers,  such 
as  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  refer  to  them  with 
great  respect,  challenging  the  teachers  of  novel 
opinions  to  apply  to  the  apostolical  Churches 
for  information  whether  their  doctrines  were  or 
were  not  agreeable  to  those  which  had  always 
been  held  in  such  Churches.  Home,  then,  as  it 
could  boast  of  two  Apostles — the  one,  the  great 
teacher  of  the  Circumcision,  the  other,  the 
great  teacher  of  the  Gentiles, — and  as  it  was  the 
only  Western  city  whose  Church  could  pretend 
to  the  title  of  Apostolical  at  all — had  extra- 
ordinary advantages  for  asserting  this  claim  in 
addition  to  its  many  other  claims. 

But  we  must  observe  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  authority  attached,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
early  times,  to  the  apostolical  character  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  great  witnesses  on  this 
point  are  the  two  whom  I  have  just  named — 
Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  Tertulliau,  the 
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famous  presbyter  of  Carthage  ;  and  these  may 
both  be  placed  about  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
second  century.  Irenseus,  I  may  observe, 
being  an  Asiatic  by  birth,  wrote  in  Greek,  but 
the  passage  with  which  we  have  now  to  do  is 
preserved  only  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  Latin 
translation,  so  that,  if  we  wish  to  get  at  the 
meaning,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  versions  from  the  German,  published  both 
here  and  in  America  at  the  present  day,  first 
to  guess  from  the  translation  what  the  original 
words  may  probably  have  been,  and  then  to  re- 
translate them  more  faithfully,  or  at  least  more 
intelligibly,  for  ourselves. 

Irenseus,  then,  in  arguing  against  heretics, 
says  that  we  may  see  the  novelty  and  the 
falsity  of  their  doctrines  by  having  recourse  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  as  preserved  in 
the  Churches  for  which  they  had  instituted 
•bishops,  through  which  bishops  and  their  suc- 
cessors the  original  Christian  doctrine  had  been 
handed  down  uncorrupt.  "But/*  he  continues, 
"  since  it  would  be  too  long  in  a  work  such  as 
this  to  recount  the  successions  of  all  Churches, 
we  confound  all  those  who  conclude  wrongly  by 
pointing  to  the  faith  which  was  delivered  by 
the  Apostles,  and  has  reached  us  through  the 
succession  of  bishops  in  that  Church  which  is 
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the  greatest  and  most  venerable,  and  known  to 
all  men — the  Church  founded  and  settled  at 
Rome  by  the  two  most  glorious  Apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul.  For  with  this  Church,  on  account 
of  its  more  important  precedence  or  prerogative, 
the  whole  Church  (i.  e.  the  faithful  everywhere) 
must  agree — with  this  Church,  in  which  the 
Apostolical  tradition  has  always  been  pre- 
served." ' 

The  words  which  have  caused  the  greatest 
difficulty  here  are  those  which,  after  the  very 
eminent  Germ  an  historian  Gieseler,  I  have  ren- 
dered on  account  of  its  more  important  precedence 
or  prerogative ;2  for,  as  all  apostolical  Churches, 
according  to  St.  Irenaeus,  were  entitled  to  a 
precedence  over  other  Churches,  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  this  title  in  a  higher  degree  than 
others,  inasmuch  as  it  was  greater  than  any 
other  Church,  and  as  it  had  a  doubly  apostolical 
foundation,  from  the  two  most  eminent  among 
the  Apostles. 

1  Adv.  Hsereses,  iii.  3,  4. 

*  The  Latin  is,  "propter  potentiorem  (or  potiorem)  prin- 
cipalitatem."  Gieseler  supposes  the  Greek  to  have  been, 
8ii  Trjv  iKaven-epav  irpwreiav  (I.  i.  214).  Dr.  Wordsworth 
(now  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  in  his  book  on  Hippolytus  (200) 
conjectures  that  the  Greek  words  were,  8i&  T)JI>  iKavwrfpav 
apxcuJTT)Ta — "  on  account  of  its  more  august  primitiveness" 
— a  conjecture  which  differs  little  in  sense  from  the  other. 

c  2 
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In  like  manner  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
apostolical  Churches  as  faithful  witnesses  to 
apostolic  doctrine.3  "  Come  now/'  he  writes, 
in  ch.  36  of  his  treatise  on  "Prescription," 
— "  come  now,  thou  that  wilt  exercise  thy 
curiosity  to  better  purpose  in  the  business  of 
thy  salvation,  go  through  the  apostolical 
Churches,  in  which  the  very  seats  of  the 
Apostles  at  this  very  day  do  preside  over  their 
own  places ;  in  which  their  own  authentic 
writings  are  read,  speaking  with  the  voice  of 
each,  and  making  the  face  of  each  present  to 
the  eye.  Is  Achaia  near  to  thee  ?  Thou  hast 
Corinth.  If  thou  art  not  far  from  Macedonia, 
thou  hast  Philippi,  thou  hast  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  If  thou  canst  travel  into  Asia,  thou 
hast  Ephesus.  But  if  thou  art  near  to  Italy, 
thou  hast  Rome,  where  we  also "  (i.  e.  the 
African  Church  to  which  Tertullian  belonged) 
"  have  an  authority  near  at  hand.  What  a 
happy  Church  is  that !  on  which  the  Apostles 
poured  out  all  their  doctrine  with  their  blood  ; 
where  Peter  had  a  like  passion  with  the  Lord; 
where  Paul  had  for  his  crown  the  same  death 
with  John  the  Baptist ;  where  the  Apostle 
John  was  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  and  suffered 
nothing,  and  was  afterwards  banished  to  an 
3  De  Praescr.  20,  21  ;  adv.  ilarcion.  ir.  5. 
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island.      Let   us   see   what   she    (the   Roman 
Church)  hath  learned,  what  taught." 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  references  made 
by  these  ancient  fathers  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church.  In  their  kind  they  are 
references  full  of  respect,  full  of  a  desire  to 
set  Rome  as  high  as  possible.  But  their  kind 
is  wholly  different  from  what  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  support  the  modern  Roman 
views.  Both  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  speak 
of  Rome,  not  as  of  something  altogether  by 
itself,  but  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  with 
other  apostolic  Churches.  Tertuliian  expressly 
names  along  with  it  Churches  of  far  inferior 
note,  but  which  had  in  common  with  it  the 
honour  of  apostolic  foundation ;  Irenasus 
brings  forward  the  Roman  Church  as  a  speci- 
men and  representative  of  a  class,  because,  he 
says,  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  bounds 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  that  class.  Again,  both  these  writers 
rest  the  apostolic  glory  of  the  Roman  Church, 
not  on  its  having  had  St.  Peter  for  its  bishop, 
but  on  its  connexion  with  the  two  Apostles, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  it  is  on  the  facts  of  these 
Apostles  having  founded  it,  settled  it,  taught 
it,  established  in  it  bishops  from  whom  the 
chief  pastorship  had  come  down  unbroken. 
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bearing  in  its  hands  the  traditions  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine — it  is  on  these  facts,  and 
not  on  any  promise  of  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors,  that  Irenacus  and  Tertullian 
insist.  And,  as  the  object  of  their  references 
to  Rome  is  to  silence  the  teachers  of  novel 
doctrines  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church,  observe  how  this  is  done. 
The  venerable  writers  do  not  point  to  this 
authority  as  being  lodged  in  the  Roman  bishop 
in  his  character  of  successor  to  St.  Peter,  so 
that  he  should  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  his 
office  to  pronounce  judgment,  to  decree,  to 
condemn ;  but  the  only  authority  which  they 
speak  of  is  that  of  traditional  doctrine,  derived 
from  the  Apostles,  and  preserved  in  the  Roman 
Church,  as  it  was  also  in  those  other  Churches 
which,  although  too  numerous  to  mention  accord- 
ing to  IrenaDus, — although  less  distinguished 
than  Rome  as  they  appear  in  Tertullian's  enu- 
meration of  them — could,  like  Rome,  trace  their 
origin  and  the  institution  of  their  episcopate 
up  to  members  of  the  apostolic  company.  For 
this  reason,  says  Ircnocus,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whole  Church  should  agree  with  the 
Roman  Church — ncccsse  cst  (not  oportet]  in 
the  Latin,  and  probably  avdy/cij  (not  Bet)  in  the 
lost  Greek  ;  "  it  must  be,"  not  "  it  behoveth." 
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Agreement  with  the  Roman  Church  is  repre- 
sented here,  not  as  a  moral  duty,  but  as  a 
natural  consequence  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  Church  had  preserved  that 
one  faith  which  was  handed  down  to  it  and  to 
the  whole  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
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LECTURE  II. 

VICTOR   I.    OF    ROME — H1PPOLYTUS    OF    POKTUS 

CYPRIAN    OF    CARTHAGE.    A.D.  190 — 258. 

ABOUT  the  time  when  Irenccus  and  Tertullian 
wrote,  we  find  an  exemplification  of  the  treat- 
ment which  a  Bishop  of  Rome  was  likely  to 
meet  with  if  he  went  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  his  authority.  During  the  episcopate  of 
Victor,  who  held  the  see  from  190  to  202,  a 
question  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter, 
which  had  before  been  amicably  debated  and 
compromised  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Asiatic  Churches,  was  revived.  Victor,  for 
reasons  which  might  very  fairly  have  justified 
such  an  attempt,  endeavoured  to  get  the  Roman 
rule  established  throughout  all  Churches.  By 
his  desire  councils  were  held  in  various 
countries  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
and  all  these  assemblies  consented  in  witness- 
ing that  the  traditional  practice  of  their  own 
Churches  agree  I  with  the  Roman  order.  So 
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far,  then,  we  may  consider  that  Victor  acted 
rightly  by  collecting  the  testimony  of  other 
Churches ;  but  when  the  Asiatics  held  out 
against  the  force  of  this,  and  referred  to  the 
venerable  men  from  whom  their  own  customs 
had  been  derived,  beginning  with  the  Apostle 
St.  John,  whose  last  years  were  spent  in  the 
government  of  an  Asiatic  Church,  Yictor, 
instead  of  treating  the  matter  as  one  on  which 
Christians  might  lawfully  differ,  and  admitting 
the  right  of  the  Asiatic  Churches  to  follow 
their  own  observance,  shut  them  out  from  his 
communion,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
other  Churches  to  do  the  like.  This  exclusion 
from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church 
was,  indeed,  very  far  short  of  what  exclusion 
from  its  communion  would  have  signified  in 
later  times.  It  did  not  profess  to  cut  them  off 
from  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  but  only  to 
deny  them  communion  with  the  local  Church 
of  Rome ;  yet  this,  if  we  consider  what  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  in  relation  to  other 
Churches,  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
disability ;  and  the  idea  of  so  excluding  the 
whole  Asiatic  Church  shocked  the  feelings  of 
Christians  in  general,  so  that  letters  of  re- 
monstrance (some  of  them  written  in  a  tone  of 
considerable  sharpness)  were  addressed  to  Victor 
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from  many  quarters.  Among  others,  the 
Church  of  Lyons  wrote,  by  the  hand  of  its 
bishop,  that  same  Irenoous  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken.  They  exhorted  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  moderation ;  they  referred  to  the 
precedents  of  a  conciliatory  policy  which  had 
been  set  him  by  his  predecessors  with  regard  to 
the  same  questions,  and  urged  that  such  a 
matter  should  not  be  made  a  ground  for  a 
breach  of  communion,  inasmuch  as  a  diversity 
of  usages  had  always  been  allowed,  and  such 
variations  as  to  indifferent  things  served  to 
confirm  the  argument  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  agreement  of  all  Churches  in  those 
points  which  were  essential  to  the  faith.  And 
through  the  mediation  of  Irenaous  and  others 
peace  was  re-established,  so  that  the  Asiatics, 
on  clearing  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of 
certain  heretical  tendencies  which  for  par- 
ticular reasons  had  at  that  time  been  supposed 
to  be  mixed  up  with  their  peculiarity  as  to 
Easter,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  usages. 

Here,  then,  we  see  an  attempt  at  assumption 
on  the  part  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome — a  very  mode-, 
rate  assumption  indeed,  as  compared  with  those 
claims  which  his  successors  in  later  ages  were 
able  to  establish ;  but  we  see  how  it  was  met, 
and  how  he  was  compelled  by  the  general  voice 
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of  the  Church  to  withdraw  from  the  position 
which  he  had  rashly  endeavoured  to  occupy. 

Yictor's  immediate  successors,  Zephyrinus  and 
Callistus,  have  been  of  late  years  shown  to  the 
world  more  distinctly  than  before  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  book  which  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Origen's  Philosophumena," 
but  which  almost  all  scholars  now  agree  in 
believing  to  be  the  work  ,of  St.  Hippolytus, 
Bishop  of  Portus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
This  treatise,  which  is  intended  as  a  refutation 
of  all  religious  errors  known  in  the  time  when 
it  was  written,  was  brought  in  1842  from  a 
monastery  on  Mount  Athos  to  Paris,  and  in 
1851  was  published  at  Oxford.  It  has  given 
occasion  for  the  appearance  of  a  great  number 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  essays — the  most  re- 
markable as  to  bulk  being  one  by  the  late  Baron 
von  Bunsen,  who,  having  originally  contem- 
plated a  pamphlet,  ended  by  putting  forth  the 
accumulated  collections  and  theories  of  many 
years  in  seven  thick  volumes,  which  bear  the 
title  of  "  Christianity  and  Mankind/' 

The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest ;  yet  it 
bears  but  little  on  our  present  theme.  The 
book  is,  indeed,  very  contrary  to  the  modern 
Roman  theories,  and  on  that  account  writers  in 
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the  Roman  interest  have  tried  to  set  aside  its 
authority — arguing,  as  the  very  eminent  and 
learned  Professor  von  Dollinger,  of  Munich,1 
has  done,  that  the  writer  was  not  an  orthodox 
bishop  of  Portus,  but  a  schismatical  presbyter 
of  Rome,  who  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to 
the  bishop ;  or,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Mgr. 
Cruice,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Irish  birth,  who  after- 
wards became  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  that  it  is  a 
work  of  Tertullian,  who  was  a  man  of  very 
vehement  and  impatient  spirit,  and  ran  into 
the  fanatical  errors  of  Montanus.  We  can 
easily  see  why  such  attempts  should  be  made  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  book ;  for  the 
author  represents  both  Zephyrinus  and  Cal- 
listus — Bishops  of  Rome,  and  canonized  saints 
of  the  Roman  Church — as  having  given  in  to 
the  Sabellian  heresy,  and  himself  as  having 
withstood  them  to  the  face,  in  the  interest  of 
the  orthodox  faith.  But  in  so  far  as  I  re- 
member, there  is  nothing  in  it  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  relations  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  whole  Church ;  so 
that  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  it. 

But,  passing  on  to  the  middle  of  the  third 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  since  Dr.  v.  Dollinger  wrote 
his  "Hippolytus  and  Kallistus,"  he  has  been  forced  by 
the  Vatican  Council  into  opposition  to  Home. 
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century,  we  come  on  something  which,  is  very 
much  to  our  purpose  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Cyprian,  and  those  which  are  connected  with 
them.  Cyprian,  who,  in  the  year  248,  was 
elected  as  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the  chief  city  of 
Africa,  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  of  very 
lofty  character.  He  was  brought  into  close 
relations  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  drawn  from 
his  writings  tells  very  strongly  against  Rome, 
so  that  on  this  account  some  Romanists  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  over  them  a  suspicion  of 
spuriousness,  although  with  such  bad  success 
that  their  labours  have  found  no  favour  with 
the  more  reasonable  members  of  their  own 
communion.  In  the  year  1851,  however,  an 
attempt  was  made  in  a  very  different  quarter 
to  prove  the  writings  ascribed  to  Cyprian  to  be 
spurious,  and  himself  to  be  probably  an  imagi- 
nary person.  The  author  of  this  attempt  was 
an  English  clergyman,  the  late  Rev.  E.  J. 
Shepherd,  who  started  from  the  astonishing 
position  that  the  bearing  of  the  Cyprianic  writ- 
ings was  favourable  to  Rome,  and  therefore 
argued  that  they  must  have  been  forged  in  the 
Roman  interest,  at  a  date  much  later  than  that 
which  they  profess  to  bear.  Although,  how- 
ever, this  argument  is  maintained  with  great 
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learning  and  ingenuity,  I  am  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Shepherd's  book  has  made  any  converts 
among  persons  who  have  gone  patiently  into 
the  matter  (as  I  myself  have  attempted  to  do) ; 
and  the  world  in  general  has  gone  on  believing 
in  the  reality  of  St.  Cyprian's  existence,  and  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  him. 
But  even  if  the  story  of  St.  Cyprian  were  (as 
Mr.  Shepherd  supposes)  mere  romance,  and  the 
writings  ascribed  to  him  were  impudent  forge- 
ries, I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  could  be 
found  to  hold  with  Mr.  Shepherd  that  the  bear- 
ing of  them  is  favourable  to  Rome.  In  his 
communications  with  Bishops  of  Rome,  Cyprian 
always  writes  and  treats  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  He  addresses  them  as  "brother  and 
colleague ;"  while  he  holds  up  the  general  dig- 
nity of  the  episcopate,  he  never  owns,  or  even 
shows  that  he  was  aware  of,  any  right  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  rule  over  the  whole  Church  ; 
nay,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with 
one  Bishop  of  Rome,  Cornelius,  for  lowering  by 
his  weakness  the  dignity  common  to  all  bishops. 
After  mentioning  that  Cornelius  had  been 
moved  by  the  violence  of  some  persons  who  had 
carried  letters  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  and  had 
threatened  to  read  them  publicly  if  the  bishop 
would  not  receive  them,  Cyprian  continues  : — 
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"  But  if  the  case  be  so,  dearest  brother,  that 
the  audacity  of  men  most  abandoned  is  to  be 
feared,  and  what  the  bad  cannot  accomplish  by 
right  and  equity  they  can  by  temerity  and 
desperation,  then  is  the  vigour  of  Episcopacy, 
and  the  majestic  and  divine  power  of  governing 
the  Church,  perished ;  nor  can  we  any  longer 
continue,  or  are  we  now,  Christians,  if  it  is  come 
to  this,  that  we  are  to  dread  the  menaces  and 
snares  of  the  abandoned.  For  Gentiles  and 
Jews  and  heretics  menace,  and  all,  whose  breast 
and  mind  the  devil  has  possessed,  daily  attest 
their  envenomed  madness  by  furious  language. 
We  must  not,  however,  therefore  yield,  because 
they  threaten  ;  nor  is  the  adversary  and  enemy 
therefore  greater  than  Christ,  because  he  claims 
and  assumes  so  much  to  himself  in  the  world. 
With  us,  dearest  brother,  must  the  strength  of 
faith  abide  immoveable,  and  our  courage,  firm 
and  unshaken,  as  with  the  strength  and  mas- 
siveness  of  an  opposing  rock,  should  endure 
against  all  the  inroads  and  violence  of  the  roar- 
ing waves."* 

At  a  later  time  we  find  Cyprian  brought  into 
violent  collision  with  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome, 

2  Ep.  59.  The  translation  in  the  Oxford  "  Library  of 
the  Fathers  "  has  been  used  in  these  extracts  from  St. 
Cyprian. 
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a  man  evidently  of  proud  and  overbearing  cha- 
racter. The  question  between  them  related  to 
the  manner  of  admitting  into  the  Church  per- 
sons who  had  received  baptism  from  sectaries. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  the  later 
Church,  Cyprian  was  mistaken  on  this  point — 
for,  filled  as  he  was  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  he  disallowed 
the  sectarian  baptism  altogether,  and  insisted 
that  those  who  had  received  it  should  be  bap- 
tized afresh.  It  does  not  appear  exactly  what 
Stephen's  opinions  were — whether  he  main- 
tained the  sufficiency  of  all  sectarian  baptism 
whatever  (in  which  case  he  too  would  have 
erred,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Cyprian) 
— or  whether  he  limited  this  principle,  as  the 
Church  has  since  done,  to  cases  where  the  sec- 
tarian baptism  was  right  as  to  the  matter  and 
the  form  of  administering  the  Sacrament.  The 
subject  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  correctness  or  the  incorrectness 
of  the  opinions  maintained,  but  the  relations 
which  this  correspondence  shows  to  have  then 
existed  between  the  Roman  and  other  Churches. 

Stephen,  then,  broke  off  communion  with  the 
Africans  on  account  of  their  difference  from 
him  as  to  baptism,  as  he  had  already  on  the 
same  account  broken  off  communion  with  the 
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Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  he  denounced 
Cyprian,  in  language  borrowed  from  Scripture, 
as  "  a  false  Christ,  a  false  Apostle,  and  a  deceit- 
ful worker/'  Cyprian,  however,  was  undis- 
mayed by  all  this  ;  he  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Asiatics,  who  were  in  the  same  con- 
demnation with  himself,  and  from  the  most 
eminent  of  them,  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  he  received  a  letter  which  deals 
with  the  Roman  bishop's  pretensions  in  the 
most  unceremonious  manner.  For  instance  : — 
"  And  herein  I  am  justly  indignant  at  such 
open  and  manifest  folly  in  Stephen,  that  he  who 
so  boasts  of  the  seat  of  his  episcopate,  and  con- 
tends that  he  holds  the  succession  from  Peter, 
on  whom  the  foundations  of  the  Church  were 
laid,  introduces  many  other  rod's,  and  buildcth 
anew  many  churches,  in  that  by  his  authority 
he  maintains  baptism  among  them.  For  they 
who  are  baptized,  without  doubt,  fill  up  the 
number  of  the  Church.  But  whoso  approves 
their  baptism,  must  needs  also  maintain  of  those 
baptized,  that  the  Church  also  is  with  them. 
Nor  does  he  perceive,  that  he  who  thus  betrays 
and  abandons  unity,  casts  into  the  shade,  and 
in  a  manner  effaces  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Rock.  Yet  the  Apostle  acknowledges  that  the 
Jews,  though  blind  through  ignorance,  and 

i) 
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bound  through,  that  most  dreadful  sin,  have 
yet  a  zeal  of  God.  Stephen,  who  proclaims  that 
he  occupies  by  succession  the  chair  of  Peter,  is 
roused  by  no  zeal  against  heretics,  conceding  to 
them  no  small,  but  the  very  greatest,  power  of 
grace,  so  far  as  to  say  and  assert  that  through 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  they  wash  off  the 
defilement  of  the  old  man,  pardon  the  old 
deadly  sins,  make  sons  to  God  by  heavenly 
regeneration,  renew  to  eternal  life  by  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Divine  laver.  He  who  con- 
cedes and  assigns  to  heretics  such  great  and 
heavenly  privileges  of  the  Church,  what  else 
does  he  than  hold  communion  with  them,  for 
whom  he  maintains  and  claims  so  much  grace  ? 
And  in  vain  doth  he  any  longer  hesitate  to 
consent  and  be  partaker  with  them  in  the  rest, 
to  join  in  their  assemblies,  and  mingle  his 
prayers  with  them,  and  set  up  a  common  altar 
and  sacrifice." 3  This  may  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  Firmilian's  style.  As  to  the  history  of  the 
letter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that 
the  first  Romanist  editors  to  whom  it  became 
known  withheld  it  from  publication,  and  that 
some  later  writers,  although  they  could  no 
longer  suppress  it  when  it  had  once  been  pub- 
lished, openly  justify  the  original  suppression, 
3  Ep.  75. 
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and  regret  the  indiscretion  which  allowed  so 
mischievous  a  document  (as  in  their  opinion  it 
is)  to  get  abroad. 

Take  again  a  specimen  of  Cyprian's  own 
tone,  from  his  address  to  an  African  council 
assembled  for  the  consideration  of  the  baptismal 
question  : — "  It  remains  that  we  severally  de- 
clare our  opinion  on  this  same  subject,  judging 
no  one,  nor  depriving  any  one  of  the  right  of 
communion,  if  he  differ  from  us.  For  no  one 
of  us  setteth  himself  up  as  a  bishop  of  bishops, 
or  by  tyrannical  terror  forceth  his  colleagues  to  ' 
a  necessity  of  obeying;  inasmuch  as  every 
bishop,  in  the  free  use  of  his  liberty  and  power, 
has  the  right  of  forming  his  own  judgment, 
and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another  than  he 
can  himself  judge  another.  But  we  must  all 
await  the  judgment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  has  the  power  both  of  setting  us  in 
the  government  of  His  Church,  and  of  judging 
our  acts  therein." 4 

Cyprian,  as  I  said  before,  was  certainly  in 

error  as  to  the  question  of  baptism,  although 

it  is  doubtful  whether  Stephen  was  wholly  or 

but  partially  in  the  right.     Yet  so  far  was  the 

Bishop  of  Rome   from   having   at   that   time 

established  a  power  over  all  other  Churches, 

4  Cypr.  Epistles,  p.  286. 

D    2 
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that  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  even  when  in  the 
wrong,  was  able  successfully  to  resist  the 
Roman  bishop,  and  to  assert  his  perfect 
equality  with  him. 

At  another  time  these  bishops  were  brought 
into  conflict  as  to  the  affair  of  two  Spanish 
bishops,  Martial  and  Basilides,  who,  after  having 
been  deposed  by  councils  in  their  own  country, 
obtained  from  Stephen  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  being  in  communion  with  Home.  The 
Spanish  Church  was  disturbed  by  this,  and 
requested  Cyprian's  advice.  Thus,  then,  he 
writes  as  to  Stephen's  proceedings  in  this 
affair  : — "  Basilides,  after  his  crimes  had  been 
detected,  and  his  conscience  laid  bare  even  by 
his  own  confession,  canvassing  to  be  unjustly 
restored  to  the  Episcopate  from  which  he  had 
been  justly  deposed,  went  to  Rome  and  de- 
ceived Stephen  our  colleague,  residing  at  a 
distance  and  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done 
and  of  the  real  truth.  The  effect  of  this  is  not 
to  efface  but  to  swell  the  crimes  of  Basilides,  in 
that  to  his  former  sins  is  moreover  added  the 
guilt  of  deceit  and  circumvention.  For  he  is 
not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  who  through  negli- 
gence was  imposed  upon,  as  he  to  be  execrated 
who  through  fraud  imposed  upon  him.  But  if 
Basilides  could  impose  on  man,  on  God  he 
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cannot,  for  it  is  written,  'God  is  not 
mocked.'"5 

Again:  "Wherefore,  although  amongst  our 
colleagues  some  are  found,  dearest  brethren, 
who  think  that  the  Deific  discipline  is  to  be 
neglected,  and  who  rashly  communicated  with 
Basilides  and  Martial,  this  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb our  faith,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  threatens 
such  in  the  Psalms,  saying,  'But  thou  hatest 
instruction,  and  castest  My  words  behind  thee  : 
when  thou  sawest  a  thief  thou  consentedst  with, 
him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers/ 
Moreover,  Paul  the  Apostle  writes  the  same."6 

On  another  occasion,  when  Marcian,  Bishop 
of  Aries,  in  France,  had  been  accused  of  favour- 
ing the  errors  of  a  sectary  named  Novatian, 
and  Stephen  had  neglected  an  application  for 
assistance  in  the  matter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  and  other  neighbours  of  the  accused, 
these,  too,  apply  to  Cyprian ;  and  thereupon 
he  writes  a  letter  to  Stephen,  telling  him  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  bishops  to  interfere  in 
such  a  case  for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  and 
urging  him  to  do  his  part.7  Both  the  French 
and  Spanish  affairs  are  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  present  Roman  notion  of  the  papal  rights  ; 

*  Ep.  67.  c  Ibid. 

7  Ep.  68. 
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and  the  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  Mosheim  :  "  If  any  one,  after 
reading  the  language  held  by  the  Africans  and 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  can  still  maintain  that  the 
Roman  prelates  in  that  age  had  any  power  or 
jurisdiction  over  other  bishops,  such  a  person 
must  either  be  beyond  measure  obstinate,  or 
vehemently  in  love  with  opinions  imbibed  in 
his  childhood/' 8 

There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  the  Cyprianic 
writings  which  speak  loftily  of  St.  Peter,  and 
of  the  Roman  Church  as  founded  by  that 
Apostle.  Some  of  these  passages  have  certainly 
been  tampered  with, — for  instance,  the  most 
famous  of  them  in  the  treatise  "  On  the  Unity 
of  the  Church/'  which  runs  as  follows — the 
interpolated  words  being  marked  by  brackets : 
— "  The  Lord  speaketh  unto  Peter,  '  I  say  unto 
thee'  [saith  He],  'that  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church;  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven  : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven/  To  him  again,  after  His 
resurrection,  He  says,  '  Feed  My  sheep/  Upon 

8  Do  Rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constantinum,  p.  541. 
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him  being  one  He  builds  His  Church  [and 
commits  to  him  His  sheep  to  feed] ;  and  though 
He  gives  to  all  the  Apostles  [after  His  resur- 
rection] an  equal  power,  and  says,  'As  My 
Father  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you;  receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
shall  be  remitted  to  him,  and  whosesoever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  shall  be  retained :  yet  in  order 
to  manifest  unity,  He  has  by  His  own  authority 
so  placed  the  source  of  the  same  unity,  as  to 
begin  from  one.  Certainly  the  other  Apostles 
also  were  what  Peter  was,  endued  with  an 
equal  fellowship  both  of  honour  and  power; 
but  a  commencement  is  made  from  unity  [and 
primacy  is  given  to  Peter,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  set  forth  as  one,  and  the  see 
(cathedra}  as  one.  And  they  all  are  shepherds, 
yet  the  flock  is  shown  to  be  one,  such  as  to  be 
fed  by  the  holy  Apostles  with  unanimous  agree- 
ment], that  the  Church  [of  Christ]  may  be  set 
before  us  as  one ;  which  one  Church,  in  the 
Song  of  Songs,  doth  the  Holy  Spirit  design  and 
name  in  the  person  of  our  Lord :  '  My  dove, 
My  uiidefiled  one,  is  but  one  ;  she  is  the  only 
one  of  her  mother,  she  is  the  choice  one  of  her 
that  bare  her.  He  who  holds  not  this  unity  of 
the  Church,  does  he  think  that  he  holds  the 
faith  ?  He  who  strives  agrainst  and  resists  the 
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Church  [he  who  deserts  the  see  of  St.  Peter, 
on  whom  the  Church  is  founded]  is  he  assured 
that  he  is  in  the  Church  ?  "  9  &c. 

The  history  of  the  interpolations  is  worth 
noticing.  They  were  not  in  the  early  editions 
of  St.  Cyprian,  from  the  first,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1471,  to  that  of  1547.  They  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  Manutius, 
1564,  having  been  found  by  that  editor  in  some 
manuscripts.  But  it  is  proved  on  further  in- 
vestigation by  later  editors,  that  the  words  in 
question  are  wanting  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  manuscripts,  and  that  those  manu- 
scripts which  are  reckoned  to  be  of  the 
highest  antiquity  and  authority  do  not  con- 
tain them.  Rigault,  a  French  editor,  although 
he  kept  them  in  the  text,  gave  them  up 
in  his  notes.  Bishop  Fell,  the  English  editor 
of  St.  Cyprian,  rejected  them,  as  he  was 
well  warranted  in  doing ;  and  in  this  he  was 
followed  by  the  eminent  French  scholar  Baluze. 
But  Baluze  died  while  his  edition  of  Cyprian 
was  in  the  press ;  and  thereupon  this  passage 
underwent  a  treatment  which  is  very  remark- 
able. The  learned  Benedictines  into  whose 
hands  the  publication  of  the  book  fell,  cancelled 
the  leaf  on  which  the  passage  had  been  printed, 
9  De  Unitate  Eccles.,  c.  4. 
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and  substituted  another  leaf.  They  preserved 
in  the  notes  a  part  of  the  reasons  which  Baluze 
had  given  for  rejecting  the  suspicious  words, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  reinstated  the  words 
in  the  text,  giving  their  motives  for  so  doing 
with  all  possible  candour — viz.,  that  they 
wished  to  preserve  uniformity  with  other  late 
editions  which  had  been  printed  in  France.1 
Hence  it  appears  that,  while  the  text  sent  forth 
by  the  Benedictines  agreed  with  those  of  the 
earlier  French  editions,  their  own  critical  judg- 
ment as  to  the  passage  in  question  agreed  with 
that  of  Fell  and  of  Baluze. 

As  to  passages  of  this  kind  in  general,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  presumption  is  against  the 
genuineness  of  language  which  tends  to  the 
exaltation  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  in  the  ages  to 
which  these  manuscripts  belong  there  was  no 
temptation  to  erase  such  language,  while  there 
was  a  strong  inducement  to  insert  it ;  for  in 
those  ages  the  Roman  interest  engrossed  all 
the  learning  of  Western  Christendom.  But 
even  if  we  were  to  admit  all  that  appears  in 
the  text  to  be  genuine,  the  passages  in  question 
contain  no  acknowledgment  of  Roman  supre- 

1  "  Propterea  quod  servata  fuerunt  in  omnibus  editioni- 
bus  quse  in  Gallia  ab  annis  centum  et  quinquaginta  pro- 
dierunt." — Maran.  in  Migne,  Patrol,  iv.  499. 
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macy.  The  dignity  which  St.  Cyprian,  even 
according  to  the  interpolated  form  of  his 
writings,  assigns  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
its  supposed  apostolic  founder,  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors, is  rather  purely  symbolical  than  in  any 
way  practical.  He  regards  St.  Peter  as  the 
type  of  Apostleship,  and  the  Roman  Church  as 
the  representative  of  unity ;  an  opinion  of 
which  Barrow  says,  "I  can  discern  little 
solidity  in  this  conceit,  and  as  little  harm."2 
He  interprets  the  promise  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  as  given  to  the  Apostle  for 
the  whole  episcopal  order ;  his  language  and 
his  actions  are  alike  inconsistent  with  any  idea 
of  subjection  to  Rome  as  a  higher  authority, 
entitled  to  interfere  with  other  Churches,  or  to 
overrule  their  determinations.  He  allows  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  no  other  authority  than  that 
which  he  claims  for  every  member  of  the  one 
universal  episcopate,  "  of  which,"  according  to 
a  famous  expression  of  his,  borrowed  from  the 
language  of  Roman  law,  "  every  one  who  shares 
in  it  enjoys  full  possession."3 

2  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  ed.  Napier,  p.  73. 

3  "  Cujus  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur." — Do  Unit. 
Eccles.,  o.  5. 
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LECTUKE  III. 

THE    COUNCIL   OF   NIC^EA,    A.D.    325. 

FROM  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  was 
martyred  in  258,  we  may  go  on  to  that  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  the  era  when  Chris- 
tianity was  legally  established  in  the  empire. 
Here  we  find  in  our  way  some  statements 
which  were  received  as  true  for  many  hundreds 
of  3rears,  and  which  have  for  their  object  the 
exaltation  of  the  Roman  see.  There  is  the 
story  of  Constantino's  conversion  and  baptism 
by  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  there  is 
that  of  the  Donation  which  the  emperor  is 
represented  as  having  made  to  the  Roman 
Church.  Constantino,  although  he  professed 
Christianity  ;  although  he  kept  company  con- 
tinually with  bishops ;  although  he  was  fond 
of  conversation  on  religious  subjects,  and  even 
occasionally  composed  little  religious  discourses 
or  sermon ettes,  which  he  delivered  to  the  epis- 
copal and  other  members  of  an  admiring 
court ;  although  he  presided  at  the  great 
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general  council  of  Nicaca,  and  made  many 
regulations  in  matters  concerning  the  faith  ; 
although  he  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius  as  "  a 
sort  of  general  bishop,"  l  and  described  himself 
as  "  a  bishop  of  externals — " 2  was  yet  not 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Church  by 
baptism  until  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
He  died  on  Whitsunday  in  the  year  337 ;  the 
place  of  his  baptism  and  death  was  a  palace 
near  Nicomedia,  his  favourite  residence  in 
Bithynia;  and  the  person  who  baptized  him 
was  the  bishop  of  the  neighbouring  city, 
Eusebius.3  These  circumstances  are  as  certain 
as  any  facts  in  history.  Yet  a  very  different 
story  afterwards  grew  up,  and  was  long  gene- 
rally believed.  Constantine,  it  was  said,  was 
at  first  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  put 
many  of  them  to  death — among  others  his  own 
wife — for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of 
Rome.  He  was  struck  with  leprosy,  and,  in 
order  to  a  cure,  it  was  prescribed  that  he 
should  bathe  in  infants'  blood.  The'  mothers 
of  the  children  who  were  destined  to  furnish 
this  very  uninviting'  bath,  however,  prevailed 
on  him  by  their  tears  to  give  up  the  idea,  and 

1  Vita  Constantini,  i.  44.  2  Ib.  iv.  24. 

3  A  different  person  from  the   historian   Eusebius,   of 
Caesarea. 
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he  was  warned  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  apply 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Sylvester,  who  had 
been  driven  by  the  persecution  to  take  refuge 
on  Mount  Soracte.  Sylvester,  by  the  washing 
of  baptism,  administered  in  a  font  which  still 
exists  in  the  baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
cleansed  the  emperor  at  once  from  his  bodily 
leprosy  and  from  his  sins  ;  and  thereupon  all 
Rome  at  once  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  tale  tended  to  the 
glory  both  of  Rome  and  of  its  bishop.  It 
implied  that  the  emperor  who  first  embraced 
the  faith  could  nowhere  be  baptized  with  pro- 
priety except  in  the  capital  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  Church ;  the  Sacrament  could  not  fitly 
be  administered  to  him  by  any  one  less  than 
the  Church's  chief  pastor.  The  motive  for  such 
a  fiction  is  evident. 

But  there  is  another  story  relating  to  the 
same  time  which  is  of  far  greater  importance — 
I  mean  that  of  Constantino's  "  donation."  By 
this  tale  it  is  represented  that  he  bestowed  on 
Sylvester  and  his  successors  great  privileges 
and  honours,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
with  the  possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  and 
the  government  of  Rome  and  all  the  west — 
removing  the  seat  of  his  own  power  to  Byzan- 
tium. We  shall  return  to  the  history  of  these 
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things  by  and  by,  when  we  come  to  the  time 
when  they  really  were  invented ;  for  the 
present,  let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
forgeries  of  much  later  date  than  Constantine's 
age,  and  that  I  mention  them  merely  in  order  to 
set  them  aside.  But  now  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
of  Constantine's  time  which  bear  on  our  subject. 
The  Council  of  Nicaea  met  in  325.  It  was 
summoned  chiefly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  put  forth  by  Arius, 
who  denied  the  very  Godhead  of  our  Lord, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  old  question  as  to 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter ;  and  it  was  to  be  a 
general  council — i.  e.  a  council  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  Church,  that  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  representatives  of  all  Churches 
the  matters  in  question  might  be  decided. 
Who  then  summoned  it?  The  answer  must 
be — The  Emperor ;  because  this  is  distinctly 
stated  by  historians,  even  if  a  document  which 
has  been  lately  published  as  his  citation  be 
given  up  as  spurious.  "  As  if  drawing  up  a 
sort  of  divine  phalanx  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,"  says  Eusebius,  in  his  Life  of 
Constantine,4  "  he  called  together  a  general 
synod,  inviting  the  bishops  from  every  quarter, 
by  respectful  letters  (rt^ri/coi^  ^pap^aa-i)  to 
4  Book  iii.  c.  6. 
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appear  as  soon  as  might  be  at  Nicaea.  .  .  . 
And  when  the  emperor's  command  had  been 
conveyed  into  all  the  provinces,  they  flew  to 
the  spot  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  as  if  they 
had  been  discharged  from  a  sling." 

It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  exact  meaning 
attached  by  Constantino  to  the  term  general 
council ;  for,  as  the  Greek  word  oltfovpevr)  (from 
which  the  word  ecumenical  is  derived)  was 
used  sometimes  to  signify  the  universe,  and 
sometimes  the  Roman  Empire,  an  ecumenical 
or  general  council  might  have  been  under- 
stood either  as  one  gathered  from  the  whole 
empire,  or  as  one  gathered  from  the  whole 
world.  In  fact,  there  appeared  at  the  council 
one  or  two  bishops  who  were  subject  to  other 
sovereigns  than  the  emperor  ;  but  as  it  is  clear 
that  the  emperor  could  not  have  had  any 
power  to  summon  these,  we  may  most  pro- 
bably suppose  that  they  attended  as  volunteers, 
and  that  his  citation  was  confined  to  his  own 
subjects.  But  now  let  us  observe  what  this 
implies.  It  implies  a  Christian  emperor ;  for 
no  other  than  the  imperial  authority  could 
bring  all  these  bishops  together — and  there- 
fore the  assembling  of  general  councils  is  a 
new  feature  in  the  Church's  history,  marking 
that  time  from  which  the  imperial  power 
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became  Christian,  inasmuch  as  no  such  council 
had  been  possible  before. 

That  the  emperor  summoned  the  council  is  al- 
lowed by  every  one ;  but  then  there  is  a  question 
behind  this, — In  what  character  did  he  issue  his 
summons  ?  And  here  we  find  that  a  certain  school 
of  Romanists  put  in  their  claim  for  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Constantine,  they  say,  acted  in  concert 
with  and  in  obedience  to  the  Pope,  whose  right 
it  was  to  summon  general  councils,  although  he 
found  it  convenient  to  make  use  of  the  im- 
perial power  as  his  instrument.  This  is  main- 
tained with  great  strength  of  assertion  by  such 
writers  as  Baronius;  but  when  they  are  put 
to  the  proof  of  their  assertions,  they  make  a 
very  poor  show.  They  cannot  produce  any 
hint  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  or  in  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  contemporary  writers, 
or  by  writers  who  lived  near  the  time  of  it, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  assembling  of  the  council. 
They  can  only  tell  us  that  the  Pope  must  have 
summoned  it,  because  it  was  his  right  to  do  so, 
and  so  forth ;  but  in  proof  that  he  actually 
did  so,  they  can  offer  no  evidence  whatever. 

Other  writers,  of  a  more  moderate  kind, 
although  members  of  the  Roman  communion, 
take  a  different  line.  Those  of  the  old  Gallican 
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school — that  school,  fruitful  in  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  which  is  disowned  and  contemned 
by  the  dominant  party  in  the  French  Church 
of  our  own  day — say  that  the  summons  pro- 
ceeded from  Constantino's  sole  authority,  and 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  Ultramontane 
fancy  as  to  the  Pope's  having  shared  in  the 
matter.  And  perhaps  the  state  of  the  case 
cannot  be  better  set  before  you  than  by  an 
extract  from  the  very  valuable  History  of 
Councils  by  Dr.  von  Hefele,  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Roman  Catholic  theological 
faculty  of  Tubingen,  and  now  Bishop  of 
Rottenburg,  in  "Wurtemberg.  You  will  ob- 
serve how  curiously  the  writer  is  divided 
between  the  wish  to  say  as  much  as  he  can 
for  the  theory  prevalent  in  his  Church,  and 
the  wish  to  deal  with  the  question  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  candour. 

"It  remains  undecided,"  he  says,  "  whether 
Constantino  in  summoning  the  bishops  to 
Nicooa  acted  entirely  for  himself  alone,  or  in 
agreement  with  the  Pope.  Eusebius  and  the 
other  most  ancient  authorities  speak  only  of 
the  emperor's  action,  yet  without  positively 
denying  the  Pope's  co-operation.  The  sixth 
general  council,  however,  in  the  year  680,  says 
'Arius,  arose  as  an  opponent  of  the  Trinity, 

E 
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and  thereupon  Constantine  and  Sylvester  as- 
sembled the  great  synod  at  Niccea.'  The  like 
is  asserted  in  the  Pontifical  book  of  Damasus. 

"From  that  time  the  view  spread  continually 
more  and  more  that  the  emperor  and  the 
Pope  jointly  summoned  the  synod ;  and,  how- 
ever vehement  individual  Protestant  writers 
may  be  against  this,  it  is  yet  probable  in  itself 
that  the  emperor,  having  such  a  purpose  in 
hand,  held  it  necessary  not  to  proceed  without 
the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  that  bishop 
who  was  acknowledged  as  the  first  in  Chris- 
tendom. Add  to  this  that  so  early  a  writer  as 
Rufinus  says  that  the  emperor  called  the 
synod  ex  sentential  sacerdotum(\.  e.  according  to  the 
opinion,  or  advice,  of  the  bishops).  If,  there- 
fore, he  asked  several  bishops  about  the  matter, 
as  these  words  intimate,  he  must  assuredly 
have  asked  the  first  of  bishops  before  all  others. 
And  this  bishop's  share  was  assuredly  more 
important  than  that  of  other  bishops ;  for 
otherwise  the  sixth  synod  would  necessarily 
have  expressed  itself  otherwise." 5  Dr.  von 
Hefele  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  as  the 
sixth  council  was  not  held  at  Rome  but  at 
Constantinople,  and  as  the  Bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople had  at  that  time  begun  to  set  up 

5  Conciliengesciiichtc,  i.  256,  cd.  1. 
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a  rivalry  with  Rome,  its  testimony  is  not  so 
worthless  as  might  be  supposed  if  the  place 
of  meeting  had  been  Rome.  That  is  to  say, 
he  fancies  that,  in  speaking  of  Sylvester  as 
having  taken  part  in  summoning  the  Council 
of  Nicsea,  the  Sixth  General  Council  had  some 
genuine  tradition  or  authority  to  rest  on  which 
is  now  lost. 

But  observe  what  these  authorities  amount 
to  : — (1)  a  council  held  360  years  later ;  (2)  the 
"Pontificals/'  a  set  of  legendary  lives  of  Popes 
which  have  been  enlarged  and  interpolated  with- 
out limit,  so  that  it  is  never  safe  to  rely  on 
them  without  careful  inquiry ;  and  lastly,  (3)  the 
statements  of  Rufinus,  nearly  seventy  years 
after  the  date  of  the  Nicene  Council,  that 
Constantine  consulted  some  bishops  (for  this 
is  certainly  the  meaning  of  saccrdotes  in  the 
passage,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  the  age) 
before  he  called  it.  It  is  quite  possible, 
I  admit,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  may 
have  been  one  of  these  bishops,  although 
the  words  more  naturally  suggest  that  Con- 
stantine, who  habitually  lived  in  the  East,  acted 
on  the  advice  of  those  bishops  with  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  associate  and  to  confer. 

But  even  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  con- 
sulted by  letter  or  by  messengers,  this  goes  no 
E  2 
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way  at  all  to  prove  that  the  emperor  acted 
otherwise  than  on  his  own  authority.  Bishop 
Hefele  has  shown  us  all  that  a  candid  advocate 
can  suggest  for  the  Roman  view  ;  he  has  also, 
I  think,  shown  pretty  clearly  what  his  own 
judgment  would  be,  if  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self trammelled  by  opinions  prevalent  in  his 
Church. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  was  the  earliest  Pope 
that  claimed  the  right  of  summoning  general 
councils.  Pelagius  II.  has  been  very  generally 
supposed  to  have  first  advanced  this  claim  in  a 
letter  which  bears  the  date  587.  But  it  seems 
now  to  be  held  on  all  hands,  that  that  letter 
was  part  of  the  great  forgery  of  the  Decretals, 
which  was  executed  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
on  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

Next,  as  to  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of 
Nictea.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  Pope  in 
later  times  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  preside 
over  General  Councils,  either  in  person,  or  by 
his  representatives.  But  we  do  not  know  who 
presided  over  the  Nicene  Council.  Some  say 
the  Bishop  of  Antioch ;  others,  the  Bishops  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  by  turns ;  others, 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea ;  others,  Hosius,  Bishop 
of  Cordova,  a  venerable  man,  of  great  autho- 
rity in  the  Church,  and  much  trusted  by  Con- 
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stantine.  It  seems  most  likely  that  Hosius  was 
the  president,  as  his  name  stands  first  of  all  in 
the  list  of  signatures.  Next  to  him.  came 
Vitus  and  Vincent,  presbyters  of  Rome,  de- 
puted by  the  Bishop,  Sylvester,  whose  age  and 
infirmity  prevented  his  attendance ;  and  they 
expressly  state  that  they  subscribe  "for  the 
venerable  man  our  Pope  "  (that  is,  father),  "  the 
Bishop  Sylvester."  6  But  Hosius  signs  as  for 
himself  alone,  and  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for 
supposing  that  he  too  attended  as  a  legate  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  that  character  got 
the  presidency.  The  first  appearance  of  this 
idea  is  in  the  history  of  the  council  by 
Gelasius  of  Cyzicum,  a  writer  of  no  authority  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  whose  book 
is  generally  printed  in  collections  of  councils.7 

And  now  let  us  inquire  what  light  the 
canons  of  the  council  throw  on  the  question 
of  the  Roman  bishop's  authority. 

In  the  sixth  Canon  we  read  as  follows  : — 
"  Let  the  ancient  customs  prevail  which  have 
been  in  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  in  Pentapolis, 
so  that  the  bishops  of  the  Alexandrian  Church 
have  the  authority  over  all  these,  forasmuch  as 
this  also  is  customary  for  the  Roman  bishop. 
And  in  like  manner,  at  Antioch  also,  and  in 

6  Concilia,  ei.  Labbe,  ii.  50.  7  L.  ii.  c.  5. 
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the  other  provinces,  let  the  privileges  of 
Churches  be  preserved." 

Here  we  see,  first,  that  three  great  sees — 
Borne,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch — are  men- 
tioned as  having  by  custom  enjoyed  peculiar 
privileges  and  jurisdiction.  As  a  late  schism 
in  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate  had  been  one 
of  the  subjects  which  engaged  the  council's 
attention,  it  is  decreed  that  the  Alexandrian 
see  shall  continue  to  enjoy  its  ancient  and 
customary  rights ;  and  the  case  of  the  Roman 
bishop  is  cited  as  a  parallel  and  a  model.  No 
other  right  over  the  bishops  subject  to  him  is 
ascribed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  than  that 
which  is  also  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria;  and  the  privileges  of 
all  the  three  great  sees  alike  are  traced  to 
ancient  usage  as  their  common  source.  There 
is  no  idea  of  a  special  divinely-conferred  pre- 
rogative as  belonging  to  Rome. 

Next,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Roman  bishop's 
jurisdiction.  The  canon,  as  you  have  heard, 
says  nothing  definite  on  this  point.  But  the 
Nicene  Canons  are  in  Greek,  and  there  exist 
certain  old  Latin  versions  or  summaries  of 
them,  which  show  what  was  then  understood 
with  regard  to  the  matter  now  before  us. 
Thus,,  in  the  free  translation  which  is  styled 
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the  Versio  Prisca,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,8  we  read,  — "  Antiqui  moris  est  ut  urbis 
Roma)  episcopus  habeat  principatum,  ut  sub- 
urbicaria  loca,  et  omnem  provinciam  sua  solli- 
citudine  gubernet."9  And  Rufinus,  in  his 
"  Ecclesiastical  History  "  (about  the  year  400) , 
gives  as  the  sense  of  the  canon, — "  Et  apud 
Alexandriam  et  in  urbe  Roma  vetusta  con- 
suetudo  servetur,  ut  vel  ille  .^Egypti,  vel 
hie  suburbicariariiiii  ccclesiarum  sollicitudinem 
gerat."  '  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  according  to 
these  representations,  was  to  govern  the  sub- 
urbicarian Churches ;  but  while  Romanists 
admit  that  the  old  version  and  Rufinus  are 
right  in  this  account  of  his  jurisdiction,  there 
are  disputes  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  is 
said.  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  the  champions 
of  the  most  ultra-Roman  views,  attack  the 
question  with  an  audacity  which  is  really 
dazzling.  Suburbicarian  Churches,  says  Cardinal 

8  Gieseler,  I.  ii.  184. 

<J  "  It  is  of  ancient  custom  that  the  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Rome  should  have  the  first  place,  so  that  he  should  govern 
by  his  care  the  suburbicarian  places  and  all  his  province.'' 

1  L.  x.  c.  6.  "  And  at  Alexandria  and  in  the  city  of 
Rome  let  the  ancient  custom  be  observed,  that  the  former 
(bishop)  should  take  care  of  Egypt,  and  the  latter  of  the 
suburbicarian  Churches." 
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Baronius,  mean  the  Churches  which  were  under 
the  city  of  Rome,  that  is,  all  the  Churches  of 
the  world !  and,  consequently  (according  to 
Baronius),  the  Nicene  Canon  assigns  the 
government  of  all  these  to  the  Pope.1  And 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  adds  something  which 
almost  exceeds  this.  The  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
he  says,  is  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Egypt 
and  so  forth,  "  because  the  Roman  bishop  has 
been  accustomed  so  to  do ;  i.  e.,  because  the 
Roman  bishop,  previous  to  any  definition  by 
councils,  has  been  accustomed  to  allow  to  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  the  government  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis,  or  has  been 
accustomed  to  govern  those  provinces  through 
the  Alexandrian  bishop."  * 

These  things  I  mention  only  as  instances  of 
the  degree  to  which  controversial  extravagance 
can  be  carried  ;  and  even  if  we  were  Romanists 
ourselves,  we  should  find  it  necessary  at  this 

2  It  will  be  seen  that  Baronius  understands  the  sub  in 
suburbicarian   as   meaning   subject   to,   whereas   the   real 
meaning  is   adjoining,   as    in    the    more    familiar    word 
suburban. 

3  "  Quia  Romanus   episcopus   ita  consuevit ;    i.  e    quia 
llomanus  episcopus  ante  omnem  conciliorum  definitionem 
consuevit  permittere  episcopo  Alexandrine  regimen  Aegypti, 
Libyae,  et  Pentapolis ;    sive  consuerit  per  Alexandrinum 
Episcopum  illas  provincias  gubernare."  (De  Bom.  Pont.  ii. 
13.) 
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time  of  day  to  look  for  some  more  rational 
construction  of  the  term  suburbicarian  Churches. 
And  here  we  find  two  "views  propounded — the 
one,  that  suburbicarian  means  the  country  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of 
the  city  (prcefectus  urbis],  viz.,  the  four  pro- 
vinces nearest  to  Rome ;  the  other,  that  it 
means  the  country  which  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  vicar  of  the  city  (vicarius  urbis), 
viz.,  the  seven  continental  provinces  of  Cam- 
pania, Tuscany  with  Umbria,  Picenum,  Apulia 
with  Calabria,  Bruttii  with  Lucania,  Samnium, 
and  Valeria,  together  with  the  islands  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Here  you  will 
find,  oddly  enough,  that  while  the  smaller 
extent  is  maintained  by  some  Protestants  with 
a  view  to  contract  the  Roman  bishop's  power 
as  much  as  possible,  it  is  maintained  by  some 
Romanists  for  an  exactly  opposite  reason.  It 
is  clear,  they  say,  that  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Church  could  not  have  been  limited  to  such  a 
narrow  space  as  the  four  provinces,  and  there- 
fore this  canon,  as  interpreted  in  the  Versio 
Prisca  and  Rufinus,  cannot  be  supposed  to  mark 
out  the  whole  of  the  Roman  bishop's  dominion, 
but  must  relate  to  his  jurisdiction  in  some  par- 
ticular and  limited  sense  only.  But  the  other 
seems  to  be  certainly  the  real  meaning  of  the 
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words,  viz.,  that  thesuburbicarian  provinces  were 
the  seven  provinces  of  Middle  and  Lower  Italy 
which  I  have  named,  together  with  the  three 
islands;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  request 
which  the  Council  of  Sardica  addressed  to 
Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  he  would  make 
its  proceedings  known  to  the  Bishops  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Italy.  There  can  be  no  fair 
ground  for  doubting  that  this  request  was 
made  because  these  were  the  bishops  who  were 
under  the  Roman  bishop's  own  government ; 
and  the  sphere  which  it  assigns  to  him  agrees 
exactly  with  the  explanation  of  the  term  sub- 
'ttrbicarian  provinces  which  I  have  advocated. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  for  in  later  times  another  distinction  has 
been  maintained — as  by  Drs.  Dollinger  and 
Hefele.  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  they  say,  is  at 
once  a  bishop,  a  metropolitan,  a  patriarch,  and 
pope ;  and  the  words  of  the  Latin  Canon  and 
of  Rufinus  relate  only  to  his  lower  jurisdiction 
as  a  metropolitan.  Rufinus  (they  say)  thus 
expresses  himself  because  in  his  time  things 
were  actually  so — the  Bishop  of  Rome  having 
then  handed  over  to  certain  other  bishops  the 
metropolitical  authority  over  all  but  the  sub- 
urbicarian  provinces.  Rufinus,  therefore, 
according  to  these  writers,  speaks  only  of 
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the  Roman  bishop's  immediate  metropolitical 
power  ;  his  rights  as  Pope  of  the  whole  Church, 
even  his  rights  as  Patriarch  of  the  West,  do 
not  come  into  question,  but  were  something  far 
higher,  and  independent  of  the  canon.  The 
distinction  is  certainly  ingenious ;  but  it  has 
not  been  propounded  until  everything  else  had 
been  tried,  until  it  bore  too  plainly  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desperate  expedient,  and  so  was  too 
late  to  do  effective  service.  And,  if  you  look 
through  history,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  facts 
which  might  confirm  it.  If,  for  instance,  a 
Bishop  of  Ravenna  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  Patriarch,  there  is  no  hint 
that  could  lead  us  to  fancy  that  he  admitted  his 
claims  as  Pope;  but  he  resisted  him  altogether. 
According,  then,  to  that  interpretation  of 
the  sixth  Nicene  Canon,  which  seems  to  me 
warranted  by  the  facts  of  history,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  extended  over  the 
seven  provinces  of  Middle  and  Lower  Italy, 
with  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily ;  and  it 
extended  no  further.  Even  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps,  Milan,  Aquileia,  and,  at  a  later 
time,  Ravenna — the  residence  of  the  emperors, 
and  afterwards  of  their  lieutenants,  the  exarchs 
— were  all  centres  of  Ecclesiastical  government 
independent  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
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LECTURE  IY. 

FROM   THE    FIRST   TO   THE    SECOND    GENERAL 
COUNCIL,  A.D.  325 381. 

ALTHOUGH  the  so-called  Donation  of  Constan- 
tine  is  unquestionably  a  forgery  of  date  far 
later  than  that  which  it  pretends  to,  yet  per- 
haps there  is  one  small  article  of  truth  in  this 
mass  of  falsehood;  viz.  the  statement  that  Con- 
stantine  bestowed  his  palace  at  Rome  on  Bishop 
Sylvester  and  his  successors.  The  palace  in 
question  was  not  the  great  palace  of  the 
Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  but  the  Lateran, 
at  one  extremity  of  the  city,  of  which  palace 
the  baptistery,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  fable  as  to  Constantine's 
leprosy  and  baptism,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  part.  There  it  was  that  the  Popes  chiefly 
resided  until  their  removal  to  Avignon  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  there,  close  to  the  palace, 
stands  the  great  basilica  of  St.  John,  which 
takes  precedence  even  of  St.  Peter's,  and  bears 
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on  its  front  the  proud  inscription,  "  MOTHER 
AND  MISTRESS  OF  ALL  THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE 
CITY  AND  OF  THE  WORLD  ; " 1  and  in  all 
likelihood,  both  the  original  foundation  of  the 
Lateran  Church,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Lateran 
palace  from  the  emperors  to  the  popes,  are  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  emperors 
had  now  ceased  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  the 
removal  of  their  court  left  the  bishop  as  the 
most  conspicuous  person  in  the  city.  The 
wealth  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy  in- 
creased very  much,  especially  in  consequence 
of  a  law  by  which  Constantine  in  321  allowed 
them  to  receive  legacies ;  and,  as  the  number 
both  of  Christians  and  of  their  clergy  was 
greatly  multiplied,  in  consequence  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  necessarily 
raised  to  a  higher  secular  position  than  before, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  flock  and  of 
the  clergy  subject  to  him. 

And  with  the  acknowledgment  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  empire  a  new  stage  of  its 
history  opened.  The  great  controversies  which 
arose  in  the  East,  beginning  with  those  occa- 
sioned by  Arius,  were  not  only  felt  throughout 
the  whole  Church,  but  even  affected  the  course 
1  "  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput." 
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of  political  affairs.  And  to  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  such  controversies  the  alliance  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  necessarily  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Hence  the  Bishops  of  Rome  found 
themselves  continually  referred  to  and  courted 
from  all  quarters ;  not  only  by  the  bishops  of 
other  Churches,  but  by  emperors  who  wished 
to  have  the  support  of  their  influence  in  the 
Church.  In  the  communications  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches,  the  Roman 
bishops  continually  acted  as  if  they  were  the 
sole  organs  and  representatives  of  the  West, 
and  in  that  light  they  could  not  but  appear  to 
the  Orientals.  Except  for  a  short  time,  when 
Liberius  of  Rome  weakly  yielded  to  the  urgencjr 
of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  they  were,  as  they 
had  before  been,  uniformly  on  the  side  of 
orthodoxy,  while  in  other  quarters  there  were 
frequent  displays  of  error  or  unsteadiness,  and 
the  bishops  were  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  gravest  differences.  And  this  uniform 
firmness  on  the  orthodox  and  the  eventually 
victorious  side  could  not  but  tell  very  strongly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  bishops.  From 
these  and  other  circumstances  it  necessarily 
resulted  that  the  power  of  the  Roman  See 
advanced  greatly  during  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed Constantine's  profession  of  Christianity. 
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Yet  the  Churches  of  Africa  and  of  the  East 
throughout  acted  in  entire  independence  of 
Rome  ;  and  if  any  Homan  bishop  attempted  to 
invade  the  rights  of  other  Churches,  he  was 
still  withstood,  as  he  would  have  been  withstood 
in  the  preceding  century.  Thus  we  find  in 
Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  History2  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  some 
Orientals,  who  were,  it  is  true,  of  the  Arian 
party,  but  whose  words  are  not  on  that  account 
the  less  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  light  in 
which  Orientals  regarded  the  Roman  assump- 
tions. They  own  that  the  Roman  Church  is 
entitled  to  high  honour,  on  account  of  its  apos- 
tolical connexion  and  other  venerable  attributes; 
but  they  object  to  its  assuming  a  superiority 
over  them.  They  remind  Julius  that,  when 
Rome  was  distracted  by  the  schism  of  Novatian, 
the  bishops  of  the  East  never  interfered  with 
it ;  and  on  this  ground  they  claim  a  like  for- 
bearance at  his  hands.  Julius,  in  his  answer,3 
justifies  at  great  length  his  proceedings  in 
acknowledging  Athanasius  and  others  to  whom 
the  Orientals  objected ;  but  he  makes  no  such 
claims  as  the  modern  Roman  theory  would  lead 

2  Book  iii.  c.  8. 

3  See  St.  Athanasius's  Apology  against  the  Ariaas,  c. 
21,  et  seq. 
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us  to  expect.  "  Supposing,"  says  he,  "  as  you 
assert,  that  some  offence  rested  upon  those  per- 
sons, the  case  ought  to  have  been  conducted 
against  them  not  after  this  manner,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  the  Church.  Word  should 
have  been  written  of  it  to  us  all "  (i.  e.  to  all 
bishops)  "that  so  a  just  sentence  might  proceed 
from  all.  For  the  sufferers  "  (Athanasius  and 
others)  "  were  bishops  and  Churches  of  no  ordi- 
nary note,  but  those  which  the  Apostles  them- 
selves had  governed  in  their  own  persons. 

"And  why  was  nothing  said  to  us  concerning 
the  Church  of  the  Alexandrians  in  particular  ? 
Are  you  ignorant  that  the  custom  has  been  for 
word  to  be  written  first  to  us,  and  then  for  a 
just  sentence  to  be  passed  from  this  place?"4 

Here,  you  see,  Julius  first  speaks  of  the 
duty  of  proceeding  according  to  the  canons, 
and  consulting  all  bishops  in  certain  cases ; 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  claim  for  Rome  a  special 
right  of  receiving  complaints  against  Alexan- 
dria. But  this  rests  on  the  relation  of  the 
Alexandrian  see  to  the  Roman — of  the  second 
see  in  Christendom  to  the  first ;  and  the  foun- 
dation of  it  is  not  alleged  to  be  any  privilege 
bestowed  by  the  Saviour  on  St.  Peter  and  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  but  solely  custom.  "  He 

4  Oxford  Translation,  p.  56. 
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shows  clearly,"  writes  Professor  Hussey,  "  that 
he  knew  of  no  right,  divine  or  human,  belong- 
ing to  the  Pope,  of  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  rest  of  the  Church ;  but  only  the 
custom  of  precedence,  and  priority  of  place, 
which  was  always  willingly  conceded,  and 
would  be  so  still,  if  nothing  more  had  been 
claimed."5 

And  now  we  come  to  an  important  point  in 
our  history — the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Sardica,  which  was  held  about  twenty  years 
later  than  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  About  twenty 
years,  I  say,  for  there  has  been  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  as  to  the  precise  date,  and  the 
question  may  be  considered  as  still  unsettled. 
For,  although  some  years  ago  the  year  347 
appeared  to  be  generally  agreed  on,  the 
recovery  of  St.  Athanasius's  "  Festal  Letters,'* 
in  a  Syriac  version,  from  which  they  have  been 
translated  into  English,  has  furnished  new 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  date  343-4. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Council  were  these. 
— Of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
between  whom  the  empire  was  divided  at  his 
death  in  337,  two  were  at  this  time  alive, 
namely,  Constantius,  who  had  the  East,  and 
was  favourable  to  the  Arians,  and  Constans, 
5  Else  of  the  Papal  Power,  Oxford,  1851. 
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who  ruled  in  the  West,  and  was  steadily  on 
the  orthodox  side  in  the  great  controversy. 
These  two  princes  agreed  that,  with  a  view  to 
healing  the  distractions  of  the  Church,  a 
General  Council  should  be  called ;  and  the 
place  of  meeting  was  to  be  Sardica  in  Illyria, 
a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  divisions  of  the  empire,  but  within 
the  territory  of  Constans.  About  a  hundred 
Western  bishops  and  seventy-six  Orientals 
appeared  accordingly  at  Sardica ;  and  Hosius, 
of  Cordova,  whom  we  have  already  met  with, 
was  president  of  the  assembly.  But  early  in 
the  proceedings,  a  difference  arose  between  the 
two  divisions,  and  the  Orientals,  leaving  Sar- 
dica, withdrew  across  the  border  to  Philippo- 
polis  in  Thrace,  where  they  held  a  rival  synod 
of  their  own.  With  that  synod  we  are  not 
concerned  ;  but  you  will  understand  that  after 
this  separation  (in  which  only  two  Eastern 
bishops  remained  at  Sardica,  while  five  bishops 
of  the  West  were  among  the  seceding  party  at 
Philippopolis)  the  Council  of  Sardica  was  not 
a  General  Council,  and  its  decrees,  whatever 
they  might  be,  had  no  power  to  bind  the 
Eastern  Church.  This,  then,  is  an  important 
limit  to  the  force  of  the  canons  which  I  am 
about  to  cite. 
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But  let  us  see  what  the  Council  of  Sardica 
enacted. 

The  third  canon,  proposed  by  Hosius,  sets  out 
by  ordering  that  bishops  shall  not,  in  their 
differences,  call  in  other  bishops  to  judge. 
"  But,"  it  is  added,  "  if  any  bishop  be  con- 
demned in  any  matter,  and  think  that  he  has  a 
good  cause,  so  that  the  trial  should  be  renewed 
....  if  it  please  your  charity,  let  us  honour 
the  memory  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  so  that  those 
who  have  been  judges  may  write  to  Julius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  order  that,  if  it  be  proper, 
the  trial  may  be  renewed  by  the  bishops  border- 
ing on  the  province,  and  he  may  appoint  judges." 
And  there  is  more  about  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop 
of  Borne  in  the  two  following  canons.  But 
observe  what  it  amounts  to.  There  is  no  hint 
of  any  idea  that  the  Roman  bishop  before  pos- 
sessed any  right  to  receive  appeals  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  proposal  is  made  to  the  council  as 
something  new : — "  If  it  please  your  charity. " 
They  might  either  agree  or  disagree,  and  on 
their  votes  it  would  depend  whether  the  power 
which  Hosius  proposed  to  bestow  on  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  should  be  bestowed  or  not.  There  is 
no  idea  that  any  power  in  such  cases  had  be- 
longed to  St.  Peter,  or  had  been  transmitted 
by  him  to  any  successors  ;  but  Hosius  proposes 
F  2 
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to  confer  it  out  of   respect  for  the  Apostle's 
memory. 

Then  on  whom  does  he  propose  to  confer  it  ? 
On  "  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome ;"  not  on  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  whoever  he  might  be,  but  on 
Julius  by  name.  A  feeling  that  this  means 
something  is  betrayed  by  the  attempt  at  eva- 
sion which  some  Romanists  have  made,  propos- 
ing to  read  "  illi  episcopo  Romse  "  (i.  e.  -as  we 
should  say,  "  to  A.  B.,  Bishop  of  Rome  ") 
instead  of  Julio.  But  this  is  admitted  to  be 
against  all  evidence  of  manuscripts,  and  is  at 
once  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  Julius  is  named 
in  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  version  of 
the  canons  ;  for,  although  there  is  some  like- 
ness between  the  words  Julio  and  illi,  so  that 
the  one  might  possibly  be  put  by  mistake  for 
the  other  in  the  Latin,  the  corresponding  Greek 
words  are  utterly  unlike  each  other,  and  no 
such  mistake  is  possible  in  that  language.  The 
power  conferred,  then,  was  conferred  on  Julius 
specially,  and  for  a  special  reason,  viz.,  that  in 
the  troubles  which  had  lately  agitated  the 
Church,  he  had  given  proofs  that  the  orthodox 
might  trust  him  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  had  a 
view  especially  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  when  bishops  were  everywhere  distracted 
by  differences,  and  were  deposed  or  restored  by 
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synods.  It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that 
the  power  conferred  was  intended  to  be  personal 
to  Julius,  and  temporary,  so  that  if  he  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  bishop  of  an  opposite  way  of 
thinking,  such  bishop  would  have  had  no  right 
to  claim  a  continuance  of  the  power  of  receiving 
appeals  in  virtue  of  the  Sardican  canon. 

And  what  did  the  power  amount  to  ?  The 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  not  to  have  any  right  to 
call  the  causes  before  him  from  another  tri- 
bunal ;  he  was  not  to  try  them  in  person,  or  to 
have  any  voice  in  the  decision  of  them ;  he 
could  only  receive  appeals,  with  the  sanction 
and  on  the  application  of  the  councils  from 
which  they  were  made,  and  commit  the  causes 
for  a  new  trial  to  the  bishops  bordering  on  the 
appellant's  province,  with  the  addition,  if  he 
should  think  fit,  of  legates  representing  himself. 
This  power  was  indeed  no  more  than  what  the 
emperor  might  have,  rightly  and  agreeably  to 
custom,  been  allowed  to  exercise  in  ordinary 
cases ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  bishops 
wished  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Julius  of  Rome,  only  because  the  exercise  of  it 
could  not  be  safely  left  to  such  a  prince  as 
Constantius,  who  was  notoriously  a  favourer  of 
heretics.  This,  then,  is  all  that  the  Council  of 
Sardica  intended  to  do  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
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and  if  this  remained  for  the  Council  of  Sardica 
to  do,  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  the  idea  that 
the  power  of  judging  in  appeals  from  bishops  is 
an  inherent  right  of  the  Papacy.  In  the  next 
century,  indeed,  (as  we  shall  see  presently,)  an 
attempt  was  made  by  more  than  one  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  trace  their  authority  in  such  matters 
to  a  more  venerable  source  than  the  Council  of 
Sardica,  and  to  represent  the  Sardican  canon  as 
a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  which,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  first  General  Council  of  the  Church, 
was  regarded  with  a  peculiar  reverence.  But 
this  pretension,  too,  by  referring  the  origin  of  the 
authority  in  question  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
is  evidence  that  the  idea  of  tracing  it  to  St. 
Peter  had  not  in  these  times  been  conceived. 

The  Council  of  Sardica,  however,  although 
you  have  seen  how  little  it  was  really  intended 
to  do  for  Rome,  gave  the  first  actual  foundation 
for  that  claim  which  has  since  swelled  out  into  a 
pretension  to  supremacy  over  the  whole  Church; 
and  in  this  view  it  is  a  very  important  point  in 
our  history. 

That  the  Orientals  were  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  admitting  any  usurpation  of  their  rights 
by  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  may  appear  from  the 
letters  of  St.  Basil,  who  in  the  year  376  became 
Archbishop  of  Caosarea  in  Cappadocia.  Basil 
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was  indignant  with  Damasus,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  partly  because,  in  Basil's  opinion,  he  did 
not  sufficiently  heed  the  requests  for  support 
which  were  made  to  him  by  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  East,  and  partly  because  he  would  not 
acknowledge  a  bishop  of  Antioch  whose  cause 
Basil  espoused.  In  one  letter  "  he  taxes  Pope 
Damasus  plainly  enough  with  a  spirit  of  pride 
and  assumption,  which  disdained  other  prelates 
as  beneath  him,  and  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
treat  with  base  flatteries,  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
right  spirit.  In  another  letter,  written  in  376, 
he  speaks  no  less  strongly  of  the  pride  of  the 
Westerns,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  most  con- 
siderable among  them — that  is,  of  the  Pope." 
This  is  the  account  of  Basil's  letters  given  by 
Tillemont,6  who  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Church  ;  and  the  originals  bear  it  out. 

Nor  had  the  friends  of  the  Roman  see  in  that 
age  any  more  idea  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  over 
the  whole  Church  than  its  opponents,  such  as 
Basil.  St.  Jerome,  for  instance,  who  disliked 
Basil,  and  opposed  him  in  the  question  as  to  the 
bishopric  of  Antioch  which  I  have  mentioned, 
writes  thus  to  a  monk  named  Rusticus,  in  ex- 
horting him  to  obey  his  abbot : — "  No  art  is 

6  Memoires  pour  servir  a  1'Histoire  Ecclesiastiqu3,  viii. 
403. 
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learnt  without  a  master.  Even  the  dumb 
animals  and  the  flocks  of  wild  beasts  follow 
their  leaders.  Among  the  bees  there  are  chiefs  " 
[or,  as  we  should  say,  queens']  ;  "  the  cranes  fol- 
low one  in  the  order  of  a  letter  "  [that  is,  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y,  which  cranes  were  said  to 
observe  in  their  flight].  "  The  emperor  is  one  ; 
the  judge  of  a  province  is  one.  Rome,  when 
it  was  founded,  could  not  have  two  brothers  at 
once  as  kings,  and  was  dedicated  by  unnatural 
murder.  In  Rebecca's  womb  Esau  and  Jacob 
carried  on  wars.  Churches  have  each  one  bishop, 
each  one  archpriest,  each  one  archdeacon ; 
and  every  rank  of  the  clergy  rests  on  its  one 
governor.  In  a  ship  there  is  one  pilot ;  in  a 
house,  one  master ;  in  an  army,  however  great 
it  may  be,  it  is  from  one  general  that  the  signal 
is  looked  for." :  Is  it  not  clear  that,  if  there  had 
been  one  bishop  who  was  then  acknowledged 
as  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  that  fact  would 
have  been  cited  as  the  very  crown  of  the  argu- 
ment ?  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
no  such  oneness  of  headship  in  the  episcopate 
was  known  to  St.  Jerome.  And  in  accordance 
with  this  we  find  that  the  writers  of  the  age, 
while  they  regard  St.  Peter  as  the  first  of  the 
Apostles,  consider  that  he  was  no  more  than  the 

"  Fp.  cxxv.  15. 
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first  among  equals  ;  that  our  Lord  bestowed  on 
him  first  those  privileges  which  He  designed 
for  all  the  Apostles,  and  for  all  bishops  as  their 
successors.  If  the  bishops  of  Home  were  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  they  were  not  supposed 
to  have  inherited  from  him  any  rights  which 
would  entitle  them  to  supremacy  over  other 
members  of  the  episcopate ;  nay,  it  was  held 
that  the  privileges  which  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
enjoyed  had  not  been  inherited  from  St.  Peter 
at  all,  but  had  been  bestowed  on  Rome  by  the 
Fathers  out  of  reverence  for  the  Apostle's 
memory. 

The  election  of  Damasus  as  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  366,  was  opposed  by  a  rival  named 
TJrsinus  or  Ursicinus  ;  and,  although  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  I.  decided  in  favour  of  Da- 
masus, a  schism  ensued,  which  spread  even  into 
other  provinces,  and  lasted  several  years.  As 
it  was  not  desirable  that  the  judgment  of  such 
matters  should  fall  to  ordinary  magistrates,  who 
were  still  for  the  most  part  heathens,  the  young 
Emperor  Gratian  committed  the  trial  of  the 
partisans  of  Ursicinus  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  in  378,  at  the  request  of  a  Roman  Synod, 
he  ordered  that  the  secular  authorities,  both 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  should  give  their  help 
to  the  bishops  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  this. 
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The  letters  both  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Roman  Synod  may  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  the  Councils.8  Among  other  remarkable 
passages  in  them  is  one  where  it  is  said  to  be  a 
privilege  of  the  Roman  bishop  that,  if  his  case 
were  not  submitted  to  a  council,  he  should  be 
entitled  to  plead  for  himself  before  the  emperor, 
after  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  claimed  to 
stand  before  Caesar's  judgment  seat.'  This  is 
certainly  something  very  different  from  the 
pretensions  of  those  later  Popes  who  declared 
themselves  to  be  above  all  earthly  judgment, 
summoned  emperors  and  kings  to  answer  at 
their  tribunal,  and  took  it  on  themselves  to 
depose  sovereigns  and  to  release  their  subjects 
from  allegiance.  But  my  chief  object  in  citing 
these  letters  is  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
privilege  of  judging  the  anti-Pope's  adherents 
is  represented  as  granted  by  the  Emperor  to 
Damasus  in  consideration  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  therefore  as 
merely  bestowed  for  the  occasion — not  as 
made  over  to  the  Roman  see  for  ever,  and  much 
less  as  belonging  to  it  by  virtue  of  an  inherent 
right,  independent  of  the  imperial  power. 

In  the  year  381  was  held  the  second  General 
Council,  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  at 

8  As  in  Labbo  ii.  1001  eecq.  9  Tb.  1003. 
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which  the  heresy  of  Macedonius  respecting  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  condemned,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  received  additions  by  which  it  was  brought 
into  its  present  form,  with  the  exception  of  the 
definition  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  which  was 
added  at  a  later  time.  This  assembly  derives 
its  title  to  rank  as  a  General  Council,  not  from 
its  composition — for  it  was  attended  by  Eastern 
bishops  only — but  from  having  been  afterwards 
generally  accepted  by  the  "Western  Church,  as 
well  as  by  the  Churches  of  the  East.  It  was 
not,  however,  without  much  reluctance  and 
opposition  that  one,  at  least,  of  its  canons  was 
acknowledged  in  the  "West,  since  this  canon 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  view  which  the 
high  Roman  party  had  now  come  to  take  of 
the  Roman  bishop's  title  to  ecclesiastical  prece- 
dence. "  Let  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople," 
it  ran,  "  have  the  precedence  (TO.  rrrpecr^eia)  of 
honour  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  forasmuch 
as  it  is  New  Rome."  Here,  you  see,  ecclesias- 
tical precedence  is  given  to  Constantinople  on 
account  of  the  secular  greatness  of  the  city. 
The  bishopric  of  the  new  capital  of  the  East  is 
placed  second  in  dignity  of  all  bishoprics — 
above  the  ancient  sees  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  ;  and  the  canon  implies  that  old  Rome 
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itself  held  the  highest  place  of  all  solely  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  the  capital  of  the  empire — 
not  on  account  of  any  rights  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  first  of  the  Apostles.  We 
shall  hear  more  of  this  when  we  come  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon;  in  the  meantime  you 
will  observe  that,  whatever  the  Roman  bishops 
might  think  of  this  canon,  it  expressed  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Eastern  Church,  which 
never  admitted  any  other  ground  of  Roman 
primacy  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 
And  so  entirely  was  this  the  Eastern  view,  that, 
some  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking — at  a  time  when  Constantinople  was 
in  strictness  no  more  than  an  ordinary  bishop- 
ric, subject  to  the  metropolitan  authority  of 
Heraclea  in  Thrace — a  bishop  named  Eudoxius 
was  translated  to  it  from  Antioch — as  if  it 
were  promotion  for  the  occupant  of  the  third 
patriarchal  see  to  become  bishop  of  a  city 
which  had  not  as  yet  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
cedence, and  was  distinguished  only  by  being 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
empire. 

The  second  canon  of  Constantinople  has  also 
a  bearing  on  the  Roman  pretensions.  "Let 
the  bishops  who  are  over  a  diocese,"  it  is  said, 
"not  invade  Churches  which  are  beyond  their 
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bounds,  nor  cause  confusion  in  Churches :"  and 
then  the  canon  goes  on,  with  a  reference  to  the 
sixth  Nicene  Canon,1  to  order  that  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  shall  alone  govern  the  Churches 
of  Egypt ;  that  the  bishops  of  the  East  should 
govern  the  East  only,  observing  the  privileges 
of  Antioch  ;  that  the  bishops  of  Asia,  of  Pontus, 
and  of  Thrace,  should  each  confine  them- 
selves to  their  own  dioceses.  This  word  diocese 
(Bio  I/cyans),  I  must  tell  you,  had  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  it  has  now,  when  we 
understand  it  to  mean  the  sphere  of  a  bishop's 
jurisdiction.  It  was  first  employed  in  a  civil 
sense,  when  Constantino  divided  the  empire  into 
four  prefectures,  which  were  subdivided  into 
fourteen  dioceses.  The  ecclesiastical  government 
was  accommodated  to  this  arrangement,  and  the 
five  dioceses  named  in  the  canon  are  those  which 
composed  the  prefecture  of  the  East.  These  five 
— Egypt,  the  East,  Asia,  Poutus,  and  Thrace — 
are  named  as  being  the  dioceses  which  fell  more 
immediately  under  the  notice  of  an  Eastern 
council.  But  the  principle  that  the  bishops  of  one 
diocese  should  confine  themselves  to  it,  and  not 
interfere  beyond  their  own  bounds,  is  laid  down 
by  the  council  in  terms  which  are  altogether 
general ;  and,  of  course,  it  excludes  the  bishops 
1  See  pp.  53—59. 
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of  Rome  from  all  right  of  interference  with  any 
other  part  of  the  Church,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  diocese  of  Rome — the  same  territory 
which  we  have  already  had  to  do  with  under 
the  title  of  suburbicarian. 
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LECTUEE  V. 

FROM   THE    SECOND   TO   THE   THIRD   GENERAL 
COUNCIL,    A.D.    381 431. 

SOON  after  the  close  of  the  First  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  find  the  beginning  of  a  system 
which  conduced  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the 
Roman  bishop's  influence.  As  it  had  been 
customary  in  civil  affairs  to  refer  to  Rome  for 
direction,  a  like  practice  of  asking  for  advice  in 
difficult  matters  arose  in  the  Church ;  and  it 
became  usual  to  address  applications  of  this  kind 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  earliest  instance  which  we  know 
of  (although  very  probably  there  may  have 
been  others  before  it)  was  an  application  which 
Himerius,  Bishop  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  made 
to  Pope  Damasus,  and  which  was  answered  by 
Siricius,  the  successor  of  Damasus,  in  385.  In 
itself,  the  answer  is  remarkable  as  laying  down 
a  rule  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  but  with 
that  we  are  [not  now  concerned,  although  the 
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rule  of  celibacy,  by  insulating  the  clergy  from 
the  other  orders  of  society,  became  in  the  sequel 
a  powerful  means  of  attaching  them  to  Rome, 
and  enabling  the  Popes  to  exercise  their  sway 
in  every  Western  country.  But  our  present 
business  is  to  notice  that  this  letter  of  Siricius 
is  the  first  genuine  piece  in  the  series  of  what 
are  called  decretal  epistles ;  that  these  epistles 
gradually  rose  more  and  more  from  a  tone  of 
advice  to  one  of  command ;  that  whereas  at 
first  they  were  written  in  the  name  of  Roman 
synods  (that  is,  of  bishops  and  clergy  assembled 
for  consultation  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Roman  bishop),  they  afterwards  ran  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope  alone ;  and  that  in  the  ninth 
century,  as  I  hope  to  explain  hereafter,  the 
genuine  decretal  epistles  were  reinforced  by  a 
great  forgery,  which  supplied  a  series  of  decre- 
tals professing  to  have  been  written  by  earlier 
bishops  of  Rome,  from  St.  Clement  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  downwards. 

"We  may  now  suppose  ourselves  to  have 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; 
and  in  the  first  half  of  that  century  we  find  the 
Roman  power  continually  on  the  increase. 
Many  circumstances  favoured  it.  Controversies 
arose  in  the  East,  as  before,  and  the  alliance  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was,  as  before,  of  vast  im- 
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portance  to  the  parties  concerned  in  those  con- 
troversies. We  find  the  bishops  of  the  chief 
Eastern  sees  continually  arrayed  against  each 
other,  from  the  great  and  good  St.  John  Chry- 
sostorn,  of  Constantinople,  and  his  persecutor 
Theophilus,  of  Alexandria,  downwards ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  Eastern  bishops  were  driven  to 
look  to  Rome,  not  only  as  the  chief  Church  of 
the  West,  but  as  representative  of  the  whole 
West.  Moreover,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
especially  interested  in  courting  the  alliance  of 
Rome,  by  way  of  counter-balance  to  the  import- 
ance which  Constantinople  had  lately  acquired, 
while  their  own  older  and  more  venerable  pri- 
vileges had  come  to  be  of  comparatively  little 
account.  And,  as  the  Eastern  patriarchs  were 
obliged  to  appear  personally  in  these  differences, 
to  take  part  in  sharp  encounters  of  the  tongue, 
to  risk  the  perils  of  hasty  speech  or  action,  even 
to  mix  in  personal  affrays,  and  to  endure  bodily 
violence, — while  such  things  as  these  could  not 
but  injure  the  estimation  of  the  Eastern  patri- 
archs,— the  dignity  of  the^Roman  bishop  rose  in 
men's  eyes  in  consequence  of  his  exemption 
from  such  dangers  ;  because  he  spoke  calmly 
and  deliberately,  as  from  a  distance  ;  because  in 
the  councils,  which  were  often  scenes  of  great 
violence  and  uproar,  he  condescended  to  appear 
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only  by  representatives,  whose  acts,  if  they 
failed  in  any  way  to  maintain  his  claims  in  the 
fullest  extent,  he  might  afterwards  hold  him- 
self free  to  disavow. 

The  first  remarkable  Pope  of  this  time  is 
Innocent  I.,  who  held  the  see  from  402  to  417, 
and  applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  advance 
its  privileges.  Among  other  things,  he  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  the  prefecture  of  Eastern  Illyri- 
cum,  which  included  all  the  country  from  the 
Danube  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece, 
and  he  appointed  Ruf us,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
to  govern  it  as  his  vicar.1  This  assumption, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  begun  by  Siricius, 
but  it  was  Innocent  who  fully  carried  it  out. 
After  a  time  the  arrangement  was  reversed  by 
Theodosius  II.,  who,  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  to  which  Illyricum  belonged, 
ordered  in  421  that  it  should  be  subject  to 
the  See  of  Constantinople,  "  which,"  says  he, 
"rejoices  in  the  prerogative  of  old  Rome;" 
but,  at  the  desire  of  the  Western  emperor 
Honorius,  he  afterwards  restored  the  province  to 
Home. 

Under  Innocent  there  are  many  instances  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  Rome  with  other 

1  Irmoc.  Ep.  13,  in  Migne,  Patrol,  sx. 
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Churches,  or  of  attempts  to  dictate  to  them. 
In  writing  to  Decentius,  Bishop  of  Eugubium,2 
he  lays  it  down  that  all  Churches  ought  to 
follow  the  usages  of  Rome.  "  Who,"  he  asks, 
"  is  ignorant,  or  does  not  perceive,  that  that 
which  was  delivered  by  the  chief  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  to  the  Homan  Church,  and  is  even  to  this 
day  kept,  ought  to  be  observed  by  all,  and  that 
nothing  else  ought  to  be  superinduced  or  intro- 
duced which  has  not  authority,  or  which  seems 
to  derive  its  pattern  from  some  other  source  ?  " 
Innocent,  indeed,  seems  to  limit  the  application 
of  this  principle  by  going  on  to  add  "especially" 
that  the  Churches  of  Italy,  the  Gauls,  the 
Spains,  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  islands  which 
lie  between,  had  been  founded  by  emissaries  of 
St.  Peter  or  his  successors,  and  by  challenging 
proof  that  any  other  Apostle  ever  taught  in 
those  parts.  He  seems,  that  is,  to  limit  the 
application  of  his  rule  to  the  Western  Church. 
But  on  the  one  hand  we  find  that,  even 
with  that  limitation,  it  was  not  admitted  by 
Innocent's  contemporaries,  St.  Ambrose,3  St. 
Jerome,4  and  St.  Augustine/  who  all  main- 
tained the  right  of  Churches  to  settle  their 
own  local  usages  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as 

2  Ep.  25.  3  De  Sacramentis,  iii.  1. 

4  Ep.  Ixxi.  6.  5  Epp.  36,  54. 

O    2 
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we  shall  see,  within  no  long  time  the  principle 
that  the  Roman  rule  ought  to  be  followed  was 
extended  by  Leo  the  Great  to  the  whole  Church, 
Eastern  as  well  as  Western. 

In  a  letter  to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
we  find  Innocent  setting  forth  his  idea  of  eccle- 
siastical precedence.  "  We  recognize,"  he  writes, 
•"  that  the  Church  of  Antioch  is  not  set  over 
.some  province  in  its  diocese,"  [that  is,  it  is  set 
over  the  whole  civil  diocese  of  the  East,  under- 
standing the  word  in  the  sense  which  I  have 
-already  explained].  "  Hence  we  observe  that 
this  was  assigned  to  it,  not  so  much  from  the 
•magnificence  of  the  city,  as  because  it  is  shown 
to  have  been  the  first "  [that  is,  earliest]  "  see 
of  the  first  Apostle,  and  one  which  would  not 
yield  to  the  see  of  the  city  of  Rome,  but  that 
that  which  the  former  [Antioch]  obtained  in 
passing,  the  latter  [Rome]  rejoices  in  as  having 
been  taken  up  and  consummated  in  her."e 

Innocent's  lofty  ideas  as  to  the  claims  of  Rome 
were  again  shown  in  his  letters  on  the  Pelagian 
controversy.  As  to  the  history  of  that  contro- 
versy it  may  be  enough  to  say  here  that  Pela- 
gius  and  Celestius,  having  gone  into  Africa, 
and  there  vented  their  doctrine,  which  denied 
the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  the  neces- 
6  Ep.  xxiv.  1. 
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sity  of  Divine  grace,  were  condemned  by  the 
African  bishops ;  that  they  then  removed  into 
the  Holy  Land,  where,  taking  advantage  of  the 
difficulties  of  language,  and  of  the  ignorance  of 
their  judges — one  party  speaking  Greek,  and 
the  other  Latin,  and  the  bishops  of  the  country 
being  unacquainted  with  the  technical  terms  of 
theology — they  persuaded  some  synods  to  acquit 
them  ;  that  the  African  Church,  of  which  St. 
Augustine  was  the  leading  spirit,  on  receiving 
information  of  this,  renewed  its  old  condemna^ 
tions  ;  and  that  a  number  of  African  bishops, 
fearing  lest  Innocent  should  be  prepossessed  by 
the  reports  which  Pelagius  could  bring  in  his 
favour  from  the  East,  applied  to  the  Roman 
bishop,  requesting  that  he  would  join  in  the 
sentence  which  they  had  passed.  This  applica- 
tion, I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  imply  any 
acknowledgment  of  submission  to  Rome;  for 
the  Africans  throughout  acted  on  their  own 
independent  authority,  and  meant  to  acknow- 
ledge nothing  but  the  value  of  the  Roman 
bishop's  concurrence,  if  that  concurrence  might 
be  had.  But  Innocent  took  the  opportunity  to 
use  very  lofty  language  as  to  the  dignity  of  his 
see.  He  speaks  of  the  Africans  as  having 
referred  to  his  judgment :  "  Knowing  what 
due  to  the  apostolic  see,  since  all  of  us  who  are 
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in  this  position  desire  to  follow  the  Apostle 
himself,  from  whom  the  episcopate  itself,  and 
all  the  authority  of  this  name"  [i.e.,  seemingly, 
the  authority  of  the  episcopal  name]  "  took  its 
source,  whom  following,  we  know  as  well  how 
to  condemn  things  which  are  evil  as  to  approve 
those  which  are  praiseworthy."  7 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Fathers  considered 
that  nothing  in  remote  provinces  should  be 
finally  settled  unless  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  See,  so  that  the  Roman  decision 
might  serve  as  a  rule  for  all  the  Churches ; 
and  there  are  other  passages  to  the  same 
effect.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the 
Africans  to  dispute  all  this,  inasmuch  as 
Innocent  gave  them  the  support  which  they 
desired  ;  but  under  the  next  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Zosimus,  they  showed  clearly  what  was  their 
opinion  as  to  the  Roman  pretensions. 

Zosimus  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  was 
therefore  likely  to  be  favourably  inclined  to 
Pelagius,  whose  opinions  were  more  akin  to 
Greek  than  to  Latin  theology.  By  the  per- 
sonal communications  of  Celestius,  who  visited 
Rome,  and  by  letters  which  were  addressed  to 
him  in  behalf  of  the  suspected  teachers,  Zosi- 
mus was  persuaded  to  write  to  the  Bishops  of 
T  Innoc.  ap.  August.  Ep.  181. 
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Africa,  reproving  them  for  rashness  in  their 
proceedings,  and  requiring  that  either  the 
accusers  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius  should 
appear  at  Rome  within  two  months,  or  the 
charges  against  them  should  be  withdrawn. 
To  this  the  African  Primate  Aurelius,  with  two 
synods,  replied,  that  the  condemnation  which 
had  been  passed  on  Pelagius  and  Celestius 
must  stand  until  the  accused  should  have 
clearly  retracted  their  errors ;  and  they  plainly 
retorted  the  imputation  of  hasty  judgment  on 
Zosimus  himself.  After  some  further  proceed- 
ings, and  when  the  imperial  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  Zosimus  entirely 
changed  his  policy.  He  condemned  Pelagius 
and  Celestius,  and  issued  a  circular  letter 
(tracloria,  as  it  was  called),  in  which  he  adopted 
nine  canons  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  African 
Councils  against  Pelagius,  and  required  that 
these  should  be  signed  by  all  bishops  as  the 
test  of  orthodoxy.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
with  the  further  history  of  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy ;  but  these  points  are  to  be  noticed  in 
the  affair:  (1)  that  Zosimus,  after  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius, 
was  brought  round  to  condemn  them — a  cir- 
cumstance which  does  not  tell  in  favour  of  the 
Papal  infallibility  ;  (2)  that  the  Africans  showed 
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their  entire  independence  of  Rome ;  and  (3) 
that,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  which  Zosi- 
mus  incurred,  the  part  which  he  took  in  this- 
affair  helped  to  carry  forward  the  authority  of 
Rome;  for  his  circular — the  expression,  not  of 
his  own  original  judgment,  but  of  that  which 
had  been  forced  on  him  by  the  Africans — was 
the  first  example  of  such  a  document  issued 
from  Rome,  and  proposed  for  general  adoption 
as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Strangely  enough, 
the  very  letter  in  which  Zosimus  announces 
to  the  Africans  his  change  of  opinion  contains 
the  broadest  assertion  which  had  yet  been  made 
of  the  Roman  pretensions.  He  declares  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  be  such  that 
no  one  may  dare  to  question  its  decisions,  and 
that  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  inherit  from 
him  an  authority  equal  to  that  which  our  Lord 
bestowed  on  the  Apostle  himself. 8 

In  other  quarters — as  in  Gaul — Zosimus  took 
it  upon  himself  to  lay  down  the  law  very  abso- 
lutely ;  and  he  was  again  brought  into  collision 
with  the  Africans  in  consequence  of  an  appeal 
which  an  African  presbyter  named  Apiarius  had 
made  to  Rome  from  an  excommunication  pro- 
nounced on  him  by  his  bishop.  The  affair  was 

8  Ep.  12,  Migne,  Patrol,  xx. 
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long  and  complicated,  and  I  shall  mention  only 
such  points  in  it  as  bear  on  our  subject.  The 
Africans  denied  that  the  Roman  Bishop  had 
any  right  to  entertain  such  an  appeal,  inasmuch 
as  appeals  to  foreign  Churches  had  been  for- 
bidden both  by  an  African  Canon  and  by  the 
General  Council  of  Nica3a,  of  which  all  ad- 
mitted the  authority.  Zosimus  sent  some 
legates  into  Africa,  and  rested  the  lawfulness 
of  his  proceedings  on  a  canon  which  he  de- 
scribed as  having  been  enacted  by  the  Nicene 
Council — that  if  a  bishop  had  been  condemned 
by  his  brethren  in  his  province,  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
On  hearing  of  this  authority  the  Africans 
were  much  astonished,  as  it  was  not  in  their 
Latin  copies  of  the  Nicene  Canons,  but  was 
wholly  new  to  them.  They,  therefore,  resolved 
to  get  copies  of  the  Nicene  Canons  in  the 
original  Greek  from  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  and  begged  Zosi- 
mus to  do  the  like — declining  to  accede  to  the 
proposal  of  the  legates  that  the  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  Pope's  own  inquiry  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  notifying  this  to  Boniface,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  succeeded  Zosimus,  they 
express  a  hope  that  they  may  be  spared  any 
repetition  of  the  proud  and  galling  usage  which 
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they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Zosimus 
and  his  agents.9 

The  canon  which  Zosimus  had  cited  as  from 
the  Council  of  Nicsca  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  that  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica 
which  I  have  already  explained  to  you ;  and 
the  Council  of  Sardica  had  not  been  received 
as  authoritative  either  in  the  East  or  in  Africa, 
besides  that  Zosimus  hud  greatly  misrepresented 
the  import  of  the  canon  in  question.  The 
matter  came  up  again  under  Celestine  I.,  who 
succeeded  Boniface  in  422.  On  a  fresh  appli- 
cation from  Apiarius,  Celestine  sent  legates 
into  Africa,  when  the  African  Bishops  alto- 
gether denied  the  right  of  any  foreign  Church 
to  interfere  with  them,  and  declared  that  the 
holding  of  an  opposite  opinion  was  a  ground 
sufficient  to  warrant  excommunication.1 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  his  predecessor 
Boniface.  The  election  of  this  bishop  was 
opposed  by  a  rival  named  Eulalins,  who  was 
consecrated  by  bishops  of  his  own  faction,  and 
serious  disturbances  took  place  between  their 
partisans.  Boniface  applied  for  the  aid  of  the 
secular  power  to  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who 
established  him  in  the  see,  and  decreed  that  in 

9  Migne,  Patrol,  xx.  755. 
1  Caelest.  Ep.  2,  Migne  1. 
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future,  if  two  persons  should  be  chosen  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Home,  they  should  both  be  set 
aside,  and  a  fresh  election  should  take  place.2 

This  intervention  of  Honorius,  at  the  request 
of  the  Pope  himself,  appears  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  influence  which  emperors 
afterwards  exercised  in  the  election  of  the 
Popes,  and  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  in  the 
sequel. 

Celestine,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  the  successor  of  Boniface,  ventured  on  a  very 
bold  and  unprecedented  step  in  the  controversy 
occasioned  by  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople.  Into  this  controversy,  of 
course,  I  do  not  now  enter  ;  but  here,  as  before, 
Rome  maintained  and  added  to  its  authority  by 
espousing  the  orthodox  side,  and  by  holding 
aloof  from  those  personal  contests  which  divided 
the  great  prelates  of  the  East,  and  lowered  their 
dignity.  Both  Nestorius  and  his  chief  oppo- 
nent, Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (who  was  an 
eminent  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  but 
has  little  in  his  personal  character  to  recom- 
mend him  to  our  respect),  applied  in  the  matter 
to  Celestine.  But  whereas  Nestorius  wrote  as 
an  equal,  Cyril  took  a  tone  of  subservience 
towards  the  Roman  bishop,  of  which  there  had 

2  Concilia,  ed.  Harduin.  i.  1237-8. 
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been  no  example  in  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Celestine  hereupon  empowered  Cyril  to  act  as 
his  representative ;  and  he  wrote  to  him,  to 
Nestorius  himself,  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  others,  announcing  that 
unless  Nestorius,  within  ten  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Roman  letter,  renounced  his  errors, 
and  conformed  to  the  faith  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria, he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  his  flock  were  to 
avoid  him  as  one  excommunicate.  That  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  should  venture  on  such  a  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  prelate  next  in  dignity  to 
himself  was  something  very  startling.  But 
although  we  may  be  curious  to  guess  what  the 
issue  of  it  might  have  been — whether  Celestine 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  such  a  sen- 
tence by  the  force  of  his  own  authority — 
the  course  of  events  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
matter.  The  Emperor  was  prevailed  on  by 
Nestorius  to  summon  a  General  Council — 
the  third  General  Council  —  which  met  at 
Ephesus  in  431,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
execution  of  the  Roman  sentence  was  sus- 
pended. Cyril  presided  at  the  Council — not  by 
virtue  of  the  commission  which  he  had  received 
to  act  for  Celestine,  but  in  his  own  right,  as  the 
chief  bishop  who  was  present,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  him  who  was  under  trial ;  and  Nesto- 
rius  was  condemned  by  the  council  on  its  own 
full  authority.  Celestine  then  had  advanced  a 
very  high  pretension  to  the  right  of  judging 
and  condemning  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  established  it. 
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LECTUEE  VI. 

LEO   THE    GREAT. — A.D.    440 — 461. 

CELESTIXE'S  second  successor,  Leo,  who  held 
the  see  from  440  to  461,  is  one  of  those  Popes 
who  stand  out  most  prominently  as  agents  in 
the  exaltation  of  the  Papacy.  To  this  cause 
Leo  the  Great  (as  he  is  called)  brought  the  ser- 
vice of  a  lofty  and  commanding  mind,  of  great 
political  skill,  and  of  a  theological  knowledge 
which  surpassed  that  of  any  one  among  his  pre- 
decessors. And  we  may  not  doubt  that,  in  his 
exertions  for  the  elevation  of  the  Roman  See, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  labouring,  not  for  its 
benefit  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Church.  Yet  while  allowing  this,  we  must  not 
let  ourselves  be  blinded  to  the  striking  fault 
of  his  character  —  the  overmastering  love  of 
domination.  Barrow  styles  him,  "this  vizenly 
Pope,"1  and  although  the  use  of  the  epithet 
is  rather  strange,  we  may  understand  what 
1  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  p.  524. 
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Barrow  means  by  it,  and  perhaps  he  did  Leo 
no  injustice.  Leo,  with  a  reckless  defiance  of 
historical  fact,  declared  the  pretensions  and 
practices  of  his  Church  to  be  matter  of  unbroken 
apostolical  tradition — ascribing  that  venerable 
character  to  rules  which  had  been  introduced 
•within  the  last  half-century  by  Siricius,  and 
even  by  later  bishops.  And  under  such  pre- 
tences he  tried  to  enforce  the  usages  of  Rome 
on  the  whole  Church,  as  we  may  see  by  his  ninth 
epistle 2  addressed  to  Dioscorus,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. "  Since,"  he  writes,  "  the  most  blessed 
Peter  received  from  the  Lord  the  Princeship 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Roman  Church  abides 
in  his  institution,  it  is  impious  (ncfas)  to  sup- 
pose that  his  holy  disciple  Mark,  who  was  the 
first  governor  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  framed 
the  decrees  of  his  traditions  by  any  other 
rules,  seeing  that  without  doubt  the  spirit  both 
of  the  master  and  of  the  disciple  flowed  from 
the  same  source  of  grace,  nor  could  he  who  was 
ordained  hand  down  anything  else  than  that 
which  he  received  of  his  ordainer.  We  do  not 
endure  that,  while  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  of 
one  body  and  faith,  we  should  differ  in  any- 
thing, and  that  the  institutions  of  the  teacher 

*  Migne,  liv. 
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should  seem  to  be  of  one  sort,  and  those  of  the 
disciple  to  be  of  another  sort." 

On  these  principles  he  goes  on  to  lay  down 
the  necessity  of  an  absolute  conformity  to  the 
regulations  of  Rome. 

Leo  in  more  than  one  instance  repeated  the 
attempt  which  Zosimus  had  made  to  pass  off 
the  Sardican  Canon  as  to  appeals  for  a  canon 
of  the  General  Council  of  Nicaea  ;  indeed,  this 
seems  to  have  become  the  usual  practice  of 
Rome.  There  is  an  ancient  collection  of  canons, 
published  in  the  appendix  to  his  works,  where 
all  and  more  than  all  the  Sardican  Canons  are 
ascribed  to  the  Council  of  Nicsca,  and  in  this 
particular  canon  the  application  is  directed  to 
be  made,  not  to  "  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome,"  but 
to  "  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Rome."3  This  is  not, 
you  see,  the  substitution  of  a  later  for  an  earlier 
name,  which  might  have  been  regarded  merely 
as  the  filling  up  of  a  blank  with  the  name  of 
the  existing  Pope,  whoever  he  might  be.  Such 
a  substitution  might  not  have  been  unfair, 
although  we  have  seen  reason4  to  believe  that 
the  power  given  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  to 
Julius  was  intended  for  him  only,  and  not  for 
his  successors.  But  the  case  before  us  is  of  a 
different  kind ;  the  substitution  of  the  name  of 

3  Migne,  Ivi  402,  notes  on  Canon  xxx.  *  P.  68. 
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Sylvester,  who  was  earlier  than  Julius,  is  a 
downright  falsification,  which  was  practised  in 
order  to  make  the  Sardican  Canon,  enacted 
under  Julius  in  343  or  347,  pass  for  a  Nicene 
Canon  of  A.D.  325,  when  Sylvester  was  Bishop 
of  Rome. 

The  African  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  and  Zosimus 
maintained  its  independence  of  Rome ;  and,  as 
it  was  a  Church  which  far  exceeded  Rome  in 
the  amount  of  services  which  its  members  had 
rendered  to  theology  and  learning,  this  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  But  in  428,  the  Yandals,  who  had 
overrun  Spain  some  years  before,  passed  into 
Africa ;  and  they  soon  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  province.  The  greatest  of  the  African 
teachers,  St.  Augustine,  died  while  his  city  of 
Hippo  was  undergoing  a  siege  by  the  barbarous 
invaders  in  430.  As  the  Vandals,  like  other 
Teutonic  nations  which  overran  the  Western 
empire,  had  embraced  the  Arian  heresy,  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  Africa  found  themselves  in 
a  pitiable  condition  under  their  new  masters. 
In  their  weakness  and  distress,  they  were  glad 
to  seek  the  Roman  bishop's  support  and  coun- 
tenance on  any  terms  ;  and  that  interference 
with  their  concerns  which  had  been  so  stoutly 

H 
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resisted  in  the  time  of  Zosimus  was  now  ad- 
mitted without  objection. 

In  Gaul,  Leo  was  enabled,  by  some  differences 
among  the  bishops,  to  exercise  a  remarkable 
stretch  of  power,  at  the  expense  of  a  bishop  who 
was  greatly  revered — Hilary  of  Aries.  With- 
out going  into  the  details  of  the  case,  I  may  tell 
you  that  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  Rome 
from  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  Hilary, 
and  that  Hilary  denied  the  right  of  the  Homan 
bishops  to  receive  such  appeals.  Leo,  with  his 
usual  boldness,  but  entirely  in  contradiction  to 
facts,  declared  that  Rome  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  receive  appeals  from  Gaul ;  he 
issued  an  order  depriving  Hilary  of  the  power 
of  holding  synods — a  power  which  he  repre- 
sented as  depending  on  a  commission  from 
Rome  (Ep.  10) ;  and  he  procured  from  the 
Emperor,  Yalentinian  III.,  a  very  remarkable 
law,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dictated 
by  Leo  himself.5  In  it  the  Emperor  strongly 
declares  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
lays  down  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done 
against  its  authority  ;  "  for  then  indeed  will 
the  peace  of  the  Church  be  kept  everywhere,  if 
the  whole  body  acknowledge  its  ruler."  He 

5  The  date  of  this  was  445,  and  it  is  printed  as  No.  XI. 
among  Leo's  Epistles  in  Migne,  liv. 
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denounces  Hilary  for  having  broken  through, 
the  ancient  rules,  and  having  therefore  been 
condemned  by  the  Pope.  "And,"  he  adds, 
"  this  sentence  would  indeed  of  itself  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Gauls,  even  without  the 
imperial  sanction ;  for  what  is  there  that  would 
not  be  allowed  in  the  Churches  to  the  authority 
of  so  great  a  Pontiff?  "  But  he  goes  on  to  add 
the  imperial  command  that  neither  the  bishops 
of  Gaul,  nor  those  of  any  other  province,  shall 
be  permitted  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  but  that  they  shall  be 
absolutely  bound  to  receive  his  orders  as  law ; 
that  any  bishop  whom  the  Pope  may  summon 
to  Rome  shall,  in  case  of  neglect,  be  compelled 
to  go  by  the  governor  of  the  province.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  Pope's  authority  established 
over  bishops.  But  observe  how  it  is  estab- 
lished. Not  by  any  Divine  gift,  not  by  the 
authority  of  a  general,  or  any  other,  council ; 
but  by  a  law  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  so 
late  as  the  year  445  —  a  law  of  which  the  ope- 
ration must,  of  course,  have  been  limited  to  the 
Western  Empire.  And  Leo's  successor,  Hilary, 
by  citing  this  law  in  a  Gaulish  question,8  must 
be  considered  as  silently  admitting  that  the 

6  Ep.  11,  Patrol.  Iviii. 
II    2 
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claims  which  he  advanced  to  jurisdiction  had 
no  older  or  higher  source. 

As  the  occasion  of  this  law  arose  from  a 
difference  among  the  Bishops  of  Gaul,  so  the 
growth  of  the  Papal  authority  was  everywhere 
much  indebted  to  similar  causes.  Bishops  who 
were  at  variance  with  other  bishops,  and  in  a 
later  time  princes  who  quarrelled  with  other 
princes,  or  princes  and  subjects  who  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  called  in  the  Pope  as  arbiter 
and  ally  ;  and  thus  they  helped  him  gradually 
to  establish  a  power  which  at  length  towered 
loftily  above  not  only  the  rights  of  bishops,  but 
the  majesty  of  kings  and  emperors. 

During  Leo's  pontificate  arose  the  contro- 
versy occasioned  by  the  opinions  of  Eutyches. 
Like  most  other  controversies  of  those  ages,  it 
began  in  the  East ;  and  in  449  a  council,  which 
was  intended  to  be  general,  met  at  Ephesus  for 
the  decision  of  the  questions  which  had  been 
raised.  Leo,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  emperor  that  the  council 
might  be  held  in  Italy,  excused  himself  from 
appearing  at  it — partly  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  not  been  customary  for  Roman  bishops  to 
attend  councils  beyond  the  seas.  (You  may 
remember  that  Sylvester  was  unable  to  be 
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present  at  the  Nicene  Council  on  account  of 
his  age  and  weakness  ;  but  now  we  find  his 
successor  making  it  a  point  of  dignity  that  he 
should  not  be  expected  to  obey  the  imperial 
summons  to  such  meetings.)  Leo,  therefore, 
sent  three  legates  to  represent  him — one  of 
whom  died  by  the  way  ;  and  he  entrusted 
them  with  a  document  which  is  known  by  the 
title  of  his  "  Tome/'  or  "  Letter  to  Flavian." 
It  was  his  wish  that  the  council  should  receive 
this  document  as  a  rule  of  faith  on  the  subject 
which  was  in  dispute,  and  on  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  Incarnation  generally.  But  the 
council  was  in  no  humour  to  accept  his  dicta- 
tion, or  even  to  discuss  the  matter  fairly.  It 
disgraced  itself  by  the  furious  violence  of  its 
proceedings  (among  other  outrages,  the  aged 
Flavian,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  so 
savagely  treated  that  he  died  in  consequence) : 
it  decided  amidst  tumult  and  uproar  in  favour 
of  the  heretic  Eutyches ;  and  while  it  seems 
most  likely  that  one  of  the  surviving  Roman 
legates  was  overpowered  by  terror,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  dominant  party,  the  other, 
Hilary  (afterwards  Pope),  after  having  shown 
a  firm  and  spirited  opposition,  was  obliged  to 
leave  Ephesus  secretly,  and  to  travel  by  unfre- 
quented ways  to  Rome. 
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Leo,  on  hearing  how  things  had  gone, 
declared  that  the  late  assembly  was  not  a 
synod,  but  a  meeting  of  robbers — Latrocinium 
— a  name  by  which  it  has  continued  to  be 
known.  He  asked  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II. 
to  summon  a  fresh  council,  to  be  held  in  Italy ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which 
he  cited  the  Sardican  Canon  on  appeals  as  if  it 
had  been  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Nicrca, 
"  decreed/'  as  he  says,  "  by  the  priests  of  the 
whole  world."  7  The  application  was  in  vain  ; 
but  when  Theodosius  had  been  succeeded,  a 
few  months  later,  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who 
bestowed  her  hand  and  the  Eastern  empire  on 
Marcian,  a  new  General  Council  was  resolved 
on.  Leo  desired  that  this  council  might  be 
held  in  Italy,  and  that  it  might  not  enter  on 
discussions  of  faith,  since  he  considered  that 
these  had  been  sufficiently  settled  ;  but  that  it 
should  confine  itself  to  other  questions  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  Eutychian  affair.  The 
object  of  these  proposals  clearly  was  to  advance 
the  Roman  authority  by  giving  the  Pope  an 
opportunity  of  swaying  the  council,  if  it  were 
held  in  Italy,  and  by  getting  his  own  letter  to 
Flavian  acknowledged  as  the  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy on  the  Incarnation.  But  Mareian,  as 
~  Ep.  41. 
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Emperor  of  the  East,  was  resolved  that  the 
council  should  be  held  within  his  own 
dominions;  and  it  met  in  451  at  Chalcedon, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  to 
Constantinople. 

The  legates  whom  Leo  commissioned  to  act 
for  him  were  charged  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  the  council,  and  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  done 
except  in  their  presence  ;  but  although  much 
was  allowed  them,  they  were  not  able  to 
exercise  that  entire  supremacy  which  their 
master  intended ;  and  there  was  much  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  which  was  deeply 
distasteful  to  him. 

As  to  the  presidency — the  Roman  legates  sat 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Anatolius, 
as  presidents  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  real 
direction  of  the  council  was  in  the  hands  of 
certain  lay  imperial  commissioners.  The 
legates  endeavoured  to  impose  their  master's 
letter  to  Flavian  as  a  standard  of  doctrine,  and 
to  prevent  the  council  from  framing  any  new 
definitions ;  but  to  this  both  the  Emperor 
and  the  council  were  opposed.  The  Letter  to 
Flavian  was  indeed  adopted ;  but,  instead  of 
being  submissively  accepted  as  if  it  were  in 
itself  of  conclusive  authority,  it  was  exa- 
mined, was  compared  with  the  earlier  docu- 
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ments  of  the  faith,  and  was  then  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  the  council;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  earnest  exertions  of  the  Roman  legates 
to  the  contrary,  the  council  drew  up  a  defini- 
tion of  its  own  on  the  subject  of  the  Incar- 
nation. 

But  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  Leo 
was  a  Canon  (the  28th)  relating  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  second  General  Council,  in  381,  assigned  to 
the  Bishops  of  Constantinople  a  position  next 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman 
bishops  were  dissatisfied  with  this.  But  differ- 
ences had  also  arisen  in  the  East  as  to  the 
privileges  of  Constantinople  ;  for,  whereas  the 
Canon  of  £81  had  bestowed  on  it  nothing  but 
precedence,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
whose  dignity  and  influence  had  been  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  had  also  set  up 
claims  to  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  Thrace, 
Asia,  and  Pontus.  The  28th  Canon  of  Chal- 
cedon,  then,  was  intended  to  settle  the  privi- 
leges of  Constantinople  ;  and  in  so  doing  it 
repeated,  with  far  greater  distinctness,  that 
reason  for  the  precedence  of  Constantinople, 
which  in  the  Canon  of  the  Second  General 
Council  had  greatly  offended  the  Romans. — 
"  Following  in  all  respects  the  decrees  of  the 
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holy  Fathers,  and  acknowledging  the  canon 
which  has  just  been  read  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops  most  beloved  of  God,  who  were 
gathered  together  by  the  late  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  of  blessed  memory,  in  the  imperial  city 
of  Constantine,  the  new  Rome,"  [i.e.,  acknow- 
ledging the  canon  of  the  Second  General 
Council]  "we  also  determine  and  enact  the 
same  things  concerning  the  privileges  of  the 
most  holy  Church  of  the  said  Constantinople, 
the  new  Rome.  For,  indeed,  the  Fathers 
rightly  gave  precedence  to  the  see  of  the 
elder  Rome,  because  that  was  the  imperial 
city ;  and  with  the  same  object  the  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops  most  beloved  of  God " 
[i.e.  the  Second  General  Council]  "awarded 
the  like  precedence  to  the  most  holy  see  of  the 
new  Rome,  reasonably  judging  that  the  city 
which  is  honoured  as  the  seat  of  empire  and  of 
the  senate,  and  which  enjoys  equal  precedence 
[i.e.  in  secular  things]  with  the  elder  imperial 
Rome,  ought  also  to  be  magnified  like  it  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  being  next  after  it." 

The  Roman  legates,  who  had  been  absent 
when  this  canon  was  passed,  protested  against 
it  next  day,  but  were  reminded  that  their 
absence  had  been  through  their  own  fault ;  and 
their  threats  of  reporting  the  matter  to  Leo 
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were  met  by  the  answer  that  the  synod  had 
already  decided  the  question. 

On  receiving  a  report  of  the  council,  Leo 
expressed  himself  strongly  against  the  28th 
Canon.  He  denied,  with  his  usual  audacity  in 
such  matters,  that  the  precedence  of  sees  had 
ever  depended  on  the  importance  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  were.  He  asserted  that  the 
Canon  of  the  Second  General  Council  had  never 
been  acted  on  or  notified  to  the  Roman  see ; 
although  (not  to  mention  other  instances  to  the 
contrary)  his  own  legates  at  the  First  Session 
of  Chalcedon  had  admitted  the  Canon  of  the 
Second  General  Council  by  joining  in  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Latrocinium  for  having 
degraded  Flavian  of  Constantinople  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  place  among  the  bishops. 
He  pretended  that  the  new  canon  contradicted 
the  Nicene  Council  by  subjecting  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  to  Constantinople  ;  he  declared  it 
to  be  annulled  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
and  loudly  complained  of  the  ambition  of 
Anatolius  in  seeking  the  exaltation  of  his  see. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this  vehemence,  the 
canon,  from  the  time  of  its  enactment,  was 
steadily  enforced  by  the  Eastern  Court. 

Yet,  after  all  that  had  been  done  at  Chal- 
cedon otherwise  than  he  wished,  Leo  was  able 
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to  turn  the  council  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
It  was  there  that  the  Roman  legates  for  the 
first  time  obtained  the  presidency  of  a  General 
Council ;  and  this  was  much  in  their  favour, 
although  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was 
joined  with  them,  and  although  both  he  and 
they  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  im- 
perial commissioners,  and  had  no  privileges 
beyond  other  members  of  the  assembly.  But 
Leo,  in  his  letters  after  the  council,  made  the 
utmost  of  the  part  which  his  legates  had  taken. 
He  represented  them  as  having  judicially 
decided  matters  as  to  which  they  had  only 
been  allowed  to  give  their  opinion,  and  of 
which  the  decision  had  been  left  to  the  council 
at  large;  and  the  adoption  of  his  letter  to 
Flavian, — although  it  was  not  adopted  simply 
as  coming  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  after 
the  council,  by  independent  examination,  had 
satisfied  itself  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  docu- 
ment— contributed  greatly  to  raise  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Roman  bishop's  authority. 

In  the  course  of  the  council's  proceedings 
we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  a  title  which 
we  shall  hear  more  of  by-and-by.  A  party  of 
the  Alexandrian  clergy,  who  had  reason  to 
complain  of  their  bishop,  Dioscorus,  and  wished 
to  enlist  the  Roman  legates  on  their  side,  styled 
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Leo  "  Ecumenical  Archbishop,  and  Patriarch 
of  the  Great  Rome."  "What  this  title  signified 
it  is  impossible  exactly  to  say ;  for  the  inflation 
of  Oriental  language  delights  in  words  which 
seem  to  mean  far  more  than  they  are  really 
intended  to  mean.  But  at  all  events,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  uni- 
versal bishop  in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclude 
others  from  being  universal  bishops  too.  For 
the  style  of  "  Ecumenical  Patriarch "  was 
assumed  by  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople  also, 
— out  of  a  wish  to  magnify  their  dignity,  no 
doubt,  but  yet  without  any  intention  of  claim- 
ing dominion  over  the  Western  Church ;  and 
at  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  the 
following  century  we  find  that  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  and  of  Constantinople  are  each  styled 
"  Archbishop  and  Ecumenical  Patriarch ;"  and 
that  the  Emperor  Justinian  addressed  each  of 
them  as  "  Head  of  all  the  Churches."  By  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  title  of  "Ecu- 
menical Archbishop"  had  been  bestowed  on 
Leo  by  the  whole  council,  whereas  I  have  told 
you  the  real  origin  of  it.  But  I  shall  tave 
more  to  say  as  to  this  title  when  we  come  to 
Gregory's  pontificate. 
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Before  leaving  Leo,  however,  let  me  mention 
that  he  introduced  a  novelty  of  consideralle 
importance,  by  establishing  a  bishop  at  Con- 
stantinople as  his  representative,  instead  of  the 
clergy  of  lower  rank  whom  his  predecessors 
had  employed  in  that  capacity.  This  bishop 
was  evidently  meant,  not  so  much  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  Rome  in  the  East,  as  to 
overlook  and  coerce  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Leo  inter- 
fered even  in  the  internal  concerns  of  that 
Church  would  probably  have  led  to  an  open 
breach  with  the  Patriarch  Anatolius,  but  for 
the  death  of  Anatolius  in  458. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LEO  THE  GREAT  TO  THAT 
OF  GREGORY  THE  GREAT,  A.D.  461 604. 

THE  history  of  the  hundred  and  forty 
years  next  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
is  very  complicated,  and  for  the  most  part 
is  of  very  little  interest.  All  through  the 
time,  although  with  some  little  temporary 
fallings-back,  the  Papacy  was  advancing, 
not  only  in  pretensions,  but  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  power.  The  Popes  had  now  estab- 
lished a  religious  sway  over  every  Western 
country,  and  they  boldly  endeavoured  to  extend 
their  influence  over  the  East  likewise.  One  of 
them,  Felix  III.,  in  484,  took  it  on  himself  to 
depose  Peter  the  Fuller  (as  he  was  called) 
from  the  patriarchal  See  of  Antioch.  He  went 
on  to  declare  Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, whose  ambition  is  supposed  to  have 
aimed  at  the  exaltation  of  his  see  even  above 
that  of  the  ancient  Rome  itself,  to  be  deposed 
and  excommunicated  ;  and  for  thirty-five  years 
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the  Bishops  of  Rome  treated  the  whole  of  the 
East  as  heretical,  for  refusing  to  break  with 
Acacius,  or  to  denounce  his  memory.  And  this 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  charge 
on  which  Acacius  himself  had  been  condemned 
by  Ro,me  was  not  one  of  heresy,  but  only  related 
to  the  secondary  offence  of  having  communi- 
cated with  heretics.  The  breach  was  at  length 
healed ;  some  of  the  names  of  Eastern  prelates 
which  the  Romans  had  expunged  from  their 
books  were  restored ;  and  Tillemont  remarks 
that  later  Popes  have  been  fain  to  invoke  the 
intercession  of  saints  whom,  while  living,  their 
predecessors  rejected  from  communion.1 

In  all  these  quarrels  with  the  Eastern  pre- 
lates the  Popes  usually  had  a  strong  party  in 
the  enemy's  camp — I  mean  the  monks,  who, 
whether  in  a  good  cause  or  in  a  bad,  were 
usually  disposed  to  be  insubordinate  to  their 
bishops,  and  to  prefer  a  connexion  with  Rome. 

In  various  ways  we  find  the  Papal  claims 
becoming  higher  and  higher.  Felix,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Zeno,2  speaks  of  himself 
as  the  Yicar  of  St.  Peter.  He  says  that  the 
Saviour  speaks  in  His  apostle,  and  that  the 
Apostle  speaks  in  his  vicar;  and  by-and-by 
(although  not  until  a  later  time  than  that 
1  Hemoires,  xvi.  372.  -  Ep.  12,  Migne,  Iviii. 
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which  we  are  now  surveying)  the  Popes  came, 
from  being  styled  Vicars  of  St.  Peter,  to  style 
themselves  Vicars  of  Christ. 

Gelasius,  who  succeeded  Felix  in  492,  asserts 
in  very  lofty  terms  the  primacy  of  Rome  ;  that 
Rome  has  authority  to  try  all  appeals,  that 
from  it  no  appeal  can  be  made,  and  that  it  is 
entitled  to  revoke  all  judgments  given  by  any 
other  authority  ;  and  in  writing  to  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius  he  asserts  the  principle  that 
there  are  two  powers  which  govern  the  world — 
the  authority  of  pontiffs  and  that  of  princes — 
a  principle  which  his  successors  were  after- 
wards to  develope  so  as  to  claim  a  superiority 
and  a  control  over  all  earthly  powers.  The 
Bishops  of  Rome  were  continually  acquiring 
additional  wealth,  so  that  they  became  great 
landowners,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  many 
other  countries ;  and  by  means  of  the  agents 
whom  they  employed  in  the  management  of 
their  property,  they  were  able  to  watch  over 
the  affairs  of  distant  Churches,  and  to  exercise 
a  frequent  interference  in  them.  Even  the 
heresy  of  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  West 
(for,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  these  had 
adopted  the  Arian  Creed,)  was  in  its  effect 
favourable  to  the  power  of  the  Popes,  inasmuch 
as,  by  everywhere  presenting  the  same  enemy 
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to  be  combated,  it  tended  to  force  the  orthodox 
into  combination  and  centralization,  and  to 
prevent  the  Church  from  being  broken  up  into 
separate  and  independent  nationalities.  So,  in 
respect  of  temporal  power,  the  Papacy  gained 
by  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  and 
by  their  aggressive  attitude  towards  the  pro- 
vinces which  remained  to  the  empire ;  because, 
in  the  absence  of  the  emperors,  the  popes  were 
compelled  to  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
heads  of  the  Italian  people,  and  thus  acquired 
a  new  importance  and  influence.  The  frequent 
disputes  which  arose  between  bishops  on  ques- 
tions of  precedence  and  jurisdiction  occasioned 
continual  references  to  Rome,  and  advanced 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  spiritual  authority  in  the 
Papacy — more  especially  as  the  contending 
parties  were  often  subject  to  different  civil 
governments.  Applications  too  were  often 
made,  as  before,  to  Rome  in  matters  of  difficulty. 
These  references  were  answered  by  decretal 
epistles  ;  and  as  the  applicants  were  glad  to  be 
assured  that  the  substance  of  such  replies  was  of 
apostolical  tradition  and  of  universal  authority, 
the  Pope  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
dictator  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  monk 
named  Dionysius  Exiguus  (i.e.,  the  Little),  col- 
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lected  the  Canons  of  the  general  and  of  the 
chief  provincial  Councils,  and  included  with 
them  the  decretal  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  from 
Siricius  downwards.  His  collection  became 
the  standard  of  Ecclesiastical  law  in  the  West ; 
and  it  contributed  much  to  exalt  the  authority 
of  that  see  whose  decrees  were  thus  apparently 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  decisions  of  the  most 
venerated  councils. 

I  have  hinted  that  the  successes  of  Rome 
during  this  period  were  not  wholly  without 
drawbacks.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Yigilius,  who  held 
the  see  from  537  to  555.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  Papacy,  this  man  bound  himself  to  the 
Imperial  power  by  engagements  which  he 
afterwards  found  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty 
to  fulfil.  He  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  detained  seven  years ; 
he  submitted  to  miserable  humiliations,  and  was 
guilty  of  shameful  vacillation  and  tergiversa- 
tion, in  the  controversy  of  what  were  called 
the  "Three  Articles."  The  damage  which 
resulted  to  the  Papacy  from  the  conduct  of 
Vigilius  was  increased  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  appointment  of  his  successor  Pelagius  I., 
when  the  Emperor  Justinian  introduced  the 
novelty  of  confirming  the  Pope  in  his  office  by 
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the  Imperial  sanction,  which  from  that  time 
came  to  be  regarded  as  necessary. 

Still,  notwithstanding  these  things,  the 
Papacy,  when  Gregory  the  First,  a  great  and 
also  a  good  Pope,  was  elected  to  it  in  590,  had 
risen  to  a  position  far  higher  than  that  which 
it  occupied  in  the  time  covered  by  the  earlier 
part  of  our  inquiry.  Gregory  (who  is  styled 
the  Great)  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Popes 
who  have  contributed  to  the  exaltation  of  their 
see.  Those  who  may  be  classed  with  him  in 
this  respect  are  Leo  the  Great  (440-461), 
Nicolas  I.  (858-867),  Gregory  VII.  (1073- 
1085),  and  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216);  and  to 
these,  if  his  attempts  had  been  crowned  with 
success,  you  might  add  Boniface  VIII.  (1294- 
1304),  who  carried  the  claims  of  the  Papacy 
higher  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  But 
Gregory  differs  from  all  the  rest  of  them  in 
this  respect,  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  these 
Popes  whose  memory  we  can  regard  with  much 
affection.  Whatever  the  gifts  of  the  others 
may  have  been,  and  although  we  may  make  all 
possible  allowance  for  their  sincerity  in  think- 
ing that  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  See  was 
the  necessary  means  towards  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  and  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  there  is  yet  about 
i  2 
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them  something  which,  although  we  may 
admire  them,  makes  it  impossible  that  we  should 
love  them.  However  pure  and  unselfish  their 
motives  may  have  been,  their  conduct  looks  too 
much  as  if  it  were  prompted  by  a  politic  and 
unscrupulous  ambition.  Gregory  I.,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  man  with  whom  we  feel  a 
sympathy  which  in  the  case  of  the  others  is 
impossible.  His  letters,  between  800  and  900 
in  number,  and  those  passages  of  his  sermons 
or  other  writings  which  bear  a  reference  to  his 
personal  circumstances,  show  him  to  us  in  a 
very  favourable  light,  as  a  man  of  truly  human 
Jeelings,  as  struggling  with  great  difficulties, 
as  kind,  generous,  tolerant,  while  he  is  zealous 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  special  blots  on  his 
character,  and,  although  attempts  have  been 
made  by  some  writers  of  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion to  wash  out  these  blots,  there  they  re- 
main. I  mean  (1)  his  subservient  behaviour  to 
the  Emperor  Phocas,  a  detestable  usurper  and 
tyrant  in  whom  no  trace  of  goodness  can  be 
discovered ;  and  (2)  his  frequent  compliments 
to  the  Frankish  queen  Brunichild  or  Brune- 
haut,  who,  unless  she  has  been  misrepresented 
more  than  probability  will  allow  us  to  suppose, 
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was  a  very  strange  object  for  the  praises  which 
Gregory  bestows  on  her. 

These  things,  no  doubt,  are  unpleasant  to 
read  of;  but  the  right  way  of  treating  them, 
if  we  wish  to  deal  kindly  with  Gregory,  is  not 
to  deny  clear  historical  facts,  or  to  do  violence 
to  our  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  without  human  weak- 
nesses— that  he  was  an  impulsive  man,  liable 
to  do  in  haste  things  of  which  he  might  have 
cause  to  repent  at  leisure ;  liable,  in  his  feeling 
of  zeal  for  the  Church,  to  forget  the  duty  of 
looking  at  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  to 
welcome  such  things  as  seemed  to  be  for  the 
Church's  immediate  advantage,  without  taking 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  which  ought 
to  have  entered  into  his  consideration. 

Let  us  now  notice  some  points  in  the  history 
of  this  great  Pope  which  bear  on  our  special 
subject. 

I.  As  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes. 
The  division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Em- 
pires had  ended  with  the  deposition  of  the 
Emperor  Augustulus  in  476.  The  power  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy  had  been  put  down  in  the 
following  century  by  Justinian's  generals, 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  and  Italy  was  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Emperor,  who  lived  at  Constanti- 
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nople,  while  it  was  governed  by  his  lieutenants, 
the  exarchs,  whose  residence  was  at  Ravenna. 
In  568,  the  Lombards  under  Alboin  descended 
into  Italy ;  they  wrested  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula  from  the  empire ;  they  after- 
wards got  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Bene- 
ventum,  and  in  Gregory's  days  they  threatened 
Rome  itself.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Pope 
was  necessarily  called  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics.  The  Emperor  was  too  far  off,  and  too 
much  engrossed  in  other  affairs,  to  give  any 
help  to  his  Italian  subjects  ;  the  exarchs  cared 
for  nothing  but  how  to  squeeze  the  highest 
possible  amount  of  taxes  out  of  the  distressed 
and  miserable  people ;  they  made  no  effective 
opposition  to  the  Lombards;  and,  as  to  the 
general  style  of  administration,  I  may  quote 
from  one  of  Gregory's  letters  to  Constantino, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maurice.3 

"  Having  been  informed/'  he  says,  "  that  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia  there  were  many  heathen, 
and  that  they  still  performed  sacrifices  after  the 
manner  of  heathenism,  and  that  the  priests  of 
the  said  island  were  torpid  to  preach  our 
Redeemer,  I  sent  thither  one  of  the  bishops  of 
Italy,  who,  by  God's  help,  brought  many  of 
the  heathen  to  the  faith.  But  he  reported  to 
a  EP.  v.  41. 
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me  a  sacrilegious  thing,  that  those  in  the  island 
who  offer  to  idols  pay  a  compensation  to  the 
judge  for  leave  to  do  so.  And  when  some  of 
them  had  been  baptized,  and  had  now  ceased 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  the  same  money  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  their  sacrificing 
to  idols  is  still  exacted  from  them  by  the  judge 
of  the  island,  even  after  their  baptism.  And 
when  the  aforesaid  bishop  had  reproved  him, 
he  answered  that  he  had  promised  so  large  a 
siiffragium"  [or  help — meaning,  I  suppose,  so 
large  a  contribution  to  the  imperial  treasury] — 
"  that  it  could  not  be  made  up  without  such 
courses  as  these.  But  the  island  of  Corsica  is 
oppressed  by  such  numbers  of  exactors  and  by 
such  weight  of  exactions,  that  the  inhabitants 
can  scarce  make  up  what  is  required  of  them, 
even  by  selling  their  children.  Whence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  possessors  of  the  said 
island,  forsaking  the  pious  commonwealth"  [i.e., 
falling  away  from  the  imperial  government], 
"  are  compelled  to  flee  to  the  most  accursed 
nation  of  the  Lombards.  For  what  can  they 
suffer  from  the  barbarians  more  grievous  or  more 
cruel  than  that  they  should  be  compelled  by 
constraint  and  exactions  to  sell  their  children  ?" 
And  the  letter  goes  on  to  give  a  very  bad 
account  of  the  administration  of  Sicily. 
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In  these  circumstances,  then,  as  the  pressure 
of  the  Lombards  made  it  urgently  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done,  and  as  no  help 
was  to  be  expecte^  either  from  local  authorities 
or  from  their  distant  master,  the  Emperor,  the 
Pope  was  compelled  to  act  for  himself,  not  only 
in  his  spiritual  character,  but  as  a  great  land- 
owner. He  did  what  he  could  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  he  took  it  on 
himself  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Lombards 
— a  measure  for  which  he  received  no  better 
reward  from  the  Court  of  Constantinople  than 
slights  and  ridicule,  but  which  endeared  him  to 
the  people  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the 
miseries  of  war.  Here,  then,  you  see  the  Pope, 
as  a  great  landowner,  drawn,  through  the 
apathy  or  the  helplessness  of  the  imperial 
authorities,  to  enter  into  political  engagements; 
and  thus  Gregory  will  be  found  to  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  great  political  influence  exer- 
cised by  his  successors,  and  for  the  temporal 
sovereignty  which  they  acquired. 

II.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Pope  was 
a  great  landowner.  The  property  which  had 
been  gradually  bestowed  on  the  Roman  See, 
and  which  had  come  to  be  designated  as  the 
"'  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter/'  included  estates  not 
only  in  Italy  and  the  islands  near  it,  but  in 
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Gaul,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  Africa,  and  even  in 
Asia.  For  the  management  of  the  more  distant 
estates  Gregory  employed  agents,  who  some- 
times belonged  to  the  orders  of  deacon  or  sub- 
deacon,  and  sometimes  were  laymen ;  and  by 
means  of  these  agents  he  carried  on  his  com- 
munications with  other  Churches,  and  with  the 
sovereigns  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Papal 
domains  lay.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
See  gained  a  footing  in  those  countries ;  and 
besides  this  Gregory  appointed  in  some  cases 
certain  bishops  to  act  as  his  vicars  or  deputies, 
conferring  on  them,  as  the  mark  of  this  com- 
mission, the  ornament  styled  the  pall.  This, 
which  had  been  originally  a  part  of  the  impe- 
rial dress,  was  at  first  bestowed  by  the  Eastern 
Emperors  on  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterwards  was  given  by  popes  to  their 
vicars,  sometimes  as  a  personal  distinction,  but 
more  commonly  as  attached  to  certain  sees. 
Of  this  we  may  hear  more  hereafter ;  but  I 
would  now  recall  your  attention  to  the  fact 
from  which  we  started — that  Gregory,  by 
establishing  vicars  in  certain  countries,  brought 
himself  into  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
Churches  and  with  the  sovereigns  of  those 
countries;  and  that,  in  particular,  by  forming 
such  a  connexion  with  the  Frankish  princes  of 
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Gaul,  he  greatly  strengthened  his  interest  in 
the  West,  and  provided  for  his  Church  a 
support  independent  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  tending  to  counterbalance  that  power.  By 
the  mission  of  Augustine  and  his  companions 
to  England,  in  596,  he  called  into  being  a  new 
Church,  directly  owing  its  foundation  to  the 
Homan  See,  and  bound  to  it  by  special  ties. 
And  by  the  influence  which  he  gained  over 
Theodelinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  speedy  extinction  among  that 
people  of  the  Arianism  which  they  had  until 
then  professed  in  common  with  the  other 
Teutonic  invaders  who  overran  the  Western 
empire. 

The  authority  of  the  Pope  over  the  Western 
Church  had  gradually  been  increasing,  but  its 
amount  was  still  undefined.  In  all  his  dealings 
with  bishops  Gregory  upheld  the  dignity  of 
St.  Peter's  chair  as  the  source  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical privileges — as  the  highest  seat  of  judg- 
ment, to  which  all  spiritual  causes  ought  to  be 
referred.  But  his  more  especial  superinten- 
dence was  not  carried  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  his  patriarchate — the  provinces  which  we 
have  found  designated  in  an  earlier  age  by  the 
name  of  suburbicarian.*  There,  as  well  as 

4  See  pp.  55—59. 
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elsewhere,  the  agents  whom  I  have  before 
spoken  of  were  employed,  and  we  see  already 
that  system  of  superseding  the  ordinary  grada- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  ranks,  by  means  of  a 
commission  from  Rome,  which  runs  through  all 
the  later  administration  of  the  Papacy.  For 
instance,  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
letters  of  the  thirteenth  book  are  addressed  to 
Anthemius,  sub-deacon  of  Campania.  The 
first  of  these  two  letters  relates  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  bishop  named  Paschasius.  "If  these 
stories  are  true,"  the  Pope  writes  to  Anthe- 
mius, "  know  that  it  is  not  without  your  fault, 
since  you  "  [you  the  sub-deacon]  "  have  neg- 
lected to  reprove  him  and  keep  him  in  order  " 
\_him  the  bishop]  "as  is  right.  Because,  all 
this  not  only  discredits  himself,  but  also  throws 
disgrace  on  the  sacerdotal  office,  we  desire  that 
j'ou  would  call  him  to  account  for  this  matter 
before  other  sacerdotes,  or  some  of  his  sons  of 
high  rank"  [i.  e.  laymen  of  high  rank],  "and 
exhort  him  that,  shaking  off  the  vice  of  slug- 
gishness, he  must  not  be  idle ; "  and  so  forth. 
You  will  observe  that  the  sacerdotes — by  which 
word  the  usage  of  the  time  shows  that  bishops 
are  meant 5 — before  whom  this  bishop  was  to 
be  called  to  account,  were  not  to  act  as  judges, 

5  Seep.  51. 
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but  merely  as  witnesses  of  the  reproof  which 
was  to  be  administered  to  Bishop  Paschasius 
by  the  sub-deacon — for  which  purpose  the  lay- 
men of  distinction,  who  are  mentioned  by  way 
of  alternative,  would  without  doubt  have  served 
equally  well.  In  the  next  letter  Gregory  tells 
the  sub-deacon  to  call  before  him  the  Bishops 
of  Campania,  as  to  whom  unfavourable  reports 
had  reached  the  Pope,  and  to  admonish  them 
as  to  the  necessity  of  diligence  in  their  office. 
"  But,"  it  is  added,  "  if  you  find  that  only  one 
of  them  is  negligent  in  this,  send  him  to  us 
without  any  excuse,"  in  order  that  at  Rome  he 
may  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  misconduct. 
In  these  and  in  other  like  instances,  which  may 
be  found  in  Gregory's  correspondence,  you  see 
that  principle  of  resolving  everything  into  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  of  setting  aside  the 
rights  of  bishops,  which  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Roman  system. 

One  thing  more  there  is  to  be  noted  as  to 
Gregory — his  quarrel  with  John  the  Faster, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  to  the  use  of 
the  term  Ecumenical,  which  John  had  assumed 
as  part  of  his  style.  We  have  already  seen6 
that  this  title  had  been  sometimes  given  by 
Orientals  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome — the  first 
6  Page  108. 
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instance  having  been  at  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don,  when  it  was  used  by  some  Alexandrians 
who  wished  to  recommend  themselves  to  Leo 
the  Great ;  that  it  was  sometimes  also  given  to 
the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  Eastern  usage,  it  had  not  that 
exclusive  sense  which  we  might  naturally 
ascribe  to  it ;  but  that  the  world  was  supposed 
to  have  room  for  more  than  one  Ecumenical 
bishop,  since  the  Emperor  Justinian  gave  the 
title  alike  to  the  Bishops  of  Home  and  of  Con- 
stantinople. This,  however,  the  Latins  could 
not  or  would  not  understand  ;  they  translated 
the  Greek  word  by  Universalis,  and  supposed 
that  Ecumenical  or  universal  bishop  could  not 
mean,  anything  less  than  sole  and  supreme 
bishop  of  the  whole  Church.  "When,  there- 
fore, John  of  Constantinople  styled  himself 
Ecumenical,  the  title  was  vehemently  objected 
to,  first  by  Pelagius  II.,  Gregory's  predecessor, 
and  then  by  Gregory  himself.  Gregory  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  "  proud  and  foolish  word ; " 
that  the  assumption  of  it  was  an  imitation  of 
the  devil,  who  exalted  himself  above  his  fellow 
angels ;  that  it  was  unlike  the  behaviour  of  St. 
Peter,  who  although  first  of  the  Apostles,  did 
not  pretend  to  be  more  than  of  the  same  class 
with  the  rest — (this,  you  will  see,  is  not  very 
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consistent  with  the  modern  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy), — that  it  was  a  token  of  Antichrist's 
speedy  coming.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  he 
said,  had  indeed  given  the  title  to  the  Bishops 
of  Rome — (here,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
Gregory  made  a  mistake,  since  it  was  not  the 
whole  Council,  but  only  some  Alexandrians 
who  appeared  there,  that  gave  the  epithet  in 
question  to  Pope  Leo) ; — but  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  had  never  adopted  it,  lest  they  should 
seem  to  deny  the  title  to  others.  And  I  might 
quote  much  more  in  reprobation  of  this  title 
from  the  letters  of  Gregory,  addressed  on  the 
subject  to  the  Emperor  Maurice,  to  the  Pa- 
triarchs of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  to 
John  of  Constantinople  himself. 

The  evasions  which  have  been  attempted  by 
Romanists  in  order  to  get  over  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Popes  objected  thus  strongly  to 
a  title  which  his  successors  have  long  claimed, 
are  curious  and  amusing.  "You  see,"  says 
Baronius,  "  how  Gregory,  although  he  declines 
the  title  of  universal,  yet  undertakes  the  care 
of  the  universal  Church."  That  is,  I  suppose, 
the  cardinal  would  persuade  us  that  Gregory  was 
really  universal  bishop,  although  in  his  modesty 
he  disliked  the  title,  and  that  his  successors,  if 
they  do  not  share  in  his  scruples  and  objections, 
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may  rightly  use  that  title  as  expressing  the 
fact  of  their  position.  Others  tell  us  that 
Gregory  objected  to  it  only  in  the  sense  of  sole 
bishop,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  later 
Popes  have  used  it.  But  in  truth,  Gregory 
objected  to  the  title  in  the  sense  in  which  his 
successors  have  used  it,  rather  than  in  that 
sense  which  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
intended.  He  objected  to  it  as  meaning  supreme 
bishop  of  the  whole  Church  ;  and  not  only  did 
he  deny  it  in.  this  sense  to  the  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  but  he  disclaimed  it  for  himself 
also.  His  language  is  quite  general,  and  would 
tell  as  strongly  against  the  assumption  of  the 
title  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  Observe,  too, 
that  in  this  affair  Gregory  was  not  aggressive, 
but  acted  in  self-defence.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  invade  the  rights  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, nor  did  he  claim  any  authority 
over  that  or  the  other  Eastern  Patriarchates. 
As  to  the  older  patriarchal  sees  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  he  holds  that  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  is  one,  and  that  the  Bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch  share  in  it  with  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  "  There  is,"  he  writes  to  Eulogius 
of  Alexandria,  "  something  which  binds  us  to 
the  Alexandrian  Church  by  a  kind  of  peculiar 
tie,  and  compels  us  in  a  manner,  as  by  a  special 
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law,  to  be  more  inclined  to  the  love  of  it.  For, 
since  it  is  altogether  certain  that  the  blessed 
evangelist  Mark  was  sent  to  Alexandria  by  his 
master  the  Apostle  Peter,  so  we  are  compelled 
by  the  oneness  of  the  master  and  the  disciple ; 
so  that  both  I  should  seem  to  preside  over  the 
disciple's  chair  for  the  master's  sake,  and  you 
over  the  master's  chair  for  the  sake  of  the 
disciple."7 

To  the  same  purpose  words  are  found  in 
Ep.  vii.  40,  so  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubt  that  Gregory's  views  on  this  subject 
were  directly  opposed  to  the  assumptions  of  the 
later  Papacy. 

7  Ep.  vi.  GO. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  TO 
THAT  OF  CHARLEMAGNE,  A.D.  604 — 814. 

As  we  follow  the  course  of  history  from  the 
age  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  find  the  Popes 
increasing  in  political  importance,  through 
circumstances  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
already  detailed.  The  attention  and  care  of 
the  emperors  was  more  than  ever  drawn  away 
from  Italy ;  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  Gregory's  death,  which  took  place  in  604, 
the  Saracens,  having  embraced  with  enthusiasm 
the  new  religion  of  Mahomet,  began  their 
career  of  conquest,  wrested  from  the  empire 
many  of  its  provinces,  and  kept  the  remainder 
in  continual  alarm.  Thus  the  emperors  found 
it  necessary  to  concentrate  their  strength  for 
the  defence  of  their  Eastern  dominions,  and  to 
make  over  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  as  the 
chief  personages  in  Italy,  the  task  of  guarding 
that  country  against  the  Lombards.  The 
Popes  were  now  masters  of  some  fortresses ; 
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from  time  to  time  they  repaired  the  walls  of 
Rome ;  and  the  Italians  came  by  degrees  to 
regard  the  great,  powerful,  and  active  bishops 
as  their  chiefs,  rather  than  the  distant  princes 
who  held  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  them, 
but  were  unable  to  provide  for  them  those 
benefits  of  protection  and  government  which 
subjects  expect  at  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 

In  another  quarter,  the  Saracens,  by  over- 
running Syria,  had  driven  out  the  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  who  withdrew  to 
reside  within  the  empire ;  and  the  Popes  en- 
deavoured to  take  advantage  of  this  by  setting 
up  vicars  over  the  Holy  Land — a  sort  of  pre- 
lude to  that  establishment  of  the  Latin  Church 
in  room  of  the  Greek  which  took  place  in  those 
countries  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  But 
this  system  of  vicars  did  not  come  to  much, 
although  it  shows  that  Gregory's  successors  were 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  aggression  very  unlike 
the  respect  which  he  had  shown  for  the  rights 
and  claims  of  other  patriarchs. 

About  the  same  time  with  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  began  the  Monothelistic  controversy, 
occasioned  by  the  opinion  that  the  Saviour  had 
only  a  single  will;  that  there  was  no  will 
belonging  to  His  human  nature  ;  whereas  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  defined  by  the 
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Sixth.  General  Council,  in  681,  is  that  "in 
Him  there  are  two  natural  wills  and  two 
natural  operations,  while  yet  the  human 
follows  the  Divine  and  Almighty  will,  not 
resisting  or  opposing  it,  but  rather  being 
subject  to  it."  This  controversy  arose  in  the 
East ;  indeed  the  first  occasion  of  it  was  given 
by  a  letter  which  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
is  said  to  have  found,  with  the  name  of  one  of 
his  predecessors  as  the  author.  But  of  course 
the  Popes  of  Rome  were  drawn  into  the  affair, 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  their  connexion 
with  it  was  remarkable.  One  Pope,  Martin, 
was  carried  off  to  the  East  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Constans  in  653,  for  his  resistance  to 
a  document  which  the  Emperor  had  set  forth 
as  a  formulary  of  faith,  but  which  Martin  re- 
garded as  tending  to  place  truth  and  error  on 
the  same  level.  The  aged  Pope  was  treated 
with  great  barbarity,  and  was  banished  to  the 
Crimea,  where  he  died  after  having  suffered 
even  from  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  may  be  mentioned  as  contributing  to 
show  the  relations  which  then  existed  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  Another  noticeable 
point  is,  that  at  the  Sixth  General  Council, 
which  was  held  at  Constantinople  in  680,  the 
representatives  of  Pope  Agatho  ascribed  to 
K  2 
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him  the  title  of  Ecumenical  or  Universal  Bishop, 
which  Gregory  the  Great,  only  eighty  years 
before,  had  not  only  denied  to  others  but  had 
rejected  for  himself;  and  that  from  that  time 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  generally  assumed  it. 

Another  point,  and  one  more  celebrated  than 
these  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  fact 
that  the  same  General  Council,  in  condemning 
the  chiefs  of  the  Monothelite  party,  included 
among  them  Pope  Honorius,  declaring  that 
"  in  all  things  he  had  followed  the  opinions  of 
Sergius  (the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
first  published  the  Monothelite  theory),  and 
had  sanctioned  his  impious  doctrines."  Now 
about  this  there  has  been  a  vast  quantity  of 
dispute,  arising  from  the  unwillingness  of 
Romanists  to  admit  either  that  a  Pope  could 
have  fallen  into  heresy,  or  that  a  General 
Council  could  have  pronounced  an  unjust  con- 
demnation. Some  of  the  extreme  Roman 
writers  have  had  recourse  to  very  strange 
shifts.  Baronius,  for  example,  who  never  allows 
any  difficulty  to  stand  in  his  way,  maintains 
that  the  acts  of  the  council  have  been  falsified, 
and  that  for  the  name  of  Honorius  we  ought 
to  read  that  of  Theodore,  who  was  not  a  Bishop 
of  Rome,  but  of  Constantinople.  This  is,  of 
course,  too  desperate  an  expedient  for  any 
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reasonable  person  to  follow ;  and,  therefore, 
other  writers  of  the  Roman  Church  have 
maintained  that  Honorius  was  personally  ortho- 
dox, and  that  he  incurred  the  condemnation  of 
the  council  only  by  endeavouring  to  com- 
promise the  question — in  short,  that  his  error 
arose  solely  from  a  desire  of  peace  ;  that  it  was 
an  error  of  conduct  only,  not  at  all  of  opinion. 
But  to  this  again  there  are  manifest  objections, 
both  in  what  we  know  of  Honorius  himself, 
and  in  the  language  of  condemnation  which  I 
have  quoted  from  the  council ;  and  the  more 
candid  writers  of  the  Roman  communion  now 
give  up  the  defence  of  Honorius,  except  that, 
perhaps,  they  may  try  to  qualify  matters  by 
suggesting  that  he  thought  more  soundly  than 
he  expressed  himself.  Such  is  the  line  taken 
by  Bishop  von  Hefele,  in  his  History  of  the 
Councils ;  and  in  Dr.  von  Db'llinger's  little 
book  on  the  "  Fables  connected  with  the  Papacy 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  there  is  a  short  essay 
which  sets  the  whole  case  in  a  perfectly  clear 
light.  The  results  of  this  very  able  and 
learned  writer's  examination  into  the  history 
of  Pope  Honorius  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

(1.)  That  Honorius  was  himself  involved  in 
the  error  of  the  Monothelites. 

(2.)  That  for  this  he  was  condemned. 
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(3.)  (Which  is  worth  especial  notice) — That 
until  within  the  last  three  centuries  the  case 
was  not  considered  to  present  any  difficulties, 
inasmuch  as  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  believed  that  a  Pope  might  fall  from  the 
faith  and  become  a  heretic ;  and  that,  in  case 
of  his  becoming  a  heretic,  he  might  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  deposed. 

(4.)  That  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have 
arisen  wholly  from  novel  theories  started  by 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  which  invested  the 
Papacy  with  privileges  such  as  had  not  before 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  it ;  and  that  hence 
have  come  all  the  trickery  and  all  the  slippery 
evasions  by  which  the  more  unscrupulous 
advocates  of  Rome  have  attempted  to  get  over 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case. 

Since  the  date  of  Dr.  von  Bellinger's  "Papst- 
Fabeln/'  the  condemnation  of  Honorius  has 
been  much  discussed  in  connexion  with  the 
question  of  Papal  infallibility  ;  and  I  believe  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vatican  Council's 
deciding  that  question  in  direct  contradiction 
to  all  historical  evidence  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman  communion 
in  this  country  is  said  to  have  uttered  the 
monstrous  and  suicidal  boast,  "Dogma  has 
conquered  history.'" 
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Some  years  after  the  Sixth  General  Council, 
— most  likely  in  691,  although  the  date  is  a 
matter  of  question — another  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  which  is  sometimes  styled 
in  tntllo,  from  the  building  in  which  it  met — 
I mil 'us  meaning  a  room  with  a  domed  roof — 
and  sometimes  Quinisext,  because  it  was  re- 
garded as  supplementary  to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
General  Councils.  For  as  these  had  confined 
themselves  to  matters  of  doctrine,  whereas  the 
earlier  General  Councils  had  also  passed  canons 
on  subjects  of  discipline,  this  assembly — the  so- 
called  Quinisext  or  Trullan  council — was  in- 
tended to  remedy  the  defect ;  and  it  drew  up  a 
hundred  and  two  canons,  which  were  signed 
by  the  Emperor  and  by  the  four  Eastern 
patriarchs.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
Pope,  Sergius,  had  been  invited,  as  was  usual 
in  such  cases,  to  send  special  commissioners  to 
the  council ;  but  the  acts  were  signed  by  the 
two  representatives  whom,  according  to  the 
practice  which  I  have  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Leo  the  Great,1  he  ordinarily  maintained 
at  Constantinople. 

Among  these  canons  were  six  which  were 
especially  distasteful  to  Rome.  One  of  them 
was  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  which  had 
1  P.  109. 
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been  bestowed  on  the  See  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Second  and  Fourth  General  Councils  ;  and 
others  were  not  only  directed  against  certain 
Roman  usages,  but,  in  condemning  these 
usages,  expressly  described  them  as  Roman. 
Sergius  on  receiving  the  canons  emphatically 
declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to  them  ; 
and  he  would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Pope  Martin,  but  that  the  tyranny  of  Justinian 
II.  soon  after  provoked  a  revolution,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Emperor  was  for 
ten  years  excluded  from  the  throne.  About 
two  hundred  years  later,  Pope  John  VIII. 
professed  to  sanction  such  of  the  canons  of  the 
Trulluii  Council  as  were  not  contrary  to  good 
morals  or  to  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
and  thuij  at  length  the  canons,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  became  authoritative  in  the  West 
as  well  as  in  the  East. 

The  error  of  Pope  Honorius,  which  brought 
on  him  the  condemnation  of  the  Sixth  General 
Council,  had,  of  course,  an  effect  unfavour- 
able to  the  authority  of  Rome,  which  until 
then  had  always  been  on  the  orthodox  and 
eventually  triumphant  side  in  the  great  con- 
troversies of  the  Church  ;  yet.  as  Pope  Agatho 
co-operated  in  that  council,  the  credit  of 
Roman  orthodoxy  was  restored.  And  although 
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Pope  Martin,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  very 
severely  for  his  opposition  to  the  imperial 
theology,  yet  the  fact  that  he  had  assembled 
a  great  council  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Monothelite  question  without  the  permission 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  bold  line  of  opposition 
to  the  secular  power  which  that  council  had 
taken,  established  precedents  which  were  likely 
to  be  important  as  telling  in  favour  of  the 
Papacy.  And  in  the  next  great  controversy 
which  agitated  Christendom,  the  two  powers 
came  into  collision  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

This  controversy  arose  out  of  the  measures 
which  the  Emperor  Leo,  styled  the  Isaurian,  took 
for  the  suppression  of  the  worship  of  images. 
Into  the  history  of  that  superstition  I  shall  not 
now  enter  ;  let  me  only  say  that  by  images  we 
are  not  to  understand  works  of  sculpture  only, 
but  paintings  also  ;  and  that  after  long  dis- 
putes the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  came 
to  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  and  usage 
on  the  subject — a  difference  which  continues 
until  this  day.  In  the  Latin  Church,  as  I 
need  hardly  say,  both  paintings  and  sculptured 
figures  are  objects  of  reverence,  whereas  the 
Greeks,  after  various  phases  of  opinion,  ulti- 
mately adopted  the  use  of  pictures  only,  and 
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condemned  the  religious  veneration  of  statues, 
and  indeed  of  all  works  of  art  but  such  as 
have  a  flat  surface.  Nothing,  they  say,  is  to 
be  worshipped  of  which  you  can  seize  the  nose 
between  your  two  fingers. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  (717 — 741),  and  his  son 
Constantine  V.  (741 — 775),  attacked  images 
of  every  kind — statues,  paintings,  and  mosaics  ; 
and  when  Leo's  edicts  against  them  reached 
Italy,  a  great  commotion  was  excited  ;  for  the 
Latin  Church  was  strong  in  its  devotion  to 
images.  I  have  already  told  you  something  as 
to  the  estrangement  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  emperors  and  their  Italian  subjects. 
At  the  time  when  the  iconoclastic  (i.  e.  image- 
breaking)  controversy  broke  out,  Gregory  II. 
elected  in  705,  was  Pope ;  and  he  found 
himself  distracted  by  various  influences.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
imperial  measures ;  on  the  other  hand,  he,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  regarded 
the  Lombards  with  vehement  aversion ;  and  his 
policy  was  influenced  by  both  these  feelings.  He 
rejected  the  edicts  which  forbade  images ;  but 
he  took  measures  against  the  Lombards  which 
were  the  means  of  preserving  Italy  to  the 
Emperor.  He  addressed  Leo  in  a  tone  of 
unmitigated  defiance.  "  We  must  write  to 
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you  grossly  and  rudely,  forasmuch  as  you  are 
illiterate  and  gross.  Go  into  our  elementary 
schools,  and  say,  '  I  am  the  overthrower  and 
persecutor  of  images  ; '  and  forthwith  the  chil- 
dren will  cast  their  tablets  at  you,  and  you  will 
be  taught  by  the  unwise  that  which  you  refuse 
to  learn  from  the  wise."  The  Pope  speaks  of 
a  design  of  carrying  him  off  to  Constantinople, 
like  his  predecessor  Martin,  but  he  treats  this 
with  utter  derision ;  he  has  only,  he  says,  to 
go  four-and- twenty  furlongs  from  Rome,  and 
no  pursuer  will  be  able  to  reach  him  in  his 
place  of  refuge ;  his  enemies  would  have  to 
pursue  the  winds.  He  exhorts  the  Emperor  to 
repent,  and  tells  him  to  take  warning  from  the 
fate  of  the  Monothelite  Constans  (who  had 
been  driven  from  Constantinople,  and  after- 
wards murdered  in  Sicily),  and  from  the  glory 
of  that  Emperor's  victims,  the  martyrs  Maximus 
and  Pope  Martin. 

Thus  the  Pope  had  in  one  way  defied  the 
Emperor,  and  in  another  way  may  be  said  to 
have  patronized  him  by  restraining  the  Italians 
from  setting  up  a  rival  to  Leo,  or  from  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  interest  of  the  Lom- 
bards. But  as  to  the  next  steps  which  he  took 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  some 
authors,  and  a  remarkable  consent  between 
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others.  Extreme  Romanists  and  extreme  Pro- 
testants agree  in  supposing  that  Gregory  ex- 
communicated the  Emperor,  that  he  stirred  up 
the  Italians  to  rebellion,  and  withdrew  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  imperial  government ; 
but  while  the  two  classes  of  writers  are  thus  in 
accordance  as  to  the  supposed  facts,  the  very 
acts  which  the  ultra-Roman  writers  represent 
as  glorious  demonstrations  of  Apostolical  autho- 
rity, are  regarded  by  the  extreme  Protestants 
as  anti-Christian  usurpations. 

But  between  these  extremes  there  are  writers 
of  more  moderate  opinions,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  who  deny  that  the  Pope's 
course  (however  his  motives  may  be  construed) 
was  such  as  the  others  represent.  Very  lately 
both  views  have  found  advocates — the  notion  of 
the  Pope's  having  persuaded  the  Italians  to 
revolt  having  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Grego- 
rovius,  the  author  of  a  valuable  history  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  other  view 
by  Bishop  von  Hefele  in  his  History  of  Councils, 
and  by  Dr.  von  Dollinger  in  the  little  book  as 
to  the  legends  of  Popes  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you.  Gregorovius,  indeed,  is  not 
to  be  classed  as  an  extreme  Protestant,  although 
he  has  here  taken  up  a  view  which  generally 
finds  its  only  champions  in  such  persons  or  in 
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their  extreme  opponents  on  the  Roman  side ; 
but  he  has  been  satisfactorily  answered  by 
Dollinger.  The  authorities  on  which  the  ultra 
view  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  rests  are  certain 
Greek  writers,  who,  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Papacy,  and  in  the  insufficiency  of  their  infor- 
mation as  to  Western  affairs,  are  anxious  to 
charge  on  the  Popes  the  loss  of  Italy  to  the 
empire.  But  there  is  sufficient  authority  on 
the  other  side  in  contemporary  Latin  writers ; 
and  their  statements  as  to  the  Pope's  policy  and 
conduct  fall  in  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  "  A  glance  at  the  state  of  things,"  says 
Dollinger,  "  shows  that  Gregory,  narrow  as  was 
the  line  on  which  he  had  to  move  under  condi- 
tions of  the  greatest  difficulty,  yet  understood 
how  to  keep  the  natural  position  which  was 
dictated  by  prudence  and  by  duty.  The  greatest, 
the  most  calamitous  and  most  threatening  lot, 
was  then  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the 
Popes  especially,  that  of  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  Lombards.  Gregory  shared  the  general 
feeling  on  this  point ;  and  this  lot — to  become 
the  prey  of  the  detested  strangers — would  in- 
fallibly have  befallen  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  territories  in  Italy,  as  soon  as  the 
Byzantine  dominion  should  be  broken."2  Dr. 
2  Die  Papst-Fabeln  des  Mittelalters,  155,  ed.  2. 
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von  Dollinger  goes  on  to  show  that,  although  the 
Popes  had  done  their  utmost  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Franks,  no  help  could  be  expected 
from  these,  as  they  were  full  of  other  occupa- 
tions, and  were  even  in  alliance  with  the  Lom- 
bards; and  he  concludes,  "If,  therefore,  Gregory 
had,  as  Gregorovius  represents,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  rebellion,  he  would  have  plunged 
into  a  hopeless  undertaking,  involving  the 
heaviest  losses  for  the  Roman  See."s 

All,  then,  that  Gregory  really  did  appears  to 
be,  that  by  raising  a  cry  against  the  Emperor 
as  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor,  he  made  him 
odious  to  his  Italian  subjects,  and  so  paved  the 
way  for  that  separation  of  Italy  from  the  em- 
pire which  followed  within  half  a  century. 

During  all  this  time  the  relations  of  the  Pope, 
the  Exarch  (who  was  the  Emperor's  lieutenant 
and  representative  in  Italy),  and  the  Lombards, 
were  continually  shifting.  I  need  not  go  into 
details,  but  it  is  worth  mention  that  at  one 
stage  of  the  story,  Luitprand,  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, bestowed  on  Gregory  II.  the  little  city 
of  Sutri,  at  no  great  distance  from  Rome,  and 
that  this  was  the  first  piece  of  territory  which 
the  Popes  possessed  as  sovereigns — the  first 
germ  of  their  temporal  dominion. 
3  Ibid. 
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The  opposition  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Emperors  was  carried  on  by  the  successor  of 
Gregory  II.,  another  Pope  of  the  same  name 
(A.D.  731 — 741),  and  by  his  successor,  Zacharias, 
a  Greek,  who  held  the  see  from  741  to  752. 
Zacharias,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 
one  Artavasdus,  who  was  set  up  as  emperor  in 
rivalry  to  Constantine,  the  son  of  Leo,  but  was 
put  down  after  having  maintained  his  claim  for 
three  years.  But  that  Papacy  is  remarkable  in 
our  history  for  some  other  things. 

It  had  until  then  been  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  that  the  election  of  a  Pope  should  require 
confirmation,  either  by  the  Emperor,  or,  at 
least,  by  his  representative,  the  Exarch ;  and 
the  frequent  disputes  as  to  elections  had  given 
the  Exarchs  many  opportunities  of  interfering, 
and  of  exercising  an  important  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  Popes.  But  in  the  case  of 
Zacharias,  the  reference  to  the  Emperor  or  to 
the  Exarch  for  approval  of  the  election  was  for 
the  first  time  omitted ;  and,  although  Zacharias 
was  still  a  subject  of  the  empire,  this  exclusion 
of  the  Emperor  from  a  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Popes  was  a  very  serious  change  in  the 
relations  which  had  until  then  existed  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  temporal  sovereign. 
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Let  us  now  turn  from  Constantinople  to  the 
connexion  between  Home  and  the  Teutonic 
nations  of  the  West.  "We  have  seen  that  when 
Christianity  had  been  extinguished,  or  nearly 
so,  in  Southern  Britain  by  the  invasion  of  the 
heathen  Saxons,  the  Church  was  founded  anew 
by  Augustine  and  his  companions  under  the 
authority  of  Gregory  the  Great.4  Thus  Eng- 
land was  in  a  special  manner  bound  to  the 
Roman  see,  as  the  immediate  source  and  cause 
of  its  later  conversion.  But  in  those  parts  of 
the  British  islands  which  had  not  been  occupied 
by  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  other  Teutonic 
invaders,  the  older  Christianity  had  survived — 
a  Christianity  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  which  had  been  gradually  developed  in  the 
Latin  Church.  Augustine  himself  was  brought 
into  collision  with  the  British  clergy  of  Wales ; 
and  soon  after  his  time  serious  differences  arose 
between  those  who  had  received  their  Chris- 
tianity from  Rome,  and  those  who  had  been 
converted  through  missionaries  of  the  Scotch 
or  Irish  Church,  sent  from  the  famous  island  of 
lona.  In  styling  the  differences  serious,  I  mean 
to  speak  of  the  amount  of  disagreement  which 
they  produced ;  for  the  subjects  of  disagreement 
were  ridiculously  small — the  two  chief  points 
4  P.  122. 
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being,  the  calculation  of  the  day  on  which 
Easter  should  be  kept,  and  the  shape  of  the 
tonsure ;  for  in  the  course  of  centuries  it  had 
become  a  mark  of  the  clerical  order  to  shave 
the  head  in  some  way,  and  the  usages  of  diffe- 
rent countries  varied  as  to  the  manner  of  this. 
The  leader  of  the  Roman  party  was  Wilfrid,  a 
Northumbrian  ecclesiastic  of  noble  birth,  a 
man  of  great  zeal  and  of  restless  spirit.  Through 
his  exertions  chiefly  the  Roman  usages 
triumphed  in  England,  and  the  attempts  at 
independence  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
ancient  British  Churches  were  suppressed. 

From  England,  then,  thus  devoted  as  it  was 
to  Rome,  went  forth  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  a  large  number  of  very  zealous  and 
active  missionaries,  who  wrought  with  great 
effect  on  the  tribes  of  Frankish  Gaul,  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  countries  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  Rhine — the  Frisians,  for  instance.  The 
most  eminent  of  all  these  preachers  was  Win- 
frid,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  who  was  born  about 
680,  and  laboured  as  a  missionary  from  716 
until  his  martyrdom  in  Frisia  in  755.  Winfrid, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface,  and  is 
honoured  under  that  name  as  "  the  Apostle  of 
the  Germans/''  was  consecrated  as  a  bishop  by 
Gregory  II.  in  723,  and  took  at  his  consecra- 

i. 
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tion  an  oath  which  had  never  before  been  re- 
quired of  a  missionary  bishop,  although  it  was, 
with  some  necessary  changes,  the  same  which 
had  long  been  exacted  from  bishops  within  the 
proper  patriarchate  of  Rome.  Standing  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  addressing  the  Apostle 
himself,  Boniface  swore  to  him,  to  his  vicar, 
"  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory,"  and  his  succes- 
sors that  he  would  "  show  all  fidelity  and  purity 
to  the  holy  Catholic  Faith,  and  by  God's  help 
would  continue  in  the  said  faith ;  that  he  would 
in  no  wise,  at  any  one's  persuasion,  consent  to 
anything  against  the  unity  of  the  common  and 
universal  Church;  but  would  show  his  faith, 
purity,  and  concurrence  to  the  Apostle  and  to 
the  interests  of  his  Church,  to  which  God  had. 
committed  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  to 
the  Pope  and  his  successors ;  that  if  he  should 
know  that  any  ecclesiastics  departed  from  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  Church,  he  would 
have  no  communion  or  intercourse  with  them, 
but  rather  would  check  them  if  he  could,  and 
would  in  any  case  report  their  designs  to  his 
lord  the  Apostolic  Pontiff."  s  Boniface  has 
been  sometimes  described  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Pope  rather  than  of  Christ,  and  has  been 
severely  blamed  for  his  alleged  subserviency  to 
6  Migne,  Patrol.  Ixxxix.  803. 
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Rome.  But  such  charges  are,  I  think,  alto- 
gether unjust.  For  Boniface  on  some  occasions 
showed  a  spirit  of  great  independence  in 
remonstrating  with  Roman  bishops ;  and  the 
reason  why  he  was  so  zealous  for  the  Roman 
connexion  was  simply  that  he  believed  the  ope- 
ration of  one  uniform  and  organized  system  to 
be  the  best  means  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel,  and  for  strengthening  the  Church  in 
countries  where  the  Gospel  had  already  found 
its  way.  But  that  his  labours  were  in  their 
effect  greatly  advantageous  to  the  Papacy  is 
altogether  certain. 

Towards  the  end  of  Boniface's  life  a  change 
of  dynasty  took  place  in  France.  The  old 
Merovingian  race  had  sunk  into  utter  impo- 
tency;  the  wretched  princes,  with  their  long 
hair,  which  the  Greeks  believed  not  only  to  be 
long,  but  to  grow  down  their  backs,  as  in  hogs, 
were  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
ministers,  who  bore  the  title  of  Mayor  of  the 
Palace,  and  were  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  And  now  Pipin,  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  putting  an 
end  to  this  pageant.  He  sent  two  ecclesiastics 
to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  ask  Pope  Zacha- 
rias,  in  the  name  of  the  Frank  nation,  whether 
the  real  holders  of  power  or  the  nominal  sove- 
'  L  2 
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reigns  ought  rather  to  reign.  Zacharias  gave 
an  answer  favourable  to  Pipin's  ambition,  and 
in  752  the  last  Merovingian  was  thrust  into  a 
monastery,  with  his  long  hair  shorn  after  the 
monastic  pattern,  while  Pipin  was  crowned  as 
King  of  the  Franks.  From  the  name  of  his 
son,  the  Great  Charles,  or  Charlemagne,  the 
new  dynasty  is  known  as  Carolingian. 

It  has  commonly  been  said  that  Boniface 
performed  the  coronation  of  the  new  king. 
Whether  this  is  true  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
question,  into  which  we  need  not  inquire ;  but 
I  must  beg  you  to  notice  two  things  : — 

(1.)  The  part  which  Pope  Zacharias  really 
took  in  the  change  of  the  dynasty  ; 

(2.)  The  manner  in  which  his  acts  were  after- 
wards represented. 

(1.)  Observe,  then,  that  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Pope  in  the  form  of  a  question 
put  by  the  Frankish  estates ;  that  his  answer 
was  not  a  command,  but  an  opinion  ;  and  that 
Pipin  was  made  king,  not  by  the  Pope,  but  by 
the  choice  of  his  own  countrymen,  although 
the  Pope's  opinion  was  valuable  to  him,  inas- 
much as  it  at  once  aided  him  to  seize  the  royal 
power,  and  yet,  by  throwing  over  this  an  ap- 
pearance of  religious  sanction,  guarded  it  from 
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becoming  a  precedent  for  any  revolutionary 
change  which  should  not  have  a  like  sanction. 
And,  if  we  look  at  the  .morality  of  the  Pope's 
advice,  we  must  remember  that  in  those  days 
the  notion  of  strict  inheritance  was  not  esta- 
blished as  in  later  times.  The  principle  of 
succession  among  the  Merovingians  had  been 
that  any  member  of  the  royal  family  might  be 
promoted  to  the  throne,  and  that  kings  might 
be  set  aside  for  incapacity;  and  it  was  now 
pretended  that  the  new  king  Pipin  himself  was 
of  the  Merovingian  race.  The  Pope,  in  sanc- 
tioning a  change  of  dynasty,  was  not  without 
some  excuse  which  may  mitigate  the  censures 
often  pronounced  against  him. 

(2.)  But  on  the  other  hand,  an  altogether 
false  colouring  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
affair  by  his  successors,  such  as  Gregory  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  and  Boniface  VIII.  These 
Popes  pretended  that  Zacharias  had,  by  his 
own  authority,  deposed  the  last  Merovingian 
king ;  that  in  this  he  exercised  a  right  belong- 
ing to  his  office,  and  that  his  successors  were 
entitled  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  to  transfer 
kingdoms  from  one  dynasty  to  another  at  their 
own  will.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  facts  of  the 
case  gave  occasion  for  this  misrepresentation ; 
but  it  is  important  to  understand  that  it  is  a 
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misrepresentation,  and  to  know  what  the  facts 
really  were. 

The  assistance  which  Pipin  had  received 
from.  Zacharias  in  assuming  the  crown  was 
repaid  by  substantial  services  to  the  Papacy. 
At  the  request  of  the  next  Pope,  Stephen,  he 
twice  crossed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  him  from  the  attacks  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  on  the  second  of  these  expeditions, 
in  755,  he  forced  the  Lombard  king,  Aistulf,  to 
make  a  large  cession  of  cities  and  territory, 
which  Pipin  presented  to  the  Roman  see. 
When  some  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor 
objected  to  this,  and  urged  that  these  territories 
should  be  restored  to  their  master,  as  having 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  Lombards,  Pipin 
answered  that  he  had  conquered  for  St.  Peter, 
and  could  not  dispose  otherwise  of  that  which 
he  had  offered  to  the  Apostle.  Here  then,  we 
see  the  Pope  established  as  a  temporal  prince, 
although  his  territories  were  held  under  the 
Frankish  crown ;  and  although  Rome  itself, 
while  virtually  separated  from  the  empire 
through  the  consequences  of  the  iconoclastic 
controversy,  was  still  nominally  a  part  of  the 
imperial  dominions,  so  that  the  Pope  was 
regarded  as  a  subject  of  the  Emperor. 

Pipin's  son  and  successor,  Charlemagne,  deli- 
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vered  the  Popes  from  what  had  long  been  their 
greatest  terror,  by  overthrowing  the  Lombard 
kingdom  in  774.  Under  him,  the  connexion 
between  Rome  and  the  Franks  became  more 
intimate.  On  a  visit  to  Rome  in  the  year  just 
mentioned,  he  is  said  to  have  added  largely  to 
the  donation  which  Pipin  had  bestowed  on  the 
Papacy ;  and  on  Christmas -day,  in  the  year 
800,  he  was  crowned  by  Leo  III.  in  St.  Peter's, 
as  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Whether,  as  Popes 
pretended  in  later  ages,  Leo  intended  by  this 
to  claim  and  exercise  a  right  of  transferring  the 
empire  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  or  merely 
to  revive  in  the  West  a  dignity  which  had 
once  been  divided  between  East  and  West, 
but  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  had 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  sovereign  only,  I  do  not 
here  inquire.  But  we  must  notice  some  circum- 
stances in  the  story  of  the  imperial  coronation. 
There  can,  then,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title  by  Charles 
had  been  settled  between  him  and  Leo,  during 
a  late  visit  of  some  length  which  the  Pope  had 
paid  the  king  in  Germany,  when  driven  from 
Rome  by  a  conspiracy  which  almost  cost  Leo  his 
life.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  affair  was  managed  was  very  much  against 
Charles's  plans  and  wishes.  The  Pope  sur- 
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prised  }iim  into  receiving  the  empire  by  placing- 
the  crown  on  his  head  at  a  great  religious 
festival,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  Romans, 
whereas  Charles  had  probably  designed  that  he 
should  first  go  through  the  form  of  being 
chosen  by  the  Romans,  and  that  the  Pope 
should  afterwards  add  the  sanction  of  religion 
to  this  choice  by  crowning  him.  It  seemed, 
then,  as  if  the  Pope  were  entitled  to  bestow  the 
empire  by  his  own  "  fulness  of  power,"  and  in 
this  sense  later  Popes  were  accustomed  to  cite 
the  case.  But  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
Charles's  policy ;  and  this  was  shown  throughout 
his  whole  reign,  inasmuch  as  his  legislation  in 
matters  of  religion  was  always  carried  on  by 
his  own  authority.  In  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
temporal  affairs,  the  Emperor  was  the  highest 
judge,  from  whose  tribunal  no  appeal  could  be 
made ;  and  in  authorizing  for  use  in  his 
dominions  a  collection  of  canons  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  he  signifi- 
cantly omitted  that  canon  of  Sardica  which 
prescribed  in  certain  cases  a  reference  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  And  when,  in  813,  Charle- 
magne felt  his  end  approaching,  and  desired  to 
provide  for  the  succession  to  the  empire,  he 
took  with  his  own  hands  the  crown  from  the 
high  altar  of  the  minster  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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and  with  his  own  hands  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  his  son  Lewis — thereby  asserting  that  he  and 
his  posterity  derived  their  title  neither  from 
the  Pope,  nor  from  the  acclamations  of  the 
Homans,  but  directly  from  the  will  of  God. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

FROM    THE    DEATH     OF     CHARLEMAGNE    TO    THE 
END     OF     THE      CAROLINGIAN     DYNASTY,     A.D. 

814—887. 

BEFORE  continuing  our  story,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  notice  two  remarkable  forgeries 
which  appear  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
time  which  we  have  now  reached — the  Donation 
of  Constantino,  and  the  False  Decretals. 

(1.)  The  Donation  ascribed  to  Constantino 
the  Great  may  be  found  in  vol.  Ixxv.  of  Migne's 
Latin  "  Patrologia ; "  and  there  are  several 
versions  of  it,  which  differ  considerably  from 
each  other.  The  general  sum  of  it  is,  that  the 
first  Christian  emperor  is  represented  as  pro- 
fessing, in  consideration  of  the  superiority  of 
ecclesiastical  over  secular  dignity,  to  confer  on 
Pope  Sylvester  and  his  successors  the  right  of 
wearing  a  golden  crown,  and  using  other 
symbols  of  sovereign  power,  and  to  endow  the 
Apostolical  see  with  the  Lateran  Palace,  the 
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city  of  Rome,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  or 
of  the  western  countries ;  that  he  is  made  to 
say  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  relinquishes 
the  ancient  capital,  and  removes  the  seat  of  his 
empire  to  Byzantium,  where  he  has  ordered  a 
new  city  to  be  built,  and  to  be  called  after  his 
own  name. 

The  date  to  which  it  is  intended  that  we 
should  refer  this  document,  then,  must  be  about 
the  time  when  Constantinople  was  built ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  328  to  330.  But  the  first 
writer  who  distinctly  mentions  the  donation  is 
JEneas,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  a  book  composed 
about  868,  nearly  five  centuries  and  a  half 
later  ;  and  the  earliest  Greek  writer  who  shows 
any  acquaintance  with  it  is  the  canonist  Balsa  - 
mon,  who  died  in  1180,  and  who  possibly  got 
his  knowledge  of  it  from  some  of  the  Latins 
who  in  that  age  had  been  carried  to  the  East  by 
the  Crusades. 

I  have  already  said  something  to  you  about 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  legend  connected 
with  the  donation,1  as  to  the  fabulous  leprosy 
of  Constantine,  and  his  fabulous  cure  and 
baptism  by  Sylvester ;  but  it  will  be  needless 
to  go  more  particularly  into  that  part  of  the 
affair.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  now  that  the 
1  See  pp.  43—45. 
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donation  is  a  forgery,  executed  most  probably 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth,  when  the  donations 
of  Pipin  and  Charlemagne  had  given  the 
Popes  something  of  territorial  power,  and  had 
awakened  in  them  and  in  their  partisans  a 
desire  of  wider  sovereignty  and  of  higher 
privileges.  One  curious  mark  of  forgery  may 
be  worth  pointing  out  especially — I  mean  the 
words  as  to  "  Italy  or  the  provinces  of  the 
Western  countries" — (omnes  Italics  sen  occiden- 
talium  regionum  provincial).  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  little  word  or  ?  It  seems  that  the 
provinces  of  Italy  are  regarded  as  being 
identical  and  co-extensive  with  "  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  western  regions."  Now  this  was 
certainly  not  the  case  in  Constantino's  day, 
when  the  empire  extended  westward  over 
Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  other  coun- 
tries. But  at  the  time  when  this  forgery  was 
executed,  the  imperial  dominion  in  the  West 
had  shrunk  to  the  limits  of  what  in  a  wide 
sense  was  called  Italy;  that  is,  the  Italian 
peninsula  with  its  dependent  islands,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  parts  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  or  rather,  this  was  the 
extent  of  the  imperial  claims  in  the  West,  for 
part  even  of  these  reduced  territories  was  no 
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longer  in  actual  possession  of  the  Eastern 
emperor. 

Here,  then,  the  forger  showed  his  ignorance 
by  transferring  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  his  own  day  to  the  age  of  the 
emperor  whom  he  attempts  to  personate.  At  a 
later  time,  the  reading  et  (and]  was  substituted 
for  seu  (or) ;  and  this  slight  change  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  meaning,  inasmuch  as, 
instead  of  limiting  the  provinces  of  the  West 
to  Italy,  it  speaks  of  them  in  addition  to  Italy 
—  so  that  the  Popes,  under  cover  of  that  read- 
ing, might  have  claimed  by  virtue  of  Constan- 
tine's  donation  the  whole  of  the  old  imperial 
dominions  in  Europe,  and  in  North  Africa  to 
boot.  And  they  did  at  one  time  attempt  to  en- 
force great  pretensions  to  temporal  dominion — 
not  by  asserting  a  direct  sovereignty,  except 
over  a  very  limited  territory  which  gradually 
came  into  their  hands,  but  by  claiming  a  feudal 
lordship  over  kingdoms,  and  exacting  some  sort 
of  tribute  by  way  of  acknowledgment. 

The  Donation  of  Constantine  was  generally 
believed  to  be  genuine  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and,  although  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  it  from  time  to  time,  they  did  not  spread 
widely.  But  as  soon  as  a  spirit  of  criticism 
reawakened,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tury,  the  clumsy  and  impudent  forgery  sank 
before  the  arguments  of  the  Italian  Lorenzo 
Valla,  the  German  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  and  the 
Englishman  Reginald  Pecock,  who  assailed  it 
almost  simultaneously,  and  in  entire  indepen- 
dence of  each  other. 

(2.)  To  nearly  the  same  time  with  the  dona- 
tion belongs  a  far  more  extensive  forgery — that 
of  the  Decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Isidore. 
We  have  seen  that  decretals,  or  decretal 
epistles,  were  letters  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
written  in  answer  to  references  which  were 
made  to  them  from  various  parts  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  earliest  genuine  document  of  this 
class  is  the  answer  of  Siricius  to  Himerius, 
Bishop  of  Tarragona,  in  the  year  385. 2  I 
have  also  mentioned  that  Dionysius  Exiguus 
(or  the  Little),  a  monk  of  Scythian  birth,  but 
resident  at  Rome,  compiled  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury a  collection  of  canons  from  the  general 
and  the  most  famous  provincial  councils,  and 
that,  by  adding  to  these  a  number  of  papal 
letters,  he  contributed  to  increase  greatly  the 
authority  of  such  decretal  epistles,  since  they 
were  thus  set  forth  as  if  they  had  the  same 
weight  with  the  canons  of  'the  most  venerated 
synods.8  This  collection  of  Dionysius  was 
8  Pp.  79, 80.  *  P.  113. 
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generally  received  in  the  "West.  But  in  Spain 
another  collection  was  used,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville.  This 
bishop,  who  held  his  see  from  601  to  636,  was 
regarded  as  the  great  glory  of  the  Spanish 
Church, — not  that  he  was  a  man  of  any  original 
genius,  but  because,  in  an  age  when  original 
genius  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  when  the 
most  esteemed  authors  deserved  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  compilers,  Isidore  was  distin- 
guished above  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
large  reading,  and  a  compiler  of  encyclopedic 
character.  The  Spanish  collection  of  canons 
which  bore  his  name,  then,  was  certainly  of  his 
age,  and  was  probably  formed  under  his  super- 
intendence, although  not,  it  would  seem,  by 
his  own  sole  labour.  But  now  another  collec- 
tion was  brought  forward  under  the  name  of 
this  same  Isidore  ;  for,  although  in  some  manu- 
scripts the  compiler  is  made  to  style  himself 
"Isidorus  mercator"  (the  merchant), there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  mistake  forpeccator  (the  sin- 
ner), which  was  a  term  that  bishops  very  com- 
monly attached  to  their  names  as  if  by  way  of 
humility, — -just  as  it  became  also  customary, 
and  in  a  greater  degree,  that  they  should  style 

themselves,  "I ,  unworthy  bishop."    And 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  collection  was  in- 
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tended  to  pass  as  the  work  of  Isidore  of 
Seville. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  collection  was, 
that,  instead  of  beginning  the  series  of  decretal 
epistles  with  Siricius,  in  the  year  385,  it  con- 
tained nearly  a  hundred  letters  which  bore  the 
names  of  the  earlier  Popes,  reaching  back  as  far 
as  Clement  and  Anacletus,  who  lived  in  the  age 
of  the  Apostles.  There  were  also  some  pieces 
which  professed  to  be  the  Acts  of  Councils 
before  unknown ;  and  there  were  some  new 
letters,  written  in  the  names  of  Popes  later  than 
Siricius— among  them,  one  in  the  name  of 
Pelagius  II.,  the  predecessor  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  which  has  often  been  quoted,  even  down 
to  late  times,  as  containing  the  earliest  claim 
on  the  part  of  a  Pope  to  the  power  of  summon- 
ing General  Councils.4  That  letter  is,  however, 
a  mere  forgery,  as  I  mentioned  when  we  were 
considering  the  Papal  claim  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  same  character  of  falsehood  and  spurious- 
ness  belongs  to  all  the  new  matter  that  the  pre- 
tended Isidore  produced. 

The   materials    did    not  all  come  from  the 

forger's  own  brain,  but  have   been   traced  in 

great   part   to   earlier   sources ;    to   the   Holy 

Scriptures,  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  the 

*  Seo  p.  52. 
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"Pontificals," — a  set  of  legendary  lives  of 
Popes  which  had  been  gradually  formed,  and 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Anastasius,  a 
librarian  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  by  whom  some  of 
the  last  lives  in  the  series  were  written.  The 
proofs  of  spuriousness  are  to  be  found  every- 
where throughout  the  decretals ;  for  example, 
in  the  shape  of  strange  anachronisms,  as  that 
a  Pope  who  lived  in  the  second  century  is  found 
corresponding  with  a  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
who  lived  more  than  two  hundred  years  after 
him ;  that  the  earliest  Bishops  of  Rome  are 
made  to  quote  the  Bible  according  to  St. 
Jerome's  version,  which  was  not  made  until 
about  the  year  400  ;  and  so  forth. 

But  the  questions  arise, — By  whom  was  the 
forgery  executed?  what  was  the  date?  and 
what  was  the  object  ?  5 

(1.)  By  whom  was  the  forgery  executed  ? 

It  seems  to  be  now  agreed  that  it  was  some- 
how connected  with  the  city  of  Mentz,  which 

5  The  forgeries  -which  are  in  the  names  of  the  earlier 
Bishops  of  Rome  are  usually  to  be  found  in  collections 
of  the  Councils  under  the  Pontificate  of  each.  The  whole 
pseudo-Isidorian  collection  is  printed  in  vol.  cxxx  of  JVIigne's 
"  Patrologia,"  and  a  new  edition,  with  an  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  readings,  and  with  a  valuable  introduction,  haa 
lately  been  published  in  Germany  by  Paul  Hinschius. 

M 
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St.  Boniface,  the  "Apostle  of  the  Germans," 
had  fixed  on  for  his  own  see,  and  so  had  con- 
stituted the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Ger- 
many. Whether  the  work  was  wholly  done  at 
Mentz,  or  partly  there  and  partly  elsewhere,  is 
matter  of  question.  But  almost  all  late  in- 
quirers seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  Mentz  was 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  workshop ;  that  one 
Benedict,  a  "  Levite  "  (or  deacon),  of  that  city, 
was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  person  whose 
hand  was  actually  employed  in  it ;  and  that  he 
was  probably  set  on  by  his  archbishop,  Otgar, 
with  whose  particular  circumstances  and  in- 
terests the  bearing  of  the  false  decretals  agrees 
in  some  minute  and  remarkable  details. 

(2.)  The  date  may  be  approximately  dis- 
covered by  the  facts  that  the  forger  borrows 
from  the  6th  Council  of  Paris,  held  in  829, 
and  that  his  work  was  cited  at  the  Council  of 
Quiercy  or  Kiersy,  in  857.  These  circum- 
stances make  it  certain  that  the  decretals  were 
manufactured  within  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years;  but  some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  limits  of  the  date  yet  more  closely. 
Thus  Professor  Denzinger,  of  Wlirzburg,  finds 
in  them  allusions  to  the  Council  of  Thionville, 
in  835,  and  places  them  between  that  date  and 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843 ;  i.  e.  he  considers 
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that  the  extremes  of  time  within  which  the 
decretals  must  have  been  compiled  were  only 
eight  years  apart.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
pretty  safely  say  that  the  date  of  the  forgery 
was  about  840. 

(3.)  The  object  of  the  forgery  was  generally 
to  exalt  the  hierarchy.  The  Pope's  power  is 
carried  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  carried 
before.  He  appears  as  the  supreme  lord,  law- 
giver, and  judge  of  the  Church ;  as  entitled  to 
receive  appeals  in  all  causes,  and  to  reserve  all 
weighty  matters  to  his  own  decision.  Without 
his  leave,  it  is  said,  even  Provincial  Councils 
may  not  be  held,  nor  are  their  judgments  of 
any  force.  (This  last  pretension  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  have  been  entirely  new  ;  according 
to  some  writers  in  the  Roman  interest,  it  is  the 
only  absolutely  new  thing  in  the  claims  set 
up  for  the  Pope  by  the  forgery.)  Bishops  in 
their  turn  are  very  much  favoured  by  the 
Decretals.  In  particular,  there  are  many  regu- 
lations as  to  accusations  against  bishops.  For 
instance,  they  are  declared  to  be  exempt  from 
all  secular  judgment.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned on  the  testimony  of  less  than  seventy- 
two  witnesses,  and  the  qualifications  of  these 
witnesses  are  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
a  successful  complaint"  against  a  bishop  practi- 
M  2 
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cally  impossible.  No  layman  may  accuse  a 
bishop,  or  even  a  clerk  of  any  degree ;  for  a 
clerk  to  accuse  a  bishop  is  like  the  sin  of  a  son 
taking  arms  against  his  father,  an  act  un- 
natural and  infamous,  which  deprives  him  of 
all  claim  to  be  heard. 

It  would  seem  that  the  decretals  were  not 
•composed  in  the  interest  of  the  Papacy,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy. 
Rather  the  intention  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  asserting  the  rights  of  the  clergy  as  a  body 
against  the  oppressions  which  they  suffered 
from  spoliation  or  otherwise  during  the  reigns 
•of  the  Carolingian  emperors,  to  protect  their 
property  against  lay  invasion,  to  fix  their 
privileges  on  a  basis  independent  of  secular 
authority.  It  was  rather  in  the  interest  of 
bishops  than  of  the  Pope  that  the  forgery  was 
executed,  although  it  was  the  Pope  who  even- 
tually became  the  chief  gainer  by  it.  Much 
that  the  decretals  contained,  as  elements  of  the 
forgery,  was  indeed  by  no  means  new ;  in  so 
far  as  the  Papacy  was  concerned,  the  whole 
outline  had  been  boldly  sketched  out  four 
centuries  earlier  by  Leo  the  Great;  but  the 
importance  of  the  forger's  work  lay  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  fragments  into  one  whole  ; 
in  the  representation  of  the  later  Papal  claims 
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a?  having  come  down,  in  the  character  of 
rightful  privileges,  by  unbroken  tradition,  from 
the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  And 
it  was  by  making  their  way  in  this  cha- 
racter that  the  decretals  powerfully  affected 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Launched  on  an 
uncritical  age,  and  supported  by  the  interest  of 
various  parties,  they  speedily  won  general 
acceptance.  They  came  to  be  quoted  as 
genuine  and  authoritative  in  books  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  in  various  collections  of 
canons  which  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
until  Gratian  of  Bologna,  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  made  them  the  foundation 
of  his  "Decretum,"  which  became  the  great 
authority  on  ecclesiastical  law  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  principles  of  the  forged 
decretals  are  made  the  groundwork  of  Gratian's 
system,  and  the  more  genuine  matter  which 
appears  in  his  book  is  brought  into  harmony 
with  them.  On  the  revival  of  criticism  the 
decretals  soon  fell,  although  for  a  time  they 
were  not  without  defenders ;  but  although  the 
chief  foundation  of  the  Roman  system  was  thus 
destroyed,  the  superstructure  itself  remains  to 
this  day. 

"We  have  seen  that  Charlemagne,  although 
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he  had  been  surprised  by  Leo  III.  into  receiv- 
ing the  imperial  crown  from  his  hands,  was 
careful,  by  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son  Lewis,  to  assert  the  principle  that  it 
was  held  immediately  under  God.s  But  the 
great  Emperor's  purpose  in  this  act  was  frus- 
trated by  the  weakness  of  his  son,  and  by  the 
political  necessities  of  others  among  his  de- 
scendants. 

Lewis  "  the  Pious,"  (as  he  is  called)  was  a 
prince  of  exceedingly  feeble  character,  and 
altogether  unfit  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
sovereignty  which  his  great  father  had  de- 
volved on  him.  In  816,  Pope  Stephen  IV., 
the  successor  of  Leo,  went  into  France  in  order 
to  apologize  for  having  assumed  the  Papacy 
without  the  Emperor's  consent.  For  it  was 
supposed  that,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  power  as  a  reality,  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  ancient  form  in  this  respect  was 
revived.  But  Lewis  did  not  wait  for  the 
Pope's  submission.  He  went  out  to  meet  him 
a  mile  beyond  the  walls  of  Reims ;  each  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  the  Emperor 
thrice  prostrated  himself  at  Stephen's  feet 
before  venturing  to  embrace  him.  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  Pope  placed  on  the 
•  Pp.  151—153. 
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Emperor's  head  a  splendid  crown  which  he  had 
brought  with  him ;  and  thus  Lewis  submitted 
to  forego  that  independence  of  all  earthly 
sanction  which  his  father  had  so  anxiously 
secured  for  him. 

The  reign  of  this  unfortunate  prince  was  a 
series  of  calamities.  His  sons  repeatedly  re- 
belled against  him,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  party,  and  with  too  much  of 
countenance  from  Pope  Gregory  IY.  And 
after  the  death  of  Lewis,  in  840,  the  quarrels 
of  his  sons  afforded  the  Popes  continual  pre- 
texts for  interfering  in  their  affairs,  and  for 
holding  out  the  imperial  dignity  as  a  prize  to 
him  who  should  be  most  assiduous  in  courting 
their  favour ;  while  each  Carolingian  in  his 
turn  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the 
empire,  to  admit  that  the  Pope  was  entitled  to 
confer  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperors 
endeavoured  to  secure  for  themselves  a  share  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Popes.  Thus,  on  the 
death  of  Pope  Paschal  I.,  in  824,  under  the  reign 
of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  Emperor's  eldest  son 
Loth  air  went  to  Rome,  and  settled  a  contest  for 
the  Papacy  by  acknowledging  Eu genius  II. 
He  decreed  that  the  Romans  should  be  en- 
titled to  elect  their  own  bishop  without  any 
interference ;  but  he  bound  them  bv  an  oath 
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that  they  would  not  allow  any  one  to  be  con- 
secrated as  Pope  until  he  should  have  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor  in  the  presence  of  an 
imperial  commissioner. 

This  transaction  shows  what  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  Papacy  and  the  empire  were 
then  supposed  to  be.  It  was  considered  that 
the  Emperor  was  entitled  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  rival  pretenders  to  the  Papacy,  and  to 
decide  between  them  ;  and,  while  the  Pope  was 
the  immediate  lord  of  Rome,  his  secular 
authority  over  the  city  was  held  under  the 
Emperor,  to  whom  the  supreme  control  of  the 
administration  belonged.  But  the  rule  as  to 
the  oath  of  fealty  before  consecration  was  often 
neglected  or  evaded  in  the  sequel. 

Passing  onwards  in  the  history  of  the 
Carolingian  time  we  may  notice  a  change 
which  was  introduced  by  Leo  IV.  (847 — 855), 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  energy,  in  the 
manner  of  addressing  sovereigns.  Until  then, 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  Popes  to  begin  their 
letters  with  the  name  of  the  prince  to  whom 
they  wrote,  joining  with  it  the  title  of  Lord 
(Dominus],  and  putting  their  own  names  after- 
wards. Thus,  for  example,  a  letter  from 
Leo  III.  to  Charlemagne  would  begin,  "  To 
the  most  pious  and  serene  Lord,  Charles  the 
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Augustus  (or  Emperor),  Leo  the  Bishop,  ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  God."  But  Leo  IV.  put 
his  own  name  first — thus  claiming  precedence 
of  the  highest  secular  dignity, — and  he  omitted 
the  word  Domino,  thereby  signifying  that  the 
Pope  no  longer  acknowledged  any  earthly 
superior.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  in  this 
respect  the  old  order  of  precedence  between  Pope 
and  Emperor  came  gradually  to  be  reversed. 

The  second  successor  of  Leo  was  Nicolas  I., 
who  held  the  see  from  858  to  867.  The  im- 
pression which  this  Pope  made  on  those  who 
lived  near  his  own  time,  yet  far  enough  from  it 
to  be  able  to  view  him  without  exaggerating 
his  importance,  will  appear  from  the  words  of 
Hegino,  Abbot  of  Priim,  who  wrote  about  a 
century  later.  "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
Incarnation,  868,"  says  Regino  (but  it  was 
realty  in  May  of  the  year  before],  "  the  most 
holy  and  blessed  Pope  Nicolas,  after  many 
labours  for  Christ,  and  many  contests  for  the 
inviolable  state  of  the  holy  Church,  departed  to 
the  heavenly  realms,  to  receive  from  the  most 
bountiful  Lord  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away,  for  the  faithful  administration  of  the 
stewardship  committed  to  him.  From  the  time 
of  Bishop  Gregory  to  our  own  time,  no  bishop  who 
has  been  exalted  with  pontifical  power  in  the 
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city  of  Rome,  appears  worthy  to  be  compared 
to  him.  He  gave  his  commands  to  kings  and 
tyrants,  and  ruled  over  them  with  authority  as 
if  he  were  lord  of  the  world ;  to  bishops  and 
religious  priests  who  observed  the  Divine 
commands  he  appeared  humble,  mild,  piteous 
(plus),  and  gentle;  to  the  irreligious  and  those 
who  strayed  from  the  right  path  he  was  terrible, 
and  full  of  austerity;  so  that  in  him  another 
Elias  may  deservedly  be  believed  to  have 
arisen  in  our  time,  God  raising  him  up  as 
another  Elias,  if  not  in  body,  yet  in  spirit  and 
power."" 

Early  in  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas,  we  see 
one,  if  not  two,  effects  of  the  pretended  Donation 
of  Constantino.  It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  this  Pope  at  his  consecration  was  crowned 
— a  new  ceremony,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  forger's  representation  that 
Constantino  bestowed  on  Pope  Sylvester  and 
his  successors  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden 
crown.  I  may  mention  in  connexion  with  this 
that  according  to  some  writers  Alexander  III., 
the  contemporary  of  our  own  Henry  II.  and 
Archbishop  Becket,  was  the  first  Pope  who 
placed  a  crown  round  the  papal  mitre  in  ordi- 
nary use ;  that  Boniface  VIII.  (1294—1303) 

"  Mignc,  Patrol.  Lat.  cxxxii.  95. 
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added  a  second  crown  ;  and  that  Urban  Yv  one 
of  the  Avignon  Popes,  about  the  year  1370, 
added  the  third  of  the  crowns  which  adorn  the 
tiara,  and  which  are  interpreted  as  signifying 
the  power  of  the  Pope  in  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  although  perhaps  they  were  rather  meant 
originally  to  denote  the  sway  which  he  claimed 
over  the  three  parts  of  the  then  known  world. 

I  have  not  spoken  altogether  confidentlyof  the 
coronation  of  Nicolas,  because  some  doubt  has 
lately  been  thrown  on  it,  and  Nicolas  II.,  two 
hundred  years  later,  has  been  said  to  be  the 
earliest  Pope  whose  coronation  is  distinctly 
recorded.8  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
another  circumstance  connected  with  the  Dona- 
tion,— that  when  the  Emperor  Lewis  II,  was 
visited  in  his  camp  by  Nicolas,  he  showed 
reverence  to  the  Pope  by  holding  his  bridle, 
and  by  walking  at  his  side  as  he  rode  ;  after 
the  example,  according  to  the  Donation,  of  the 
first  Christian  Emperor. 

Nicolas  may  be  described  as  sincerely  zealous 
for  the  enforcement  of  discipline  in  the  Church, 
and  as  filled  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  his  position,  while  he  never  failed 
in  acting  up  to  his  conception  of  it  with  reso- 
lute firmness,  and  with  great  political  skill. 

8  Giesebrecht,  Die  deutsche  Kaiserzeit,  iii.  1085. 
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And  circumstances  favoured  his  exertions  by 
offering  to  him  opportunities  of  interfering  in 
the  concerns  of  princes  and  of  Churches  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  actions  appeared  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  and  so  carried  the  opinion 
of  mankind  with  him,  while  every  step  which 
he  took  was  also  in  effect  a  step  in  advance  for 
the  Papacy.  His  idea  of  the  rights  of  his  see 
was  such  as  to  lead  him  to  aim  at  making  all 
secular  power  subject  to  the  Church,  and 
reducing  all  national  Churches  into  absolute 
obedience  to  Rome ;  and,  whether  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  this  ambitious  scheme  or  not,  he 
laboured  very  powerfully  towards  realizing  it. 
When  a  vicious  and  contemptible  prince, 
Lothair  II.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Lothair,  and 
great-grandson  of  Charlemagne,  endeavoured 
to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  queen,  Theutberga, 
in  order  that  he  might  marry  a  concubine 
named  Waldrada,  Nicolas  throughout  firmly 
opposed  him  ;  and  the  claim  of  spiritual  power 
which  he  thus  interposed  for  the  defence  of 
oppressed  innocence,  and  for  the  discoun- 
tenancing of  gross  immorality  and  tyranny,  was 
supported  by  the  general  feeling  of  mankind. 
In  the  course  of  the  affair  the  Pope  took  it  on 
himself  to  violate  the  independence  of  the 
Frankish  Church  by  deposing  two  of  its  metro- 
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politans — Giinther,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
Theutgaud,  Archbishop  of  Treves, — and  by 
annulling  the  decisions  of  a  Frankish  National 
Council ;  but  the  aggressive  character  of  these 
novel  measures  was  hidden  from  the  view  of 
men  by  the  circumstance  that  the  prelates 
whom  he  censured  had  disgraced  themselves 
by  servilely  espousing  the  cause  of  Lothair  in 
seeking  to  relieve  himself  from  his  lawful  and 
virtuous  wife  at  the  prompting  of  his  passions. 
And  in  all  likelihood,  if  Nicolas  had  proceeded 
to  excommunicate  Lothair,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  doing  when  he  was  carried  off  by 
death,  the  sentence  would  have  met  with 
general  applause,  and  thus  the  result  would 
have  contributed  yet  further  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  Papacy. 

In  other  collisions  with  the  Frankish  Church, 
of  which  the  leading  spirit  was  Hincmar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  Nicolas  had  neither  so  clear  a 
cause  to  enlist  men's  sympathies  on  his  side, 
nor  was  his  success  so  unequivocal ;  but  Hinc- 
mar, although  as  able  and  resolute  as  Nicolas 
himself,  and  by  no  means  overburdened  with 
scruples,  was  hampered  by  political  complica- 
tions, which  interfered  with  his  maintenance 
of  the  National  Church's  independence.  Hinc- 
mar found  himself  obliged  to  concede  the 
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principle  of  an  appeal  from  the  Frankish 
Church  to  Rome,  according  to  the  Canon  of 
Sardica,9  although,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, Charlemagne  had  expressly  excluded 
that  canon  from  the  collection  which  was 
authorized  for  his  dominions,  and  it  owed  its 
insertion  in  the  Frankish  code  to  the  forger 
Benedict,  the  Levite  of  Mentz.  And  a  council 
at  Troyes,  in  867,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  some  difficulties  which  had  arisen, 
prayed  Nicolas  to  decree  that  no  archbishop  or 
bishop  should  be  deposed  without  the  consent  of 
the  Apostolic  see.  By  this  the  prelates  of  that 
council  intended  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  interference  of  the  secular  power  ;  but  the 
effect  was  to  help  towards  the  aggrandizement 
of  Rome  by  investing  the  Pope  with  universal 
control  as  general  protector  of  the  whole 
Church. 

In  another  case,  arising  out  of  Hincmar's 
having  deposed  one  of  his  suffragans,  Rothad, 
Bishop  of  Soissons,  the  Pope  asserted  a  right  of 
receiving  appeals  which  went  far  beyond  the 
Sardican  Canon ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  on 
the  subject  he  states  that  the  decretals  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  violated,  inasmuch  as 
the  council  which  had  deposed  Rothad  had  been 
9  See  p.  67. 
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held  without  the  Papal  sanction,  and  because, 
moreover,  the  deposition  of  a  bishop  was  one  of 
those  "  greater  judgments  "  which  belonged  to 
the  Pope   alone.     Here,  then,   were  two  new 
principles,  derived  from  the  forged  Decretals, 
and  a  reference  is  made  to  the  Decretals  as  the 
authority  for  those  principles.     This  was  in  the 
year  8b'4 ;  and  only  one  year  before  that  time, 
Nicolas  had  spoken  of  the  decretal  Epistle  of 
Siricius  as  the  earliest  existing  document  of  its 
kind.     It  seems  clear  that  within  the  short  in- 
terval of  a  year  or  less,  Nicolas  must  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  forged  Decretals  by 
Rothad,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  cause.  For  the  party  to  which  Rothad 
belonged  was  closely  mixed  up  with  the  forgery, 
and  he  himself  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  had  a  share  in  setting  on  the  forger  to  the 
work.     When  Nicolas  first  cited  the  Decretals, 
some  French  bishops  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  the  authority  of  these  new  additions  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  ;  but  the  Pope  strongly,  and 
even  scornfully,  maintained  their  genuineness 
and  their  binding  force.     Yet  we  should  not  be 
justified    in    charging  him    with    knowingly 
adopting  and  sanctioning  an  imposture.      If, 
indeed,  he  had  been  disposed  to  trouble  himself 
with  any  inquiry,  it  might  readily  have  occurred 
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to  him  that,  if  the  Decretals  had  been  genuine, 
they  would  hardly  have  been  unknown  until 
then  ;  that,  at  least,  they  must  have  been  pre- 
served in  his  own  city  of  Rome,  from  which 
the  originals  were  supposed  to  have  been 
issued  by  his  predecessors,  instead  of  coming  to 
him  from  beyond  the  Alps — from  Spain  by  way 
of  France  or  Germany.  Yet  it  seems  probable 
that  his  fault  may  have  reached  no  further 
than  to  an  avoidance  of  inquiry  into  the  pre- 
tensions of  documents  so  favourable  to  the 
claims  of  Rome  ;  and  this,  although  blamable, 
is  a  fault  far  short  of  that  which  some  writers 
have  not  hesitated  to  charge  against  him  by 
supposing  that,  while  he  eagerly  caught  at  the 
help  of  the  decretals,  he  was  aware  of  their 
spurious  character. 

Nicolas  was  also  brought  into  collision  with 
the  Greek  Church,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  violent  agitation  by  the  deposition  of 
Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  celebrated  Photius  in  his  stead. 
In  the  course  of  this  affair,  the  Pope  declared 
to  the  Greeks  that  the  Roman  Church  is  the 
head  of  all  Churches,  and  that  on  it  all 
Churches  depend.  He  pronounced  Photius  to 
be  deprived  of  all  spiritual  office  and  dignity 
on  account  of  his  usurpation,  declaring  that 
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all  orders  conferred  by  him  were  annulled,  and 
that  Ignatius  must  be  restored.  The  contest 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople  was  compli- 
cated by  a  question  as  to  the  claims  of  the  two 
great  sees  to  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
newly-converted  kingdom  of  Bulgaria ;  and  it 
led  to  a  general  controversy  on  the  differences 
of  doctrine  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches,  in  which  Nicolas  found  his  most 
efficient  supporters  in  the  clergy  of  the  Frankish, 
Church,  who  were  superior  to  his  own  country- 
men in  learning.  We  need  not  go  into  the- 
details  of  the  disputes  between  the  Patriarch- 
ates of  Constantinople  and  Home  as  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which  were  mixed  up- 
with  political  changes,  and  lasted  beyond  the 
lifetime  of  Nicolas.  It  will  be  enough  to  say~ 
that  from  this  quarrel  may  be  dated  the  decided 
separation  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
the  "West,  and  that,  although  attempts  at  a 
reconciliation  were  afterwards  made  from  time 
to  time,  the  result  of  such  attempts  was  rather 
to  exasperate  than  to  appease  the  differences 
between  the  parties. 

Hincmar  outlived  Nicolas,  and  was  far  more 
than  a  match  for  his  successor  Adrian  II.,  a 
Pope  who  attempted,  without  the  ability  of 
Nicolas,  to  maintain,  and  even  to  advance  upon, 

N 
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his  pretensions.  In  a  dispute  as  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's nephew,  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laoii, 
the  French  Bishops  set  aside  the  false  decretals; 
they  insisted  on  confining  the  Papal  right  as  to 
appeals  strictly  within  the  limits  laid  down  by 
the  Council  of  Sardica.  They  denied  that  the 
examination  of  all  weightier  causes  belonged 
to  the  Pope  alone ;  and  on  these  and  other 
points  Adrian's  lofty  pretensions  ended  in  a 
humiliating  concession. 

Yet  Hincmar,  in  all  his  opposition  to  Home, 
was  restrained  by  a  feeling  that  the  power  of 
the  Papacy  was  useful  to  the  Church  as  against 
the  secular  power.  Both  bishops  and  princes 
now  saw  in  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See 
something  which  they  might  hope  to  use  to 
their  advantage  in  their  differences  with  oppo- 
nents ;  both  bishops  and  princes  were  ready  to 
apply  for  aid  to  Rome  when  they  had  reason 
to  expect  benefit  from  so  doing ;  and  the  result 
of  all  such  applications  was  sure  to  be  in  favour 
of  Rome  itself,  which  thus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  general  arbiter  of  Western  Christendom, 
not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  to  a  great 
degree  in  secular  affairs  also. 
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LECTURE  X. 

FROM   THE   DEPOSITION     OF     CHARLES     THE     FAT 

TO   THE    ELECT  FOX     OF     POPE     CLEMENT    II. 

A.D.    887—1046. 

THE  last  legitimate  prince  of  the  Carolingian 
family  was  Charles  the  Fat,  who  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  Pope  John  VIII.  in  881, 
and  was  deposed  in  887.  From  that  time, 
although  the  title  of  Emperor  was  sometimes 
bestowed  or  assumed,  the  real  power  and 
majesty  of  the  imperial  dignity  were  in  abey- 
ance until  Otho  L,  who  became  King  of 
Germany  in  936,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome 
in  962. 

During  this  time  the  Papacy  underwent 
strange  degradations.  It  was  the  subject  of 
continual  contests ;  the  succession  of  Popes  was 
so  rapid,  and  so  little  is  known  as  to  most  of 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  remember  their 
order,  or  the  names  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 
We  read  of  one  after  another,  who,  perhaps 
N  2 
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•with  little  or  no  previous  history  that  can  be 
discovered,  was  put  into  St.  Peter's  chair  by  the 
interest  of  some  powerful  faction,  and  after  a 
few  months  or  weeks  disappeared  again — per- 
haps not  without  suspicion  of  a  violent  end. 
One  Pope,  Formosus,  who  died  in  896,  became 
the  subject  of  an  extraordinary  outrage  after 
death.  By  command  of  one  of  his  successors, 
Stephen  VI.,  his  body  was  dragged  from  the 
tomb,  was  arrayed  in  the  pontifical  vestments, 
and  placed  in  the  Papal  chair ;  and  the  dead  man 
was  brought  to  trial  for  having  been  uncanon- 
ically  translated  from  another  see  to  Home, 
and  for  having,  as  was  asserted,  submitted  to  a 
second  consecration  as  bishop.  Formosus  was 
condemned ;  the  ordinations  conferred  by  him 
were  declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and  his 
body,  after  having  been  stripped  naked,  was 
dragged  about  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  at 
length  cast  into  the  Tiber. 

Soon  after  this  began  a  strange  state  of 
things.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
Roman  see  was  disposed  of  by  three  depraved 
women — Theodora,  her  daughter  of  the  same 
name,  and  her  younger  daughter  Marozia ;  and 
they  filled  it  with  their  paramours,  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren.  Yet  Baro- 
nius  does  not  fail  to  draw  even  from  this 
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scandalous  degradation  of  the  Papacy  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Roman  views;  for,  he 
says,  if  the  Papal  chair  was  filled  by  a  succes- 
sion of  "  monstrous  men,  most  base  in  life, 
most  abandoned  in  morals,  and  in  every  way 
most  foul " — if  it  had  a  set  of  chiefs  whose  sins 
would  have  brought  down  judgments  and  utter 
ruin  on  any  other  government — must  we  not 
(asks  the  ingenious  cardinal)  infer  from  the  fact 
of  the  Papacy's  having  survived  such  a  state 
of  things  that  it  enjoys  the  especial  favour  or 
blessing  of  Heaven  P1 

The  ascendancy  of  Theodora's  family  at 
length  came  to  an  end.  Alberic,  son  of  her 
daughter  Marozia,  after  having  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  for  twenty-two  years,  died  in 
954,  leaving  a  son  named  Octavian,  a  boy  of 
sixteen.  Two  years  later,  the  Papacy  fell 
vacant,  and  Octavian  was  advised  by  his  friends 
to  take  it  for  himself.  He  was  already  in  some 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  orders ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  three  orders  which  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  are  retained  in  our  own  Church,  the 
ministry  had  very  early  been  developed  by  the 
addition  of  four  others,  and  in  course  of  time  a 
custom  had  further  been  introduced  of  admit- 
ting men,  and  even  boys,  to  the  title  and 
1  Annales  879.  4;  900.  1—6;  938.  7;  912.  9—11. 
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privileges  of  clerks  without  ordaining  them  to 
any  particular  grade  of  the  ministry.  Octavian, 
then,  had  been  made  a  clerk  of  some  sort, 
perhaps  while  he  had  yet  an  elder  brother 
alive  ;  and  thus  the  proposal  that  he  should 
become  Pope  was  less  startling  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  for  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
and  of  such  a  character  as  his.  He  therefore 
assumed  the  Papacy,  and  styled  himself 
John  XII. ;  and  by  him  it  was  that  Otho  of 
Germany  was  crowned  as  Emperor  in  the  year 
962.  But  the  part  which  John  soon  afterwards 
took  in  politics  obliged  the  Emperor  to  proceed 
against  him.  A  council  was  held  in  St.  Peter's 
under  Otho's  presidency  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  Pope's  misdemeanours  ;  and,  after  having 
heard  the  charges  and  the  evidence  against 
him,  the  Emperor  declared  John  to  be  deposed. 
And  this  Otho  considered  that  he  was  entitled 
to  do  by  right  of  his  imperial  office.  He  had 
not  caught  at  the  opportunity  of  interfering, 
but  had  felt  and  shown  reluctance  to  do  so ; 
but  it  was  then  considered  that  even  the  Pope 
was  not  irresponsible,  on  earth,  and  that,  in 
order  to  the  execution  of  manifest  justice  on 
the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church,  the  highest 
secular  authority  was  entitled,  and  even  was 
bound  by  duty,  to  intervene  for  the  vin- 
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dication  of  right,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church. 

There  is  a  document  bearing  the  name  of 
Leo  VIII.,  the  successor  of  John  XII.,  in 
which  the  power  of  nominating  to  the  papacy, 
as  well  as  to  the  empire,  is  bestowed  on  Otho  I. 
and  his  successors,  and  it  is  declared  that,  if 
any  person  shall  be  chosen  Pope  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome,  the  Emperor's  investiture 
shall  be  necessary  before  he  can  take  possession 
of  his  office.  Although  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  this  document  is  spurious,  it  seems 
to  be  no  less  generally  agreed  that  the  state  of 
things  which  it  pretends  to  authorize  was  that 
which  really  existed  at  the  time  in  question. 
The  Papacy  was  disposed  of  by  Otho  I.,  by  his 
son  Otho  II.,  and  by  his  grandson  Otho  III., 
who  died  in  1002. 

Yet  the  Papal  power  was  on  the  increase 
during  all  this  time.  All  those  disgraceful 
circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  or  have 
alluded  to  had  little  or  no  effect  on  its  estima- 
tion at  a  distance.  The  Romans  or  the  Italians 
might  know  what  the  Pope  was.  They  might 
look  into  his  personal  character,  and  might 
despise  or  detest  him  for  the  unworthy  manner 
in  which  he  had  obtained  his  office,  and  for  the 
vices  by  which  he  discredited  it ;  but  to  the 
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faithful  in  distant  lands — even  to  most  of  those 
who  were  drawn  to  Rome  by  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  pilgrimage — the  Pope  appeared  only 
in  his  ideal  character.  They  might  very 
probably  cry  out  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
dignitaries  and  officials  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded;  perhaps,  if  they  saw  something 
of  the  Pope  himself,  they  might  find  him  very 
different  from  what  they  had  expected  and 
wished  to  see.  But  yet  in  the  main  the  ideal 
view  triumphed  over  all  the  realities  which 
might  have  disturbed  it ;  and  to  those  who  only 
heard  of  Rome  at  a  distance  these  disturbing 
facts  were  wholly  unknown.  In  newly-con- 
verted kingdoms,  such  as  Hungary  and  Poland, 
the  Papal  pretensions,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
developed,  were  from  the  first  introduced  as  a 
part  of  Christianity ;  and  from  these  countries 
the  Popes  contrived  to  draw  tribute,  which  in 
some  degree  made  up  for  what  they  lost  in 
respect  of  income  through  the  confusions  and 
troubles  of  Italy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  two 
victories  were  won  in  France  which  greatly 
redounded  to  the  gain  of  the  Papacy.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  result  of  a  contest  for  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Reims.  And  here  Pope 
John  XV.  established  that  claim  of  exclusive 
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jurisdiction  over  all  bishops  which  had.  been 
asserted  for  the  Papacy  by  the  false  decretals, 
so  that  no  bishop  might  be  deposed  or  even 
judged  except  by  the  Pope  or  under  his  com- 
mission. 

The  second  victory  was  of  a  different  kind 
— that  Gregory  V.  compelled  Robert  I.  of 
France,  a  prince  of  amiable  but  feeble  character, 
to  separate  from  his  queen,  Bertha,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  related  to  each  other  in 
the  fourth  degree,  and  that  moreover  he  had 
contracted  what  was  called  a  spiritual  affinity 
to  her  by  being  sponsor  for  one  of  her  children 
by  a  former  marriage. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  Pope  exercising  a 
moral  control  over  tho  greatest  princes ;  and 
the  weapons  on  which  he  relied  in  such  a  case 
were  the  power  of  excommunication,  anathema 
and  interdict :  Excommunication,  which  shut 
out  the  sinner  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  ;  Anathema,  which  placed  him  under  a 
curse,  and  involved  heavy  disabilities,  ending 
in  exclusion  from  penance  in  the  last  hour,  and 
from  Christian  burial ;  and  Interdict,  which 
placed  a  district,  or  even  a  whole  kingdom, 
under  ban — closing  the  churches,  silencing  the 
bells,  removing  the  outward  tokens  of  religion, 
and  denying  its  offices  to  the  people,  except  in 
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such  a  measure  as  tended  to  impress  the  imagi- 
nation with  a  deeper  horror.  And  this  last 
censure,  the  interdict,  was  enough  to  strike 
awe  into  the  hearts  of  princes  who  would  have 
despised  the  sentences  of  excommunication  or 
anathema  directed  against  themselves  only ; 
for  it  tended  to  rouse  against  them  the  feelings 
of  all  their  subjects,  who  through  their  fault 
were  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion, 
and  whose  minds  were  directed  to  them  as  the 
guilty  authors  of  the  calamity  which  for  the 
sake  of  one  fell  on  the  whole  community.  It 
was  by  the  threat  of  some  of  these  spiritual 
censures  that  Gregory  Y.  terrified  Robert  of 
France  into  a  separation  from  his  queen ; 
and  every  victory  thus  gained  in  one  part  of 
Christendom  became  a  precedent  on  which  the 
Popes  thenceforward  relied  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  power  in  other  quarters. 

In  France,  then,  the  Papacy  had  established 
its  control  both  over  the  private  life  of  kings, 
and  over  the  independence  of  bishops,  of  metro- 
politans, and  of  provincial  synods  ;  and  towards 
the  destruction  of  episcopal  independence — 
towards  the  concentration  of  all  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  itself,  as  the  source — the  efforts  of 
the  Papacy  were  continually  directed.  The 
title  of  "  universal  Bishop "  which  Gregory  the 
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Great  had  so  strongly  denounced,  was  now  as- 
sumed by  his  successors,  who  attached  to  it  a 
fuller  meaning  than  anything  that  had  been 
imagined  by  the  Byzantines  who  first  used  it. 
The  claims  involved  in  this  title  were,  indeed, 
somewhat  indefinite.  What  was  meant  by  the 
Pope's  universal  episcopate  ?  What  was  his 
supreme  judicature  ?  When  and  how  was 
this  judicature  to  be  exercised?  These  were 
questions  which  the  mere  words  were  not 
enough  to  answer.  But  when  once  such  vague 
and  lofty  titles  had  been  impressed  on  men's 
minds,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Popes  to 
draw  from  them  such  inferences  as  they 
pleased.  The  claim  which  Nicolas  I.  put 
forth  for  obedience  to  all  the  decrees  of  Popes 
did  not  rest,  like  the  claims  of  earlier  Popes  in 
such  matters,  on  the  supposition  that  Home 
was  the  most  faithful  guardian  of  Apostolic 
faith  and  practice,  or  even  that  the  Pope  was 
the  highest  authority  for  the  exposition  of  the 
Church's  laws.  It  rested  simply  on  the  ground 
that  Rome  was  Rome ;  and  the  matter  which 
was  set  forth  under  this  pretension  was  a 
forgery  which  professed  to  deduce  a  new  and 
unheard-of  system  of  Papal  dominion  from  the 
very  earliest  ages  of  the  Church. 

Some  bishops  now  professed  to  derive  their 
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episcopate  from  God  through  St.  Peter — 
i.  e.  through  the  Apostle's  successors  (as  they 
were  supposed  to  be)  in  the  see  of  Rome,  so 
that  the  episcopate  appeared  as  a  mere  function 
of  the  Papal  power.  Again,  the  Popes  laboured 
to  do  away  with  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of 
metropolitans  over  their  suffragan  bishops ; 
and  in  this  they  were  aided  by  the  bishops, 
who  naturally  preferred  to  be  exempt  from 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans 
and  of  their  neighbour  bishops  in  provincial 
councils,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  chief  Bishop 
of  the  Church  alone.  Nay,  even  for  metro- 
politans themselves  there  were  circumstances 
which  might  make  them  not  unwilling  to  con- 
sent to  the  destruction  of  their  independence. 
They  were  strengthened  against  secular  princes 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Papacy.  They  felt  that 
their  dignity  was  enhanced  by  a  connexion  with 
a  power  which  exalted  religion  above  all  earthly 
authority ;  and  they  gladly  received  the  pall, 
which  was  the  ensign  of  metropolitan  dignity 
— which,  like  the  collar  round  the  dog's  neck 
in  the  fable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  orna- 
mental, and  in  some  ways  a  protection,  was 
also  the  badge  and  token  of  servitude.  The 
Popes  made  a  gain  of  conferring  the  pall  by 
exacting  enormous  fees  for  it,  and  they  com- 
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pelled  new  metropolitans  to  make  a  journey  to 
Rome — perhaps  all  the  way  from  England  or 
from  Norway — in  order  to  be  invested  with  it. 
And  the  fact  that  the  metropolitans  submitted 
to  these  things  is  a  sufficient  proof  how  greatly 
the  advantage  of  such  a  sanction  for  their 
authority  was  felt  and  was  valued  by  them. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  as  a  means  of  attaching  them  to  the 
Papacy,  I  shall  speak  by-and-by.  But  at 
present  I  may  point  out  to  you  one  other  way 
in  which  the  Popes  laboured  for  their  own 
aggrandizement  and  for  the  weakening  of  the 
episcopal  power — viz.  by  means  of  the  monks. 
Originally,  every  monastic  society  had  been 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
the  monastery  was  situated.  But  gradually 
exceptions  were  made  to  this  rule,  and  in  some 
cases  these  exceptions  were  occasioned,  not  by 
the  ambition  or  insubordination  of  the  monks, 
but  by  tyranny  or  exactions  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops,  which  almost  compelled  the  monks  to 
look  out  for  protection  elsewhere.  As,  then, 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy  to  control  over  the 
whole  Church  became  greater,  the  Pope 
appeared  as  the  natural  protector  to  whom 
monastic  bodies  would  turn  themselves.  Special 
privileges  began  to  be  granted,  perhaps  from 
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the  eighth  century ;  privileges  by  which  cer- 
tain monasteries  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  but  the  Pope;  and  the 
exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which 
had  at  first  been  sought  by  way  of  protection 
against  oppression,  came  to  be  asked  and  given 
as  a  matter  of  dignity. 

In  the  ninth  century  an  important  novelty 
was  introduced  into  the  monachism  of  the 
"West  by  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation 
of  Cluny.  Until  then,  monasteries,  although 
they  might  be  subject  to  the  same  rule  of 
discipline,  had  been  independent  of  each  other. 
But  the  Congregation  of  Cluny  took  up  a 
principle  which  had  indeed  been  known  in 
Egypt  even  from  the  fourth  century,  when 
St.  Pachomius  established  his  order  there — the 
principle  of  a  great  society  consisting  of  many 
monasteries,  all  looking  up  to  one  mother 
monastery  as  the  common  parent,  and  to  its 
abbot  as  the  head  of  the  whole  order.  And 
this  order  of  Cluny  was  placed  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Pope  ;  its  monasteries 
were  spread  far  and  wide  through  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  elsewhere ;  but 
wherever  they  were,  the  Cluniacs  looked  up, 
not  to  the  bishop  within  whose  diocese  they 
might  happen  to  dwell  (for  from  his  authority 
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they  were  entirely  exempt),  but  to  the  Arch- 
abbot  of  Cluny,  and,  beyond  him,  to  the  Pope. 

On  the  same  principle  of  association  or 
affiliation  to  one  chief  monastery,  of  exemption 
from  local  diocesan  authority,  and  of  ultimate 
subjection  to  the  Pope  alone,  were  founded  the 
other  monastic  orders  which  arose  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Thus  in 
every  diocese  there  might  be  a  large  body 
of  ecclesiastics  who  owned  no  subjection  to 
the  bishop,  but  were  the  special  subjects  and 
soldiers  of  the  Pope  ;  and  through  his  con- 
nexion with  these  great  societies,  in  addition 
to  the  connexion  which  existed  between  him 
and  such  monasteries  as  did  not  belong  to  any 
order,  but  enjoyed  a  special  exemption,  the 
power  of  the  Pope  could  not  but  be  vastly  in- 
creased throughout  the  whole  Church  in  every 
country  where  his  authority  was  owned.  And 
this  increase  of  the  Papal  power  was  at  the 
expense,  as  usual,  of  the  ancient  and  apos- 
tolically  instituted  government  of  the  Church. 

These,  then,  were  some  of  the  circumstances 
which,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  had 
raised  the  position  and  the  authority  of  the 
Popes  during  the  time  which  we  have  lately 
been  surveying. 

Our  history  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
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brought  down  to  the  time  of  Otlio  III.,  who 
died  in  1002,  and  the  second  Pope  of  his 
appointment,  Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II.,  who 
died  in  the  following  year.  After  that  time 
the  a  ppointment  of  Popes  fell  again  mainly 
into  the  hands  of  local  factions,  especially  of 
the  Counts  of  Tusculum,  who  were  descended 
from  Alberic  and  the  notorious  Marozia, 
daughter  of  Theodora.  In  1033,  the  Tus- 
culan  party  carried  the  abuse  of  its  power  to 
such  an  extravagant  length  as  to  appoint  to  the 
Papacy  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
styled  himself  Benedict  IX.  This  boy  Pope 
soon  made  himself  despised  and  hated  by  his 
vices,  and  was  twice  driven  from  Rome  by 
his  people,  having  partly  provoked  the  second 
expulsion  by  the  cruelties  which  he  had  exer- 
cised on  being  restored  after  his  first  exile  by 
the  Emperor  Conrad.  He  was,  however,  able 
to  return  a  second  time,  and,  as  two  other 
Popes  had  been  set  up  in  his  absence,  Rome 
was  divided  between  three  pretenders  to  the 
Papacy — "  three  devils,"  as  they  are  styled  by 
an  unceremonious  contemporary2 — who  held 
possession  respectively  of  the  three  chief  patri- 
archal churches — St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Mary  Major. 
2  Benzo  IV.  vii.  2  (in  Pertz,  Monumenta  Germanise). 
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The  troubles  and  scandals  which  arose  out 
of  this  state  of  things  were  such  as  you  may 
imagine  ;  and  the  Roman  clergy  entreated  the 
intervention  of  the  Emperor,  Henry  III.  (or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  the  intervention  of 
the  Emperor-elect,  King  of  the  Romans  and  of 
Germany ;  for  Henry  had  not  yet  received  the 
crown  at  Rome,  which  was  necessary  before  any 
one  could  assume  the  imperial  title).  Henry, 
then,  went  into  Italy  in  1046,  and  summoned 
a  council  at  Sutri,  a  Papal  city  at  no  great 
distance  from  Rome — the  first  city,  as  we  have 
seen,3  that  the  Popes  had  ever  possessed  as  their 
own.  Of  the  three  Popes,  who  were  all  cited, 
only  one  appeared — Gregory  VI.,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  pious  and  well-meaning  man,  and 
who,  in  spending  large  sums  with  a  view  to 
procure  his  election,  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  moved  by  a  desire  to  deliver  the  Papacy 
from  the  bad  hands  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
It  would  seem  that — strange  as  it  must  appear 
— notwithstanding  all  the  canons  which  had 
forbidden  the  employment  of  money  for  such 
purposes,  and  had  denounced  it,  under  the 
name  of  simony,  as  one  of  the  worst  of  sins, 
the  questionable  nature  of  Gregory's  dealings 
had  never  struck  him ;  and  on  being  asked  at 
3  P.  142. 
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the  council  to  say  how  he  had  attained  the 
Papacy,  he  frankly  told  his  story.  But  voices 
were  immediately  raised  by  way  of  murmur 
against  such  proceedings ;  a  new  light  broke 
in  on  the  Pope,  and  he  saw  that,  in  thinking 
to  do  good,  he  had  used  means  which  amounted 
to  a  serious  offence  against  the  laws  of  the 
Church.  Whether  he  resigned  or  was  deposed 
is  uncertain  ;  but  at  all  events,  the  Papacy  was 
no  longer  his,  and  Henry  proceeded  to  fill  it 
with  a  German  Pope  of  his  own  choosing, 
Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  II. 

The  manner  of  this  Pope's  appointment  is 
worth  noticing,  because  the  formalities  used  on 
such  occasions  from  time  to  time  express  the 
ideas  of  each  several  age  as  to  the  mutual  rights 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers,  of  the 
emperors,  of  the  Roman  citizens,  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  people.  Henry  III.,  then,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  vacancy  in  the  Papacy  by  setting 
aside  the  three  rivals  who  claimed  it,  assembled 
the  Romans  in  St.  Peter's,  and  desired  them  to 
choose  another  Pope.  Their  answer  was  that 
they  could  choose  no  other  Pope  during  the  life- 
time of  Gregory  VI.,  but  they  begged  that  the 
king  would  give  them  one.  Henry  was  then 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  office  of 
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patrician — which  had  come  to  be  the  name 
of  the  highest  dignity  in  Rome,  designating 
not  a  whole  class,  as  in  ancient  days,  but  only 
the  one  chief  magistrate;  thus,  Charlemagne  had 
been  patrician  before  he  was  emperor.  Henry, 
as  I  have  said,  had  not  yet  been  crowned,  and 
it  was  only  from  the  Pope  that  he  could  receive 
the  imperial  crown.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
he  might  initiate  the  election  of  a  Pope,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  first  assume  the  dignity 
of  patrician.  In  that  character  he  presented 
Suidger  to  the  Romans,  asking  whether  any 
worthier  person  could  be  named  from  among 
the  clergy  of  the  city ;  and,  as  no  voice  was 
raised  by  way  of  objection,  he  installed  Suidger 
in  St.  Peter's  chair  as  Pope  Clement  II.,  while 
the  Romans  expressed  their  assent  by  loud 
acclamations.  Such  were  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  elevation  of  Clement  II.  to  the 
Papacy ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  worthy  of 
notice  as  expressing  in  various  respects  the  ideas 
of  the  age  in  which  it  took  place. 


o  2 
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LECTURE  XI. 

GREGORY   VII.— A.D.    1048 — 1085. 

WITHIN  two  years  after  the  Papacy  had  been 
declared  vacant  by  the  Council  of  Sutri,  two 
Popes  nominated  by  Henry  died;  and  in  1048, 
the  Emperor  was  again  requested  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Romans  to  name  a  successor  to 
the  office.  His  choice  fell  on  a  relation  of 
his  own,  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  whom  he 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  Papacy  in  his 
Court  at  Worms.  But  as  Bruno  was  on  his 
way  to  Italy,  he  was  met,  probably  at  Besan5on, 
by  an  Italian  monk  named  Hildebrand,  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  household  of  Gregory 
VI.,  and  had  accompanied  him  in  his  exile 
beyond  the  Alps. 

Hildebrand  was  the  chief  representative,  the 
very  soul,  of  a  party  which  had  been  lately 
growing  up  in  the  Church.  He  was  filled 
with  the  loftiest  hierarchical  ideas  ;  he  desired 
to  make  the  Papacy  the  supreme  governing 
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power  of  the  world,  not  only  altogether  inde- 
pendent of,  but  superior  to  and  controlling,  all 
secular  power.  This  party  desired  to  emanci- 
pate the  Church  from  all  connexion  with  the 
State,  and  from  the  feudal  obligations  by  which 
it  was  bound  in  regard  of  its  possessions ;  for 
to  these  things  they  traced  all  the  evils  under 
which  the  Church  had  long  been  suffering — 
the  simony  which  is  described  as  reaching 
up  even  to  the  highest  dignities,  the  rude 
and  secular  habits  of  the  bishops,  their 
pomp  and  luxury,  their  gross  nepotism,  and 
the  like.  To  such  reformers,  the  plans  which 
Henry  III.  was  pursuing  with  a  view  to  the 
reform  of  the  Church  appeared  altogether  insuf- 
ficient; the  true  reform,  they  thought,  must 
come  not  from  any  secular  authority,  but  from 
the  hierarchy,  from  the  Papacy,  from  heaven 
itself,  through  Christ's  vicegerent,  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  held 
that  all  power  must  be  centred  in  the 
Papacy. 

For  these  objects  Hildebrand  was  prepared 
to  labour  with  thorough  conviction,  with  un- 
swerving steadiness,  with  a  far-sighted  patience, 
with  a  deep,  subtle,  and  even  unscruplous 
policy.  In  conversations  at  Besangon  he  per- 
suaded Bruno  to  forego  any  claim  to  the 
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Papacy  which  was  derived  from  the  emperor's 
nomination,  and  to  look  only  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome,  whose  exclusive  privilege  it 
was,  according  to  the  views  of  the  hierarchical 
party,  to  elect  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
Bruno  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  pontifical  dig- 
nity, and,  taking  Hildebrand  as  his  companion, 
proceeded  in  the  guise  of  a  simple  pilgrim  to 
Rome,  where  he  declared  to  the  Romans  assem- 
bled in  St.  Peter's,  that  it  was  for  them  to  con- 
firm or  to  set  aside  the  choice  which  had  been 
made  of  him.  He  was  hailed  with  loud  accla- 
mations as  Leo  IX.,  and  from  that  time,  under 
him  and  his  four  successors,  from  1049  to  1073, 
Hildebrand  was  the  real  director  of  the  Papacy. 
Those  twenty-four  years  were  full  of  im- 
portant and  stirring  events;  but  on  these  I 
cannot  here  dwell.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that 
Hildebrand  generally  managed  the  selection  of 
persons  to  fill  the  papal  chair — men  of  his  own 
views,  and  subject  to  the  ascendancy  of  .his  own 
forcible  character ;  that  he  triumphed  over 
more  than  one  anti-Pope,  who  was  set  up  by 
the  rival  parties ;  that  the  Papacy  was  con- 
tinally  increasing  its  power,  at  the  cost  of 
national  Churches  and  of  the  empire,  and 
that  it  was  favoured  in  its  enterprise  by  many 
circumstances — most  especially  by  this,  that 
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on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  in  1056,  the 
empire  fell  to  be  represented  by  his  son,  a  child 
only  five  years  old,  whose  court  was  for  years  a 
scene  of  intrigues  between  unprincipled  factions, 
while  his  training  as  a  prince  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian was  shamefully  neglected  by  those  who 
had  taken  it  on  themselves  to  be  his  guardians. 

Two  matters,  however,  may  be  here  more 
particularly  mentioned. 

(1.)  We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  manner 
of  appointing  bishops,  by  the  choice  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people,  had  been  retained  at  Rome, 
subject  to  the  imperial  control;  but  the  result  had 
not  been  satisfactory,  as  the  nobles  and  the  people 
were  able  to  overpower  the  voice  of  the  clergy. 
And  to  this  the  reforming  party  traced  the 
evils  which  had  become  so  scandalous  in  late 
times — disputed  elections,  oppositions  between 
rival  pretenders  to  the  Papacy,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  grossly  unfit  persons,  which  had  come 
to  its  height  in  such  Popes  as  the  young  scape- 
graces John  XII.  and  Benedict  IX.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  object  to  destroy  the  aristocratic 
and  popular  influences  which  had  led  to  such 
evils  ;  and  with  this  view  a  council  under  Nicolas 
II.,  in  1059,  enacted  that  the  cardinal  bishops 
should  first  treat  of  the  election ;  that  they  should 
then  call  in  the  inferior  cardinals,  and  that 
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afterwards  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people  should  be  asked  to  give  their  assent  to 
the  choice.  And  the  election  was  to  be  made 
"  saving  the  due  honour  and  reverence  of  our 
beloved  son,  Henry,  who  at  present  is  accounted 
king,  and  hereafter  will,  it  is  hoped,  if  God 
permit,  be  emperor  ;  and  of  his  successors,  who 
shall  personally  have  obtained  this  privilege 
from  the  Apostolic  see." 

Here,  you  see,  the  chief  share  in  the  election 
is  given  to  the  cardinal  bishops — that  is,  the 
bishops  of  the  seven  dioceses  which  formed  the 
Pope's  immediate  province.1  Then,  when  these 
have  chosen  their  man,  the  other  cardinals, 
who  were  the  incumbents  of  the  twenty-eight 
"  Cardinal  Titles  " — that  is,  the  chief  parish 
churches  of  Rome — were  to  be  called  in,  and 
might  possibly  have  some  influence  on  the 
election,  if  they  refused  to  accept  the  nominee 
of  the  bishops ;  but  the  part  of  the  remaining 
clergy  and  of  the  laity  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
acceptance  of  the  person  whom  the  cardinals 
should  agree  on.  I  may  mention  that  at  this 
time  there -were  no  cardinals  below  the  degree 
of  presbyter,  although  afterwards,  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  deacons  that  they  were  excluded, 

1  Namely,  Ostia,  Porto,  St.  Kufina,  Albano,  Sabina, 
Tusculum,  and  Palestrina. 
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some  deacons  were  added  to  the  body,  by 
Alexander  III.  (as  is  supposed),  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

But  especially  we  must  observe  how  the 
imperial  prerogative  is  spoken  of  in  the  decree 
for  election.  No  doubt  Hildebrand  and  his 
party  would  gladly  have  swept  that  prerogative 
away  altogether,  if  the  imperial  cause  had  not 
been  so  strongly  represented  in  the  council 
that  this  was  impossible.  But  the  emperor's 
prerogative  is  spoken  of  in  words  of  intentional 
vagueness,  which  reserved  to  the  Pope  the 
power  of  limiting  or  annihilating  it,  as  circum- 
stances might  allow ;  and  it  is  represented,  not 
as  inherent  in  the  office  of  emperor  or  patrician, 
but  as  a  grant  from  the  Pope,  bestowed  on  the 
boy  Henry  out  of  special  favour,  and  to  be 
specially  sought  by  each  one  of  his  successors. 

(2.)  The  other  matter  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention  is  the  treaty  concluded  by 
Nicolas  II.  with  the  Normans  in  the  same 
year,  1059.  I  cannot  now  detail  to  you  how 
a  band  of  adventurers  from  Normandy,  akin  to 
those  who  in  the  same  age  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  England,  had  established  themselves  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  which  they  wrested  from 
the  Greeks.  They  had  been  embroiled  in 
various  ways  with  the  Popes — chiefly  in  conse- 
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quence  of  their  assaults  on  monasteries  and 
church  property.  Leo  IX.  had  led  an  army 
against  them,  and  their  chiefs  had  been  more 
than  once  excommunicated.  But  at  the  time 
of  which  I  now  speak,  mutual  interest  brought 
the  Popes  and  the  Normans  together,  and 
Nicolas  bestowed  on  the  leader  of  the  Normans, 
Robert  Guiscard,  the  investiture  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  such  territories  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  as  he  might  in  future  acquire  from 
Greeks  and  Saracens ;  while  Robert  swore  to 
hold  his  territories  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  See, 
to  pay  an  annual  quit-rent,  and  to  be  the  Pope's 
ally  and  defender  against  all  men.  This  treaty 
was  important  for  both  parties.  While  the 
Normans  acquired  an  appearance  of  religious 
sanction  for  their  conquests  (although  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  the  Pope  was  entitled  to 
give  away  the  territories  which  he  professed  by 
the  treaty  to  bestow  on  Robert),  the  Pope  gained 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  suzerainty,  and 
secured  for  himself  powerful  allies,  both  against 
the  empire  and  against  the  factions  of  his  own 
city.  The  feudal  holding  of  these  territories 
under  the  Pope  continued,  I  believe,  until  the 
first  French  Revolution. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  pontificate  of  Hilde- 
brand  himself,  who  was  elected  in  1073,  and 
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assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  YII.  His  elec- 
tion was  made  by  the  cardinals  and  approved 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  according  to 
the  decree  of  Nicolas  II. ;  and,  agreeably  to  the 
same  decree,  he  sent  notice  to  the  Emperor, 
and  requested  him  to  confirm  the  choice.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  the  imperial  confirmation 
was  sought  for  an  election  to  the  Papacy  ;  for 
Gregory  soon  carried  things  far  beyond  the 
point  at  which  Nicolas  had  left  them.  That 
Pope's  decree,  which  had  at  first  been  resented 
by  the  imperialists  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  soon  became  the  ground  on 
which  the  imperialists  were  fain  to  take  their 
stand,  while  the  papalists  came  to  disown  it 
as  unworthy  of  their  pretensions.  "If,"  said 
Gregory's  successor,  Victor  III.,  "  this  was 
done  by  Pope  Nicolas,  it  was  without  doubt  un- 
justly and  most  foolishly  done,  and  the  Church 
cannot  and  ought  not  for  the  folly  of  one  man 
to  lose  her  right/'  Such  was  the  effect  of 
Gregory's  labours  between  the  date  of  Nicolas's 
decree  in  1059  and  his  own  death  in  1084. 

Gregory's  view  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  was,  that  the  two  powers  are  irrecon- 
cileably  hostile  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
spiritual  power  is  vastly  above  the  secular. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  indeed,  he 
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spoke  of  the  two  powers  as  being  like  the  two 
eyes  in  the  human  body — a  comparison  which 
would  seem  to  imply  an  equality  between  them . 
But  at  a  later  time  he  likens  them  to  the  sun 
and  the  moon  respectively — a  comparison  by 
which  a  great  superiority  is  given  to  the  priest- 
hood. And  still  later,  Gregory  quotes  and 
appropriates,  from  a  tract  falsely  ascribed  to  St. 
Ambrose,  a  saying  that  the  difference  between 
lead  and  shining  gold  is  nothing  to  that  between 
secular  and  episcopal  dignity  ;  that  royalty  was 
devised  by  human  pride,  whereas  priesthood 
was  instituted  by  the  Divine  mercy.  "  Shall 
not/'  he  asks,  "  the  dignity  invented  by  men  of 
this  world,  who  even  knew  not  God,  be  sub- 
ject to  that  dignity  which  the  providence  of 
Almighty  God  hath  invented  to  His  own  honour, 
and  hath  in  compassion  bestowed  on  the  world? 
Who  can  be  ignorant  that  kings  and  dukes 
had  their  beginning  from  those  who,  not  know- 
ing God,  by  their  pride,  their  rapine,  perfidy, 
murders — in  short,  by  almost  every  sort  of 
wickedness — under  the  instigation  of  the  prince 
of  this  world,  the  devil,  have  in  blind  ambition 
and  intolerable  presumption  aimed  at  dominion 
over  other  men,  their  equals  ?" 

There  is  a  document  known   as    Gregory's 
"  Dictate "  (Dictatus)  which  may  be  regarded 
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as   embodying  the  principles   of   his   system. 
The  origin  of  this  piece  is,  indeed,  uncertain. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Pope  himself;  and  here  again  we  have 
a  consent  between  the  extreme  Romanists,  who 
think  both  him  and  the  Dictate  perfectly  right, 
and  the  extreme  Protestants,  who  abominate  both 
Gregory  and  the  principles  ascribed  to  him  in 
that  document.     Others  hold,  not  only  that  it 
was  not  drawn  up  by  Gregory,  but  that  it  is  an 
enemy's  misrepresentation   of  him ;    but   this 
view  would  seem  to  have  been  devised,  merely 
in  order  to  save  the  Pope's  credit,  by  writers  of 
the  Gallican   school,  who  disliked  the  Dictate, 
but   had   no    wish   to  quarrel  with  Gregory's 
memory.     Gieseler  says  that  the  propositions 
in  the  Dictate  look  much  as  if  they  were  the 
headings   and  summaries  of  a   set  of  canons 
passed   at   some   Roman    council    held   under 
Gregory  ;  and  this  view  of  their  origin  seems 
very  probable.     But,  however  the  paper  may 
have  come  into  existence,  it  seems  to  be  certain — 
notwithstanding   the   denial    of   the   Gallican 
writers  whom  I  have  mentioned — that  there  is 
nothing   in   the  Dictate  but   what   might   be 
paralleled  from   the   unquestioned  writings  of 
Gregory  himself,  or  from  the  actions   in  which 
his  principles  were  exemplified. 
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The  doctrines  here  enounced  are  far  in 
advance  of  what  we  have  seen  in  the  forged 
Decretals,  both  as  to  the  claims  which  are 
asserted  for  the  Church  against  the  State,  and 
as  to  the  despotism  which  they  would  establish 
for  the  Papacy  over  all  the  rest  of  the  Church. 
It  is  laid  down  that  the  Eoman  pontiff  alone  is 
universal  bishop.  To  him  alone  it  belongs  to 
depose  or  to  reconcile  bishops ;  and  he  may 
depose  them  either  with  or  without  the  con- 
currence of  a  synod.  He  alone  is  entitled  to 
frame  new  laws  for  the  Church  ;  he  alone  may 
use  the  insignia  of  empire  ;  all  princes  are 
bound  to  kiss  his  feet ;  he  has  the  right  to 
depose  kings  or  emperors,  and  to  absolve  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance.  His  power  super- 
sedes the  diocesan  authority  of  bishops,  and 
from  his  sentence  there  is  no  appeal.  All 
appeals  to  him  must  be  respected,  and  to  him 
the  greater  causes  of  every  Church  must  be 
referred.  No  council  may  be  styled  general 
without  his  command.  The  Roman  Church 
never  has  erred,  and,  as  Scripture  testifies, 
never  will  err ;  the  Pope  is  above  all  judgment, 
and  by  St.  Peter's  merits  is  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered holy. 

The  Church,  as  Gregory  repeatedly  said  in 
his  epistles,  was  not   to   be  the  handmaid  of 
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princes,  but  their  mistress ;  if  she  had  received 
from  God  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  in 
heaven,  much  more  must  she  have  a  like  power 
over  earthly  things.  He  boldly  asserted  that 
kingdoms  were  held  as  fiefs  under  St.  Peter ; 
letters  containing  such  a  claim  were  issued 
by  him  with  regard  to  France,  Spain,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Denmark,  Poland,  Provence,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  other  countries.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  never  appeals  to  the  so- 
called  Donation  of  Constantine  in  support  of 
the  claim  ;  whether  it  were  that  he  doubted  its 
genuineness,  or  (which  is  more  likely)  that  in 
his  lofty  hierarchical  spirit  he  scorned  the  idea 
of  obligation  to  the  imperial  power  for  a  foun- 
dation of  his  claims  to  universal  dominion. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  Gregory's  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  although  they  were  not  so  fully 
realized  by  him  as  they  were  by  Innocent  III., 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  later,  it  is 
Gregory  VII. — Hildebrand — -that  must  always 
be  regarded  as  the  man  from  whom,  above  all 
others,  the  Papal  pretensions  derived  their 
greatest  development. 

The  two  points  against  which  Gregory  at 
first  directed  his  energy  were  simony  and  the 
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marriage  of  the  clergy.  He  had  laboured 
against  both  under  Leo  IX.  and  his  successors. 
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On  each  of  these  subjects  prohibitory  canons 
were  issued  at  the  first  synod  which  he  held, 
in  Lent,  1074.  The  clergy  who  were  guilty 
of  the  forbidden  practices  were  to  be  debarred 
from  all  ecclesiastical  functions  ;  the  laity  were 
charged  to  avoid  their  ministrations ;  it  was 
declared  that  their  blessing  was  changed  into  a 
curse,  and  their  prayer  into  sin. 

The  prohibition  of  marriage  excited  a  great 
opposition  beyond  the  Alps ;  for,  although  this 
was  an  object  which  the  Popes  had  been 
labouring  after  ever  since  the  days  of  Siricius, 
in  the  fourth  century,  no  such  sweeping  con- 
demnation had  ever  yet  been  issued,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  was  generally  regarded 
as  lawful.  The  operation  of  such  a  law  was,  I 
need  hardly  say,  to  detach  the  clergy  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  to  cut  them  off  from  a  com- 
munity of  interests  with  their  fellows,  to  isolate 
them  from  the  laity  and  bind  them  to  each 
other,  and  thus  to  make  them  subject  to  the 
Pope  alone. 

Simony  was  an  offence  of  which  the  defini- 
tion had  been  greatly  extended  by  the  fanciful 
scrupulousness  of  some  whom  that  age  regarded 
as  authorities.  The  name  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  purchase  of  holy  orders,  or  even  of 
benefices;  it  was  said  to  be  simony  to  pay  any- 
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thing  in  the  nature  of  fees  or  firstfruits  ;  it  was 
simony  to  make  a  voluntary  gift  to  a  bishop  or 
to  a  patron.  Thus  one  Dominic,  after  having 
been  ordained  a  priest,  on  accidentally  discover- 
ing that  his  parents  had  made  the  ordaining 
bishop  a  present  of  a  piece  of  chamois  leather, 
was  struck  with  such  horror  that  he  renounced 
all  priestly  functions,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  rigid  and  eccentric  penance.  It  was 
simony  to  obtain  a  benefice,  not  only  by  pay- 
ment, but  as  the  reward  of  service,  or  as  the 
gift  of  favour.  "  There  are  three  kinds  of 
gifts,"  wrote  Peter  Damiani,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  exponent  of  the  popular 
religion  of  the  age — "  gifts  of  the  hand,  of 
obedience,  and  of  the  tongue :"  and  it  was  alike 
criminal,  in  his  view,  to  obtain  preferment  by 
any  of  those  means.  In  attacking  simony, 
then,  as  it  was  defined  by  his  party,  Gregory 
struck  a  blow  at  many  things  which  were  in 
reality  quite  harmless,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  all  influence  of  laymen  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Church. 

But  the  same  object  was  more  directly  aimed 
at  in  the  matter  of  investiture.  This  ceremony 
had  been  used  by  sovereigns  in  giving  to  bishops 
the  possession  of  their  sees,  just  as  like  cere- 
monies were  used  in  giving  possession  of  lay 
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fiefs.  But  it  became  a  matter  of  complaint, 
that,  although  investiture  related  to  the  tem- 
poral possessions  only  of  a  see,  the  symbols  which 
were  used  in  it  were  of  a  kind  which  seemed  to 
figure  the  spiritual  character  of  the  episcopate ; 
the  usual  form  being  by  the  ring  and  staff — (per 
annulum  et  baculum) — by  putting  on  the  bishop's 
finger  a  ring,  the  type  of  marriage  with  the 
Church,  and  by  delivering  into  his  hand  the  staff 
or  crook,  the  emblem  of  pastoral  authority.  The 
use  of  such  instruments  was  capable  of  being 
construed  as  signifying  that  the  spiritual  powers 
of  the  episcopate  were  derived  from  the  gift  of 
earthly  princes ;  and  no  vehemence  of  language 
was  spared  by  Gregory  and  his  school  in  denounc- 
ing investiture  on  such  grounds.  The  tempo- 
ralities, they  said,  were  annexed  to  the  spiritual 
office,  as  the  body  is  to  the  soul;  if  laymen 
could  not  confer  the  spiritualities,  they  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  the  disposal  of  their  append- 
ages, but  these  also  ought  to  be  conferred  by 
the  Pope  or  the  metropolitan,  as  an  assurance 
to  the  receivers  that  the  temporalities  were 
given  by  God. 

The  consequences  of  denying  to  princes  the 
right  to  invest  were,  as  Gregory  cannot  have 
failed  to  see,  very  momentous.  On  investiture 
depended  the  power  of  sovereigns  over  bishops, 
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the  right  to  expect  feudal  service  from  them  ; 
if  there  were  no  fealty  there  could  be  no 
treason.  The  prelates,  if  Gregory  were  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt,  would  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  their  temporal  sovereigns  to 
the  Pope. 

The  contest  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
empire  which  arose  out  of  this  question  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,  from  the  Roman  Synod  of 
1075,  at  which  Gregory  decreed  that  no  prelate 
should  take  investiture  from  lay  hands,  and 
that  no  lay  potentate  should  confer  investiture. 
And  it  was  one  of  the  subjects  which  brought 
Gregory  into  violent  collision  with  Henry  IY. 
of  Germany.  In  these  differences  Gregory 
most  cruelly  took  advantage  of  the  unfortunate 
young  king's  weakness.  He  surrounded  him 
with  a  net  of  political  intrigues ;  he  used 
against  him  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects  ;  he 
humbled  him  to  the  dust,  and  relentlessly 
trampled  on  him  in  the  famous  scene  of 
Henry's  penance  at  Canossa,  which  is  very 
strikingly  told  in  Dean  Milman's  "  Latin  Chris- 
tianity." Twice  he  declared  him  excom- 
municate ;  he  professed  to  depose  him,  and  to 
release  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  ;  and 
he  gave  his  blessing  to  a  rival,  Rudolf  of 
Swabia,  who  had  been  set  up  by  Henry's 
p  2 
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German  enemies.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand, 
defended  himself  by  such  means  as  he  could. 
With  the  concurrence  of  a  synod  of  bishops  he 
declared  Gregory  to  be  deposed  from  the  Papacy; 
and  at  length,  having  recovered  a  strength 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  gone 
from  him,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful 
force,  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  en- 
throned an  anti-Pope,  Clement  III.,  inSt.Peter's 
-chair.  In  his  extremity  of  distress  Gregory 
•called  in  the  aid  of  his  Norman  allies,  who 
.advanced  to  Rome,  delivered  him,  and  com- 
•pelled  the  Germans  to  withdraw.  But  in  the 
course  of  this  the  Normans  set  the  city  on 
fire — the  greatest  calamity  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen it,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  ruin  and 
desolation  which  now  reign  over  a  great  part 
of  the  area  once  occupied  by  ancient  Rome. 
Gregory,  ashamed  to  look  on  the  ruins  of  his 
•city,  shrinking  from  the  reproaches  of  his 
people,  and  feeling  that  he  could  not  trust 
himself  with  them  if  the  protection  of  the 
Normans  were  withdrawn,  accompanied  his 
allies  to  the  South  ;  and  in  the  following  year — 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1085 — he  breathed  his  last 
at  Salerno.  His  latest  words  are  said  to  have 
been,  "I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniquity  ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile  " 
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If  the  love  of  righteousness  and  the  hatred 
of  iniquity  were  identical  with  the  unswerving 
advancement  of  the  Papal  claims,  these  words 
might  have  served  the  Popes  as  a  motto  for 
centuries  that  followed.  The  principles  which 
Gregory  had  first  enounced  in  their  full  develop- 
ment were  now  the  animating  motives  of  his 
successors.  They  struggled  for  them,  they 
advanced  them  through  conflict  to  triumph; 
but  in  so  doing  they  continually  involved  them- 
selves in  troubles  which  destroyed  their  peace. 
It  was  a  period  when  the  Papacy  was  strongest 
as  against  all  other  powers;  when  the  great 
movement  of  the  Crusades  gave  it  such  a  sway 
as  had  never  before  been  known  over  Western 
Christendom,  and  even  extended  its  dominion 
and  its  influence  widely  in  the  East ;  yet  the 
Popes  themselves  were  oftener  in  banishment 
from  their  own  capital  than  masters  in  it. 
They  were  expelled  in  turn  by  emperors  and  by 
anti-popes,  by  factions  of  nobles  and  by  factions 
of  democrats ;  and  we  find  them  sometimes 
wandering  over  the  Alps,  sometimes  establish- 
ing their  temporary  court  in  some  little  pro- 
vincial town,  such  as  Viterbo,  Tusculum, 
Anagni,  or  Orvieto,  until  the  time  of  the 
seventy-years'  "Babylonian  Captivity,"  as  it 
was  called,  at  Avignon,  in  the  fourteenth 
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century.  But  all  the  while  they  never  ceased 
to  maintain  that  principle  by  which  Gregory 
designed  to  reverse  the  ancient  relations  of  the 
empire  and  the  Papacy  ;  so  that  the  Emperor 
was  no  longer  to  confirm  the  election  of  Popes, 
nor  to  decide  between  rival  claimants  of  the 
see,  but  the  Pope  was  to  bestow  the  empire. 

One  thing  more  I  must  mention  before  leav- 
ing the  subject  of  Gregory — the  Donation  of 
the  Countess  Matilda.  This  lady,  the  greatest 
heiress  of  her  age,  was  the  daughter  of  Boni- 
face, Marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  had  been  married 
to  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  strong  partisan 
of  the  Emperor.  The  parties  had  separated, 
Godfrey  had  been  assassinated,  and  Matilda 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  interest  of  the 
Papacy.  The  intimate  connexion  into  which 
she  entered  with  Gregory  was  represented  by 
some  of  his  enemies  as  criminal ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  utterly  groundless 
calumny.  The  relation  between  them  was 
that  which  exists  between  an  enthusiastic 
woman  and  one  whom  she  regards  as  a  prophet 
and  a  saint.  Matilda,  then,  while  Gregory 
was  her  guest  at  the  Apennine  fortress  of 
Canossa,  in  the  summer  of  1077,  just  after 
the  humiliation  of  Henry  before  the  Pope, 
executed  a  deed,  by  which  she  made  over 
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her  territories  after  her  death  to  the  Roman 
see ;  and  this  donation  was  afterwards  renewed. 
It  was  disputed  by  emperors,  and  never  took 
effect  in  its  fullest  extent ;  but  yet  the  Popes 
realized  so  much  of  it  as  in  the  sequel  added 
greatly  both  to  the  power  and  to  the  wealth  of 
their  see. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  GREGORY  VII.  TO  THAT  OF 
INNOCENT  III.,  A.D.  1085 1216. 

PASSING  onwards  from  the  time  of  Gregory  VII., 
we  may  notice  the  effect  of  the  Crusades  in 
advancing  the  power  of  the  Papacy.  The  great 
movement  which  impelled  the  Christians  of  the 
West  to  seek  the  re-conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
at  a  prodigious  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  had 
its  origin  in  the  practice  of  pilgrimage,  by 
which,  from  the  fourth  century  downwards, 
ever-increasing  multitudes  of  devotees  had 
been  attracted  to  the  scenes  connected  with 
the  sacred  history.  From  the  time  when 
Palestine  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens,  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
visitors  had  been  precarious;  but  they  had 
been  most  commonly  allowed  to  gratify  their 
religious  longings  on  the  payment  of  some 
small  tribute.  The  idea  of  an  expedition  for 
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the  purpose  of  wresting  from  the  unbelievers 
the  land  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  all  that 
was  most  deeply  interesting  to  Christians  had 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time,  as  by  Pope 
Sylvester  II.,  about  the  year  1000,  and  after- 
wards by  Gregory  VII.  ;  but  such  proposals 
had  never  led  to  any  considerable  result. 

Now,  however,  a  fresh  impulse  was  given 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Turks  of  the  race  of 
Seljook,  a  barbarous  people  who  had  taken  up 
the  faith  of  Mahomet  with  all  the  intolerance 
of  new  converts.  The  Christians,  whether 
pilgrims  or  inhabitants,  were  subjected  to 
insults,  outrages,  and  plunder ;  and  one  Peter, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  who  is  commonly  styled 
The  Hermit,  on  visiting  Jerusalem  in  1093, 
was  so  strongly  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  his 
brethren,  that  on  his  return  he  endeavoured  to 
enlist  Pope  Urban  II.  in  the  cause  of  a  holy 
war,  which  he  professed  that  the  Saviour  Him- 
self in  a  vision  had  charged  him  to  proclaim  in 
the  West.  Like  Innocent  III.,  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  idea  of  the  mendicant  orders  was 
proposed  to  him,  Urban  at  first  showed  himself 
cautious  as  to  sanctioning  a  movement  which 
was  to  be  of  vast  importance  for  the  Papacy. 
But  when  Peter,  at  his  desire,  had  gone  forth 
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to  sound  the  general  feeling  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  crusade,  the  success  of  his  preaching 
was  so  rapid  and  so  great  that  the  Pope  no 
longer  hesitated  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprise.  The  solemn  inauguration  of  it 
took  place  at  a  council  which  was  held  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  November,  1095, 
under  the  presidency  of  Urban  himself,  who 
had  crossed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose.  The 
Pope's  exhortations  (to  which  he  was  careful 
to  add  force  by  the  offer  of  spiritual  privileges 
and  indulgences  before  unknown)  were  received 
by  a  vast  crowd  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
"  God  wills  it!"  and  multitudes  of  men,  from 
every  class  below  that  of  sovereign  princes, 
eagerly  attached  to  their  dress  the  emblem  of 
the  cross,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
serve  in  the  holy  war. 

Passing  over  the  details  of  the  Crusade,  we 
may  notice  the  consequences  of  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  which,  after  a  frightful  loss  of  life 
in  ill-managed  expeditions,  and  very  great 
suffering  on  the  part  of  those  who  survived, 
was  effected  on  the  15th  of  July,  1099.  A 
Latin  or  Frank  kingdom  was  established  in 
the  Holy  Land,  with  sundry  Frank  princi- 
palities in  other  territories  of  "Western  Asia. 
The  Greek  Church,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
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had  been  long  separated  from  the  Latins,1  and 
to  which  the  Latins  were  not  drawn  nearer, 
but  the  contrary,  by  the  events  of  the  Crusade, 
was  dispossessed ;  and  Latin  patriarchates  were 
established  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  with  a 
hierarchy  of  Latin  archbishops  and  bishops, 
clergy  and  monks,  throughout  the  newly- 
acquired  territories.  Nor  must  we  overlook 
the  two  great  military  orders  of  the  Temple 
and  the  Hospital  (or  of  St.  John),  which  were 
formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
for  the  war  against  the  Infidels.  These  orders 
became  immensely  wealthy  and  very  powerful, 
having  branches  and  estates  throughout  almost 
all  countries  of  Western  Europe,  while  their 
position,  as  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  alone,  made  them  unruly  and  dangerous 
neighbours  to  the  king  and  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  history  of  the  Latins  in  the  Holy  Land 
is  indeed  a  tale  of  continual  squabbles  between 
the  various  conflicting  forces.  The  Latin 
power  was  never  strong  or  healthy ;  it  relied, 
not  on  its  own  vigour,  but  on  the  support  of 
Western  Christendom,  which  it  was  continually 
endeavouring  to  rouse  to  its  assistance  by  fresh 
tales  of  infidel  aggression,  of  defeats,  and  losses 
1  P.  177. 
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and  sufferings ;  and  from  time  to  time  fresh 
crusades  were  set  on  foot,  in  which  the  greatest 
princes  of  Europe  were  drawn  to  take  part — 
expeditions  costly  in  life  and  in  money,  and,  if 
not  altogether  fruitless,  yet  producing  no  events 
at  all  equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  preparations 
which  were  made,  or  of  the  hopes  which  were 
excited. 

But  however  little  the  Crusades  might  be 
profitable  with  a  view  to  their  professed  object 
and  in  other  respects,  to  the  Papacy  they 
brought  vast  advantages  in  many  ways.  By 
this  great  movement  the  Popes  found  them- 
selves placed  at  the  head  of  Western  Christen- 
dom. They  had  the  control  of  enterprises  in 
which  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  were  ex- 
pected to  enlist  themselves ;  from  which,  if 
the  Papal  summons  were  issued  to  the  nations 
of  the  West,  it  was  considered  disgraceful  to 
hang  back.  And,  as  was  especially  proved  in 
the  case  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  when 
once  a  king  or  an  emperor  had  pledged  himself 
to  the  Holy  War,  the  duty  of  fulfilling  his 
engagement  was  something  which  the  Popes 
might  keep  continually  hanging  over  him,  of 
which  they  might  require  the  performance  at  a 
time  the  most  inconvenient  for  his  especial 
interests  ;  for  what  (it  was  boldly  asked)  were 
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the  private  interests  of  a  sovereign  or  of  his 
subjects  in  comparison  with  the  general  cause 
of  Christendom  ? 

The  Popes  extended  their  sway  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Latin  Church  in  the  East, 
while  they  claimed  the  supreme  lordship  of  the 
territories  rescued  from  the  Infidels.  The  Holy 
War  furnished  them  with  a  pretext  for  sending 
legates  into  every  country  of  the  West,  for 
exacting  a  permanent  tribute  from  the  monks 
and  clergy,  and  for  inquiring  into  all  Eccle- 
siastical income,  in  order  that  the  propor- 
tion of  this  tribute  should  be  settled.  The 
money  raised  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  War 
often  found  its  way  to  other  uses.  And 
after  a  time  the  name  of  crusade,  the  exac- 
tion of  funds  throughout  the  West  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  special  promises  of  indulgences 
for  those  who  should  embark  in  such  enter- 
prises personally,  or  should  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  them,  were  abused  by  being  applied 
to  any  case  in  which  the  Pope,  for  merely  tem- 
poral objects  perhaps,  might  have  a  quarrel 
with  a  Christian  sovereign. 

The  question  of  investiture,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  subject  of  contest  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  empire  for  about  half  a  century.2  In 
«  P.  211. 
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the  meantime  a  minor  question  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  homage  by  bishops  to  temporal 
sovereigns,  had  been  disputed  between  the 
Popes  and  Henry  I.  of  England.  This  dispute 
was  ended  by  a  compromise,  in  which  the  king 
agreed  to  forego  the  ceremony  of  investiture, 
while  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
representative  of  the  Church,  agreed,  with  the 
sanction  of  Pope  Paschal  II.,  to  tolerate  the 
ceremony  of  homage  for  the  time,  although 
both  forms  had  been  condemned  by  the  late 
Pope  Urban.  And  at  length  the  great  con- 
troversy of  investitures  was  settled,  although 
only  for  a  time,  and  more  in  appearance  than 
in  reality,  by  the  Concordat  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Worms  in  1122.  In  Germany, 
according  to  this  agreement,  the  elections  of 
bishops  were  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  without  simony  or  violence ;  the 
bishop-elect  was  to  receive  the  temporalities  of 
his  see  by  the  sceptre,  and  was  to  be  bound  to 
the  performance  of  all  the  feudal  duties  con- 
nected with  them.  In  other  parts  of  the 
imperial  dominions,  the  election  of  the  bishop 
Avas  apparently  to  be  free  from  any  intervention 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  within  six  months  after 
consecration  the  bishop  was  to  be  invested  by 
the  sceptre.  The  substitution  of  this  instru- 
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ment  for  the  obnoxious  form  of  the  ring  and 
staff  did  away  with  the  objections  which  had 
been  formerly  made,  inasmuch  as  the  new  form 
was  one  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  relate 
to  anything  but  the  temporalities,  which  were 
held  of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  by  a  mere  change 
in  the  outward  symbol  of  investiture,  the  em- 
peror secured  the  substance  of  that  act — that 
the  bishops  should  be  vassals  of  the  crown ; 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions, and  that  the  connexion  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  should  be  maintained. 
And  by  the  provision  that  in  Germany  the 
elections  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
himself  or  of  his  commissioners,  he  must,  no 
doubt,  have  secured  an  important  power  of  in- 
fluencing the  choice.  Yet  while  thus  far  the 
advantage  might  seem  to  be  on  the  imperial 
side,  the  Popes  had  lately  gained  so  much  in 
substance  that  they  could  well  afford  to  cede 
something  in  appearance.  The  imperial  claim 
to  control  in  any  way  the  elections  to  St.  Peter:s 
chair  was  given  up  for  ever;  and  whereas 
Henry  III.  had  aimed  at  making  himself  master 
of  the  hierarchy,  his  son  Henry  IV.,  who  had 
sunk  in  the  conflict  with  it,  and  his  grandson 
Henry  V.,  with  whom  the  Concordat  of  Worms 
was  concluded  by  Calixtus  II.,  had  found  it  a 
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sufficient  labour  to  struggle  against  hierarchical 
encroachments.  The  bold  assertions  of  Gregory 
VII.,  which  were  steadily  maintained  by  his 
successors,  had  raised  the  Papacy  to  an  eleva- 
tion before  unknown  ;  and  Calixtus,  feeling  the 
immensity  of  the  substantial  gain  which  had 
been  acquired  for  his  see,  could  well  afford  to 
purchase  the  credit  of  moderation  by  yielding 
somewhat  in  appearance  and  in  matters  of 
detail. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  lessening 
the  power  which  had  been  reserved  to  the 
crown  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  V.,  in  1125,  Lothair,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  was  chosen  King  of  the  Romans 
through  the  influence  of  a  party  headed  by 
Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  has  some- 
times been  styled  the  Becket  of  Germany,  be- 
cause, after  having  been  the  late  Emperor's 
most  confidential  adviser,  and  the  advocate  of 
a  policy  hostile  to  the  hierarchy,  he  had  become 
his  bitter  adversary.  In  recompense  for  their 
support,  the  hierarchical  party  exacted  from 
Lothair  new  conditions,  pretending  that  the 
reservations  in  favour  of  the  crown  had  been 
granted  to  Henry  V.  alone,  and  not  to  his  suc- 
cessors. The  provision  that  the  sovereign  or 
his  representatives  should  be  present  at  elections 
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to  sees  was  done  away  with ;  and  the  imperial 
investiture  of  the  new  bishop  by  the  sceptre 
was  not  to  be,  as  the  Concordat  had  prescribed, 
u  necessary  preliminary  to  consecration  ;  while 
the  bishop's  oath  of  fealty  was  to  contain  the 
words,  "  saving  my  order,"  which  were  inter- 
preted as  excluding  the  ancient  feudal  form  of 
homage. 

A  further  indication  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  empire  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  Popes,  down  to  Gregory  VII.,  had  sought 
the  confirmation  of  their  election  from  the 
Emperor,  a  deputation  was  now  sent  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that  the  Pope 
would  be  pleased  to  confirm  the  election  of  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  the  future  Emperor. 

In  1130  a  long  contest  for  the  Papacy  arose 
between  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus  II.  Al- 
though Anacletus  kept  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
until  his  death,  Innocent  was  successful  over 
his  rival,  and  his  success  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
support  of  the  great  popular  saint  of  the  age, 
Bernard,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Clairvaux,  who  swayed  the  mind  of  Western 
Christendom  with  a  power  such  as  no  other 
man  has  ever  possessed.  The  influence  of  so 
important  a  partisan  told  not  only  in  favour  of 
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the  individual  Pope  whose  cause  he  espoused, 
but  of  the  Papacy  itself.  Yet  Bernard,  in  his 
treatise  "Of  Consideration,"  addressed  to  an  old 
pupil  of  his,  who  had  become  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Eugenius  III.,  exposed  the  defects  of 
the  papal  administration  with  a  freedom  which 
has  made  that  work  a  storehouse  of  materials 
for  all  who  for  centuries  afterwards  desired  a 
reform  in  the  system,  and  for  those  who  in  later 
times  have  engaged  in  assailing  the  Roman 
Church. 

The  Popes  found  a  formidable  opponent  in 
Frederick  I. — Barbarossa  (or  Redbeard)  as  he 
is  called — who  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans 
in  1152.  Frederick  had  a  lofty  idea  of  the 
rights  of  his  crown,  which  he  was  resolved  to 
assert  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy; 
and,  while  he  maintained  those  rights  with  his 
sword,  he  found  a  theoretical  support  in  the 
new  doctrines  which  were  drawn  forth  from  the 
revived  study  of  the  Roman  civil  law  by  the 
learned  professors  of  the  great  legal  school  of 
Bologna.  These  jurists  represented  the  im- 
perial power  as  autocratic,  as  being  a  sort  of 
divinely-instituted  counterpart  of  what  the 
Papacy  had  become  in  the  representations  of 
Hildebrand  and  his  followers. 

The  first  Pope  with  whom  Frederick  came 
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into  conflict  was  Adrian  IV.,  an  Englishman 
named  Nicolas  Breakspear,  whose  Saxon  de- 
scent would  in  that  age  have  debarred  him  from 
attaining  any  high  ecclesiastical  preferment  in 
his  native  country  ;  but  who,  by  seeking  his  for- 
tune abroad,  gradually  rose  to  the  papal  chair, 
which  has  never  been  occupied  by  any  other 
native  of  the  British  islands.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  two  great  potentates  met  in  person, 
Adrian  took  offence  at  the  Emperor's  omitting 
to  hold  his  stirrup — an  act  of  homage  which 
was  now  deduced  from  the  first  Christian 
Emperor,  who  was  said  to  have  performed  it  to 
Pope  Sylvester  I. ;  although  in  truth  the 
earliest  example  of  it  had  been  given  only  half 
a  century  before  by  one  of  Henry  IV.'s  sons, 
whom  the  Papal  party  had  encouraged  to  rebel 
against  his  father.  Frederick,  after  having 
been  assured  by  some  of  his  Germans,  who  had 
been  at  Rome  with  Lothair  III.,  that  that  Em- 
peror had  performed  the  act,  submitted  to 
comply  with  the  precedent,  although  he  con- 
trived to  give  a  ludicrous  turn  to  the  matter  by 
the  way  in  which  he  went  through  his  per- 
formance ;  and  thus  in  this  seemingly  trifling 
formality  the  superiority  of  spiritual  over  tem- 
poral dignity  was  admitted. 

At  another  time  the  pride  of  Frederick  was 
Q  2 
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roused  by  a  letter  in  which,  the  Pope  spoke  of 
having  conferred  bencficia  on  him.  The  word 
was  doubtless  intended  in  the  sense  of  benefits 
or  favours,  but  to  the  Germans  it  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  empire  was  a  fief  of  the  Papacy ; 
for  this  was  the  meaning  of  it  in  feudal  usage. 
And  one  of  the  Pope's  envoys,  Cardinal  Roland, 
excited  to  fury  the  assembly  before  which  the 
letter  was  read  by  asking,  "  From  whom,  then, 
does  the  Emperor  hold  his  crown,  if  not  from 
the  Pope  ?"  But  Adrian  found  it  expedient  to 
offer  an  explanation,  by  which  this  difficulty 
"was  got  over.  Other  serious  causes  of  difference, 
however,  arose ;  both  parties  became  exaspe- 
rated ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  heaviest  censures 
of  the  Church  were  about  to  be  launched 
against  the  Emperor,  when  the  death  of  Adrian, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1159,  led  to  fresh 
discords  of  another  kind. 

In  connexion  with  Adrian's  pontificate,  we 
may  notice  a  new  pretension  which  was 
advanced  by  him  for  the  Papacy — a  claim 
(founded,  as  we  are  told,3  on  Constantine's  do- 
nation) to  dominion  over  all  islands,  and  con- 
sequently to  a  power  of  disposing  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  Pope's  will.  In  right  of  this 
claim  Adrian  professed  to  bestow  Ireland  on 
3  Job.  Saresb.  Metalogicus,  iv.  42. 
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the  sovereign  of  his  native  country,  Henry  II., 
authorizing  him  to  invade  the  sister  island,  and 
annexing  the  condition  that  tribute  should  be 
paid  from  the  expected  conquests  to  the  Roman 
See.  And  on  the  same  principle  it  was  that, 
more  than  three  centuries  later,  Pope  Alexander 
YI.  assumed  a  power  to  fix  the  boundaries 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  as 
to  the  possession  of  the  new  lands  which  those 
nations  had  discovered  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East  respectively. 

On  the  death  of  Adrian  two  rival  Popes  were 
chosen,  one  of  them  being  that  Cardinal 
Reland  who  had  lately  provoked  the  Emperor 
by  the  daring  speech  which  I  have  mentioned. 
With  him  sided  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  and 
Henry  II.  of  England ;  while  three  successive 
anti- Popes  were  supported  by  Frederick.  Alex- 
ander III.  (as  Roland  styled  himself  on  his 
elevation)  was  for  years  obliged  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  France,  and  even  after  his  return  to 
Italy  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  per- 
manently against  the  factions  of  his  own  city, 
but  found  it  necessary  to  shift  his  residence  to 
provincial  towns,  such  as  Tusculum,  Orvieto,  or 
Benevento.  Yet  his  steady  tenacity  made  him 
eventually  triumphant  over  all  opposition — 
even  over  that  of  Frederick,  one  of  the  ablest 
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and  most  energetic  men  who  ever  wore  the 
crown  of  the  Roman-German  empire.  The 
Pope  allied  himself  with  the  republican  cities 
of  Northern  Italy,  which  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  confederacy  styled  the  Lombard 
League ;  and,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
the  forces  of  this  league  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Emperor  at  the  battle  of  Leg- 
nano  (May  29,  1176).  Frederick's  power  was 
exhausted,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year 
he  met  the  Pope  at  Venice,  where  he  made  his 
submission  to  Alexander,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Lombard  republics.  There  is  a  story 
that,  at  the  meeting  in  the  great  church  of  St. 
Mark,  the  Pope  placed  his  foot  on  the  Emperor's 
neck ;  but  this,  although  it  is  not  only  repre- 
sented by  an  engraving  in  the  old  editions  of 
Foxe's  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  but  has  been 
chosen  as  a  subject  for  illustration  by  an  artist 
of  our  own  time,  is  a  mere  invention,  which  is 
altogether  without  any  countenance  from  the 
authority  of  the  contemporary  chroniclers. 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander 
III.  that  the  great  quarrel  between  Henry  II. 
and  Archbishop  Becket  ran  its  course.  The 
ground  of  this  quarrel  was,  as  you  will  re- 
member, that  the  archbishop  claimed  for 
the  clergy  an  immunity  from  all  secular 
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jurisdiction,  while  the  king  insisted  that  the 
criminal  offences  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  tried 
in  his  courts,  like  those  of  other  men.  Alex- 
ander supported  Becket,  but  in  a  manner  more 
accordant  with  his  own  politic  character  than 
with  the  impetuous  archbishop's  wishes ;  but 
when  the  horror  of  all  Christendom  was  excited 
by  the  crime  of  the  four  knights,  who  took 
occasion  from  some  hasty  words  of  the  king  to 
murder  the  primate  in  his  own  cathedral, 
Alexander  knew  how  to  turn  this  skilfully  to 
his  own  advantage.  Under  him  the  power  of 
the  Papacy  grew  in  many  ways ;  and  his  pon- 
tificate of  twenty-two  years,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
longest,  so  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, in  Ecclesiastical  History. 

During  the  century  and  a  half,  then,  which 
followed  the  first  appearance  of  Hildebrand  as 
the  director  and  animating  spirit  of  the 
Papacy,  the  Roman  see  had  made  very  great 
advances.  The  Emperors,  instead  of  exercising 
the  privilege  of  confirming  the  Popes  in  their 
office,  were  now  fain  to  seek  the  Papal  con- 
firmation of  their  own  election.  They  did 
homage  to  the  Pope  by  holding  his  stirrup  and 
by  kissing  his  feet ;  and  it  was  represented 
that  all  power,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  was 
held  in  subordination  to  the  successors  of  St. 
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Peter.  The  independence  of  bishops  was. 
abolished,  and  they  were  required  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  held  their  office  by  the  grace, 
not  only  of  God,  but  of  the  Apostolic  See.  The 
practice  of  appealing  to  Rome  did  away  with 
the  power  of  local  synods  and  other  authorities  ; 
certain  important  matters,  which  were  styled 
"  greater  causes,"  were  reserved  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pope  alone  ;  and  the  Papal  legates 
circulated  in  every  country,  burdening  both 
clergy  and  laity  by  their  oppressive  exactions, 
exciting  general  indignation  by  their  inter- 
ference and  their  assumptions,  and  trampling 
down  the  regular  authority  of  bishops  and  metro- 
politans. Popes  summoned  general  councils 
by  their  own  authority ;  and  it  was  held  that 
provincial  councils  must  not  only  be  confirmed 
by  them  (according  to  the  principle  of  the  False 
Decretals),  but  must  be  summoned  by  them. 
Popes  made  ever-increasing  claims  to  the  dis- 
posal of  bishoprics,  and  even  of  other  pieces  of 
preferment ;  thus  it  became  usual  to  send  persons- 
into  any  country  with  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
bishop  or  to  a  chapter,  requiring  that  the 
bearer  (usually  a  stranger  to  the  country  and  to 
its  language)  should  receive  the  first  good  bene- 
fice which  might  fall  vacant  in  the  patronage  of 
the  chapter  or  of  the  bishop,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
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time  a  maintenance  might  be  provided  for  him. 
All  this,  of  course,  did  not  pass  without  com- 
plaint ;  but  the  Popes  knew  how  to  play  off  one 
interest  skilfully  against  another.  It  was  by 
the  aid  of  princes  that  they  subdued  princes  ; 
it  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  bishops 
that  they  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
episcopate ;  and  the  position  which  they  had 
gradually  attained  was  such  that  both  princes 
and  prelates  were  fain  to  resort  to  them  for 
aid,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  advantages  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  order. 

In  1198,  Innocent  III.,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Popes,  was  elected  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  He  was  a  man  of  many  noble 
and  admirable  qualities,  but  devoted  above  all 
things  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  see ;  and 
for  this  object  he  laboured  throughout  his  pon- 
tificate of  eighteen  years  with  skilful  and 
vigorous  exertion.  Innocent  boldly  asserted, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
that  to  St.  Peter  had  been  committed,  not  only 
the  whole  Church,  but  the  whole  world.4  By 
him  that  comparison  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
secular  powers  to  the  sun.  and  moon  respectively 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  connexion  with 

4  Ep.  ii.  209,  Migne,  Patrol,  ccxiv.  759. 
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Gregory  VII.8  was  elaborated  and  developed 
more  strongly  than  before.  As  the  moon  (he 
says)  borrows  from  the  sun  a  light  which  is 
inferior  both  in  amount  and  in  quantity,  so  does 
the  regal  power  borrow  from  the  pontifical. 
As  the  light  which  rules  over  the  day — i.  e. 
over  spiritual  things — is  the  greater,  and  as 
that  which  rules  over  the  night — i.  e.  over 
carnal  things — is  the  lesser,  so  is  the  difference 
between  pontiffs  and  kings  like  that  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  Innocent's  words  on 
this  subject  were  adopted  into  the  Decretals 
compiled  under  the  authority  of  Gregory  IX. ; 
and  a  commentator,  who  probably  took  his 
measurements  from  the  astronomy  of  the  time, 
interprets  them  very  precisely  as  meaning  that 
the  Pope  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-four  times  more  exalted  than  emperors 
and  all  kings.  This  was  certainly  no  small 
advance  from  the  original  form  of  Hildebrand's 
illustration,  in  which  the  two  powers  were 
likened  to  the  two  eyes  in  the  human  head,  as 
if  they  were  equal  and  co-ordinate  with  each 
other.  And  in  accordance  with  such  lofty  pre- 
tensions Innocent  acted ;  he  declared  that  the 
empire  had  been  transferred  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Germans  by  the  papal  authority,  and  he 
*  P.  201. 
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claimed  for  the  Papacy  the  right  of  "  prin- 
cipally and  finally  "  disposing  of  the  imperial 
crown. 

It  was  at  a  remarkable  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  empire  that  Innocent  attained  the  papal 
chair.  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  in  1186  con- 
cluded a  marriage  between  his  son,  afterwards 
Henry  VI.,  and  the  heiress  of  the  Norman 
kingdom  which  had  been  established  in  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  This  marriage  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  Popes,  whose  policy  was  op- 
posed to  the  union  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom 
with  Germany  and  the  empire  ;  and  when 
Henry  VI.  suddenly  died,  a  few  months  after 
Innocent's  election,  an  opportunity  seemed  to 
offer  itself  for  undoing  the  connexion.  Henry 
had  left  only  one  son,  Frederick,  who  was  but 
two  years  old ;  and  the  mother,  dying  soon 
after,  bequeathed  to  the  Pope  the  guardianship 
of  the  boy.  But,  although  Innocent  discharged 
this  office  faithfully  and  successfully  in  quelling 
the  factions  of  the  southern  kingdom,  he  was 
opposed,  not  only  to  allowing  Frederick  to  be 
elected  as  his  father's  successor  in  the  empire, 
but  to  the  election  of  any  prince  of  the  same 
family,  which  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the 
Papacy.  When,  therefore,  the  partisans  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  family,  distrusting  the  rule  of 
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a  child,  put  forward  the  young  Frederick's 
uncle,  Philip  of  Swabia,  as  their  candidate, 
Innocent  favoured  a  rival,  Otho,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, a  grandson  of  Henry  II.  of  England, 
and  exerted  himself  with  all  his  might  in  his 
favour.  Yet  in  a  war  which  desolated  Ger- 
many for  ten  years,  the  balance  of  success  was 
so  much  in  favour  of  Philip,  that  Innocent  at 
length  found  himself  compelled  by  the  course 
of  events  to  reconsider  his  policy ;  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  point  of  acknowledging 
Philip,  when  that  prince  was  assassinated,  in 
1208.  The  factions  of  Germany  were  reconciled 
by  a  marriage  between  Otho  and  the  daughter 
of  his  late  rival ;  and  Otho,  having  thus  ob- 
tained the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  Ger- 
mans, went  into  Italy,  where  he  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
But  immediately  after  this  ceremony,  differences 
broke  out  between  Innocent  and  the  Emperor 
who  had  owed  so  much  to  his  support ;  and 
as  Otho,  by  his  misconduct,  called  forth  into 
new  life  the  opposition  which  for  a  time  had 
been  dormant  in  Germany,  the  young  Frede- 
rick, who  had  grown  up  during  the  course  of 
the  events  which  we  have  been  surveying,  was 
invited  to  claim  the  imperial  crown.  Un- 
willing as  Innocent  had  always  been  either  to 
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favour  the  Hohenstaufen  family  or  to  sanction 
the  union  of  Sicily  with  Germany,  he  now 
found  himself  obliged  to  make  common  cause 
with  Frederick,  who,  after  having  visited  him 
at  Rome,  and  received  a  large  gift  of  money 
from  him,  proceeded  northwards,  continually 
gathering  strength  as  he  went  on ;  and  Otho, 
after  having  been  defeated  by  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  the  greatest 
engagement  of  the  age,  in  1214,  was  obliged  to 
confine  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  days 
within  his  hereditary  territory  of  Brunswick. 

Throughout  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
Innocent  made  himself  felt  by  the  vigour  and 
the  vigilance  of  his  administration,  and  not 
only  by  asserting  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  See,  but  by  enforcing  the  obligations  of 
Christian  morality.  This  was  indeed  (as  I 
have  already  said  while  speaking  of  Nicolas  I.6) 
one  of  the  means  which,  by  enlisting  popular 
feeling  on  his  side,  as  the  cause  of  right  and 
justice,  by  teaching  men  to  regard  the  Pope  as 
the  vindicator  of  innocence  against  oppression, 
tended  most  powerfully  to  facilitate  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  that  position  of  supreme 
arbiter  and  controller  which  he  now  attained 
among  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Christendom, 
e  p.  172. 
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In  whatever  direction  we  may  look,  we  see 
Innocent  interfering  with  a  high  hand,  and 
claiming  for  his  office  the  right  of  giving  laws 
to  sovereigns.  In  France,  Philip  Augustus, 
by  putting  away  his  wife  Ingeburga,  a  Danish 
princess,  and  entering  into  an  irregular  mar- 
riage with  Agnes  of  Merania,  gave  the  Pope  a 
pretext  for  intervention.  An  interdict  was 
pronounced  on  the  whole  kingdom ;  and,  al- 
though Philip  for  a  time  endeavoured  to  resist 
the  sentence,  and  to  evade  his  obligations,  the 
terrors  of  this  sentence  were  so  severely  felt 
that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
general  voice  of  his  subjects,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Pope's  commands  by  doing  a  tardy  justice 
to  Ingeburga. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  Innocent's  triumph 
as  to  England,  where,  taking  advantage  of  the 
contemptible  character  of  the  sovereign,  John, 
he  forced  his  nominee,  Stephen  Langton,  into  the 
primacy,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
national  Church  and  of  the  crown,  and  brought 
the  king  to  submit  to  resign  his  crowns  into 
the  hands  of  a  legate,  and  to  hold  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland  on  condition  of  paying 
a  heavy  annual  tribute  to  the  Papacy. 

In  the  East,  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  was 
marked  by  an  important  event.  A  crusading 
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force,  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  holy 
war  of  Palestine,  allowed  itself  to  be  diverted 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  restored  a  dispos- 
sessed emperor  to  his  throne ;  and  afterwards, 
when  this  emperor  and  his  son  had  been  again 
dethroned  by  a  kinsman — when  the  younger 
prince  had  been  murdered,  and  the  father  had 
died  of  grief — the  crusaders  put  down  the 
usurper,  and  established  a  Latin  sovereignty  in 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  Pope 
had  at  first  vehemently  denounced  the  change 
of  purpose  from  a  war  against  the  Infidels  to 
an  attack  on  a  Christian  state  ;  but  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  expedition  reconciled  him  to  the 
irregularity,  and  he  sanctioned  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople,  with 
a  Latin  patriarch  and  clergy  intruded  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  hated  native  hierarchy  of 
Greece. 

In  the  South  of  France,  this  pontificate  was 
disgraced  by  the  beginning  of  a  war  carried 
on  with  singular  atrocity  against  the  Albigensian 
heretics,  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
orthodoxy  by  the  slaughter  of  multitudes,  and 
in  the  desolation  of  the  rich  and  flourishing 
country.  It  was  in  this  war  that  the  famous 
Spanish  monk  Dominic  first  became  conspi- 
cuous, and  to  Innocent  is  to  be  referred  the 
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sanction  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders — 
the  Preaching  Friars,  founded  by  Dominic,  and 
the  Minorites,  founded  by  Francis  of  Assisi. 
These  orders  enjoyed  the  especial  favour  of  the 
Papacy,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
penetrated,  as  none  had  before  done,  to  the 
humblest  classes  of  society,  in  them  the  Papacy 
found  its  most  active  and  most  serviceable 
agents. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Innocent 
was  the  greatest  and  the   most   successful  of 
Popes.     In  him  the  power  of  the  Roman  see 
attained  its  height ;  and  his  successors,  by  en- 
deavouring to  carry  it  still  higher,  provoked 
a   reaction   which   was  disastrous   to  it.     Yet 
after  all,  his  success  was  more  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.     As  to  the  empire,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  reverse  his  most  cherished  policy — to 
sanction   that   union  of  the  German   and  the 
Sicilian  kingdoms  which  his  predecessors  and 
he  himself  had  laboured  to  oppose,  and,  when 
the   candidate   whom   he    had    favoured,    and 
on  whose  head  he  had  at  length  placed  the 
imperial  crown,  turned  against  him,  he  found 
himself  driven  to  accept  that  "  boy  of  Sicily  " 
whose  pretensions  he  had  long  before  contemp- 
tuously set  aside.     The  crusade  which  he  had 
set  on  foot  was  turned  from  its  proper  object  to 
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one  widely  different.  Instead  of  connecting 
his  name  with  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans,  he 
saw  his  crusaders  engage  in  a  conquest  of  the 
Christian  empire  of  the  East,  and,  although 
the  splendour  of  the  immediate  result  prevailed 
over  his  indignation,  the  power  which  the 
Latins  founded  was  feeble  and  unhealthy  from 
the  first;  it  exasperated,  instead  of  healing, 
the  breach  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches ;  and  within  a  few  years  (although 
not  until  after  Innocent's  lifetime)  it  had  to  give 
way  to  a  Greek  re-conquest.  The  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  is  deeply  discreditable  to  In- 
nocent's judgment,  if  not  to  his  justice ;  for 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  it  can  only  be  de- 
fended by  the  plea  that  he  allowed  himself  to- 
be  misled  by  persons  whose  interested  misrepre- 
sentations he  ought  to  have  known  to  be  un- 
trustworthy. The  mendicant  orders,  which, 
came  into  being  under  his  sanction,  although 
they  rendered  vast  services  to  the  Papacy,  soon 
became  grossly  corrupt,  and  occasioned  distrac- 
tions and  scandals  which  more  than  outweighed 
the  advantages  of  the  connexion.  In  England, 
Innocent  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that 
the  primate  whom  he  had  obtruded  became  the 
champion  of  the  national  liberties  against  the 
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king  who  had  purchased  the  Pope's  alliance  by 
the  degradation  of  himself  and  his  country ; 
and  that  degrading  submission  became  the 
means  of  rousing  an  anti-Papal  spirit,  which, 
after  continual  provocation  from  the  assump- 
tions, the  corruptions,  the  usurpations,  and  the 
exactions  of  Rome,  prepared  men's  minds  to 
welcome  the  teaching  of  Wyclif  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  to  reject  for  ever  (as  we 
trust)  the  Roman  authority  in  the  sixteenth. 
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LECTUEE  XIII. 

FROM    THE    DEATH    OF     INNOCENT    III.   TO   THAT 
OF    BONIFACE    VIII. A.D.    1206 — 1303. 

AFTER  a  pontificate  of  eighteen  years,  Innocent 
III.  died  in  1216,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  The 
principles  on  which  he  had  acted,  and  for  which 
he  had  achieved  so  much  success,  continued  to 
give  the  tone  to  the  Popes  who  followed  him 
during  the  thirteenth  century. 

For  about  a  third  part  of  a  century  the  his- 
tory of  the  Papacy  centres  in  the  struggle 
between  the  successive  Popes  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  Frederick,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  first  success,  had,  at  his  coronation  as  King 
of  Germany  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  taken  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  serve 
in  the  Holy  War  of  Palestine  ;  and  this  engage- 
ment he  had  afterwards  renewed.  The  feeling 
in  which  he  acted  was  no  doubt  genuine  at  the 
time ;  but  his  engagement,  as  it  was  interpreted 
by  the  Popes,  became  something  which  he  was 
R  2 
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not  inclined  to  fulfil.  They  considered  that  he 
was  bound  to  proceed  to  the  East  at  whatever 
time  they  might  call  for  the  performance  of  his 
promise ;  that  for  the  sake  of  the  Holy  War 
he  was  bound  to  throw  aside  all  his  own  affairs, 
however  important  or  urgent  they  might  be ; 
to  leave  distraction,  rebellion,  dangers  of  all 
kinds,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  to  expose  his 
dominions  to  the  attacks  of  enemies  or  of  pre- 
tended friends,  and  to  employ  all  his  energies, 
with  the  main  strength  of  his  military  forces, 
in  the  war  against  the  Infidels.  Frederick  not 
unnaturally  refused  to  admit  this  interpreta- 
tion ;  he  declared  that  he  meant  to  fulfil  his. 
vow,  but  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  put  off  the 
fulfilment  until  such  time  as  the  condition  of 
his  affairs  should  permit  him  to  do  so  without 
incurring  too  great  a  hazard. 

On  this  subject  the  Emperor  had  serious  dif- 
ferences with  Honorius  III.,  who  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Innocent ;  but  when,  in  1227, 
the  Papal  chair  was  filled  by  the  vehement 
Gregory  IX.,  a  man  of  character  very  opposite 
to  that  of  the  mild  Honorius,  the  differences 
became  vastly  greater.  Again  and  again  the 
Pope  summoned  Frederick  to  aid  the  cause  of 
Christendom  in  the  East ;  he  rejected  his  ex- 
cuses, he  assailed  his  character  with  reproaches 
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of  infidelity,  which,  notwithstanding  much  of 
laxity  in  religious  belief,  as  well  as  in  morals, 
and  much  blam  cable  levity  of  discourse,  appear 
to  have  been  really  groundless ;  again  and  again 
he  pronounced  the  Emperor  excommunicate, 
and  declared  the  kingdoms  of  Apulia  and  Sicily 
to  be  forfeit ;  and  when  Frederick  at  length 
actually  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  Pope 
did  all  that  he  could  to  stir  up  opposition  to  him 
there  on  the  part  of  the  Christians — the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  the  Knights  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  Hospital,  the  monks  and  the  clergy. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Mendicant  Friars 
all  manner  of  odious  stories  were  busily  cir- 
culated against  Frederick  throughout  every 
class  of  society  in  Europe.  His  excommunica- 
tion was  renewed,  and  the  Papal  forces  invaded 
his  Apulian  kingdom,  so  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  return  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
interests,  after  having  concluded  a  treaty  which, 
although  it  secured  for  the  Christians  liberty 
of  access  to  the  holy  places,  was  loudly  de- 
nounced by  'the  papal  party,  who  held  that, 
instead  of  negotiating  for  such  concessions,  the 
crusaders  ought  to  have  reconquered  the  sacred 
soil  by  force  of  arms. 

Other  causes  of  dispute  arose.     In  1238,  on 
Maundy  Thursday — a  day  usually  signalized  by 
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the  issue  of  such  sentences, — Gregory  pro- 
nounced Frederick,  on  account  of  his  many 
offences  against  the  Church,  to  be  not  only 
excommunicated,  but  anathematized.  His  sub- 
jects were  declared  to  be  released  from  their 
allegiance,  and  a  curse  was  laid  on  every  place 
where  he  should  be.  Frederick,  who  had 
inherited  from  his  grandfather,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  the  high  views  of  the  imperial 
dignity  which,  had  been  deduced  by  the 
jurists  of  Bologna  from  the  Roman  civil  law,1 
denied  the  Pope's  right  to  give  or  to  take  away 
the  empire.  He  professed  to  distinguish  broadly 
between  the  venerable  office  of  Pope  and  the 
un worthiness  of  the  men  who  held  and  abused 
it. '  While  professing  deep  respect  for  the 
Papacy,  he  maintained  that  its  rights  were 
limited,  and  that  its  sentences,  if  unjust,  had 
no  force  ;  and  he  met  the  violent  denunciations 
of  Gregory  IX.  with  equal  vehemence.  And 
in  his  favour  was  enlisted  much  of  the  popular 
feeling,  which  had  been  shocked  at  seeing  how 
the  treasures  and  the  forces  which  had  been 
raised  for  a  crusade  were  diverted  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Pope's  quarrel  with  the  foremost 
sovereign  of  Christendom.  The  sentences  of 
excommunication,  anathema,  and  deposition 
1  See  p.  226. 
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against  Frederick  met  with  no  regard  except 
from  persons  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
were  already  embroiled  with  the  Emperor.  The 
rivals  who  by  the  Papal  influence  were  set  up 
in  Germany — Henry  of  Thuringia,  and  William 
of  Holland — were  unable  to  establish  themselves 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  formidable ;  and 
Frederick,  excommunicate  and  anathematized 
as  he  was,  found  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  his 
dominions  in  general  willing  to  adhere  to  him, 
and  to  administer  to  him  all  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion in  neglect  of  the  Papal  denunciation. 

Innocent  IT.,  who  became  Pope  in  1243, 
continued  the  contest  with  great  bitterness. 
After  having  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
Emperor,  he  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  from 
fear  of  some  expected  treachery  ;  and  he  made 
his  way  to  Lyons,  where  in  the  summer  of 
1215  he  held  a  council  which  claimed  the  title 
of  general.  At  this  council  charges  were 
brought  against  Frederick,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  and  eloquent  defence  which 
was  made  by  his  representatives,  the  Pope  with 
the  council  declared  him  to  be  deposed,  and 
desired  the  Germans  to  choose  another  king. 
But  this  step,  as  I  have  said,  had  little  effect ; 
and  when  Frederick  ended  his  busy  and  che- 
quered life,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1250,  he 
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ended  it,  not  indeed  with  unbroken  power — 
for  in  his  last  days  he  had  suffered  severe 
reverses  in  his  contest  with  the  republicans  of 
Northern  Italy — but  maintaining  to  the  last, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  censures  which  the  Papacy 
could  heap  on  him,  the  fulness  of  the  imperial 
dignity. 

But  with  him  the  strength  of  the  empire 
ended.  His  family,  the  great  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  was  pursued  by  the  unrelenting  enmity 
of  the  Popes,  through  whose  favour  Charles  of 
Anjou,  a  brother  of  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  gained 
possession  of  Apulia  and  Sicily ;  and  the  last  of 
them,  the  young  Conradin,  after  a  gallant 
attempt  to  recover  the  Italian  inheritance  of 
his  forefathers,  was  defeated  at  Tagliacozzo  in 
1268,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Naples. 
And  when  the  empire  was  revived,  after  a  long 
interregnum,  it  was  on  new  conditions,  greatly 
more  favourable  to  the  Papal  power  than  those 
which  had  existed  in  earlier  times. 

Before  passing  onwards,  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Fre- 
derick's most  eminent  contemporary,  Lewis  IX., 
of  France — Saint  Lewis,  as  he  was  pronounced 
by  a  decree  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  as  the  world 
has  since  been  willing  to  style  him.  Lewis 
was,  more  signally  than  any  other  sovereign 
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that  could  be  named — as  signally,  perhaps,  as 
almost  any  one — a  saint;  i.e.,  a  man  who 
laboured,  by  such  means  as  his  generation  con- 
sidered to  be  the  surest  and  most  effectual,  to 
realize  the  Christian  life.  No  doubt,  if  we  look 
into  details,  we  shall  find  much  in  him  which 
is  not  according  to  our  own  idea  of  that  life — 
much  which  belongs  rather  to  the  Middle  Ages 
than  to  the  New  Testament ;  but  we  must  re- 
gard with  veneration  the  earnestness  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  strove  to  carry  out 
in  practice  his  conception  of  his  duties  as  a 
man  and  a  sovereign. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  Scotch  king, 
who,  on  being  reminded  of  the  saintly  reputa- 
tion of  his  ancestor  David  I.,  remarked  that 
"He  was  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown"2 — mean- 
ing that  David,  by  his  munificence  to  the 
Church,  had  seriously  impoverished  his  succes- 
sors. Now  in  some  sense  Lewis  icas  a  "  sore 
saint  for  the  crown "  of  France ;  for  he  spent 
the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  France,  and  at 
length  sacrificed  his  own  life,  for  an  object 
which  by  his  time  had  become  almost  certainly 
hopeless — the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  in  other 

2  See  Joseph  Robertson,  Introd.  to  "  Concilia  Scotiae," 
p.  xl  (printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club) . 
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respects,  the  effect  of  his  sanctity  was  the  very 
opposite ;  far  from  weakening  the  crown,  he 
strengthened  it  immensely.  Royalty  was 
strengthened  by  him  as  against  the  hierarchy ; 
nationality  was  strengthened  as  against  the 
claims  of  the  Papacy.  He  set  his  face  decid- 
edly against  that  pretension  of  the  clergy  to  a 
comparative  impunity  for  crimes  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  great  quarrel  between 
Henry  II.  of  England  and  Archbishop  Becket. 
He  opposed  it,  because  he  held  that  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  clerical  character  required  a  freedom 
from  crime,  not  from  the  punishment  of  crime  ; 
his  opposition  was  successful,  because  his  own 
reputation  was  such  as  to  exempt  him  from  all 
suspicion  of  hostility  to  religion  in  insisting 
that  as  to  such  matters  clergy  and  laity  should 
be  on  one  and  the  same  footing  before  the  law 
of  the  realm.  And  thus  the  pretension  by 
maintaining  which  Thomas  of  Canterbury  had 
attained  canonization  as  a  saint  was  foiled  in 
France  by  the  conspicuous  sanctity  of  the  king. 
In  other  respects  the  same  policy  was  steadily 
pursued  by  Lewis.  But  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  this  kind  was  his  "  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion," issued  in  1269,  which  directly  forbids 
the  exaction  of  money  from  the  French  Church 
by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  court,  denounc- 
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ing  in  strong  language  past  abuses  of  the  kind. 
And  although  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  docu- 
ment which  is  expressly  directed  against  Rome, 
the  whole  tone  of  it  is  anti-Papal ;  excluding, 
for  instance,  the  Pope's  interference  with  the 
appointment  of  bishops  and  with  the  disposal 
of  patronage  in  the  national  Church.  Thus 
Lewis  asserted  the  principle  which  is  embodied 
in  one  of  his  ordinances,  that  "  the  King  of 
France  holdeth  of  no  one  but  of  God  and  of  his 
own  sword " — a  principle  alike  exclusive  of 
imperial  and  of  Papal  claims  to  suzerainty  over 
the  realm.  In  all  these  affairs  it  was  the  saintly 
reputation  of  Lewis  that  bore  him  out,  and  en- 
abled him  to  carry  on  his  policy  triumphantly, 
and  yet  to  remain  in  friendship  and  honour  with 
the  Popes,  where  a  sovereign  with  any  weak 
point  in  his  moral  or  religious  character  would 
have  been  denounced  as  a  monster  of  impiety  for 
meddling  with  the  sacred  privileges  of  the 
hierarchy  or  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  And  by  his 
firm  resistance  to  the  Roman  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment, he  laid  the  foundation  of  those  liberties 
by  which  the  Church  of  France  was  long  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Churches  of  the  Roman 
communion,  and  to  which  is  due  that  peculiar 
type  of  thought  which  distinguished  her  great 
ecclesiastical  scholars  and  orators  of  former 
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times,   but   which   is   now   unhappily   all  but 
extinct  within  her. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  many  cir- 
cumstances which  tended  to  raise  up  serious 
discontents  against  the  Papacy.  Of  doctrine 
we  can  hardly  speak  as  yet ;  for  where  doctrines 
varying  from  the  current  orthodoxy  of  the  time 
were  vented,  they  were  so  extravagantly  remote 
from  it,  so  strange  and  so  peculiar,  that  for  the 
most  part  they  can  hardly  be  recognized  as 
Christian,  and  even  where  they  are  not  liable 
to  this  censure  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Waldenses), 
there  is  clearly  stamped  on  them  the  character 
of  mere  sectarianism ;  they  were  not  fitted  to 
spread  very  widely,  or,  at  least,  to  lay  hold  on 
the  minds  of  men  in  general.  But  the  objec- 
tions to  Rome  took  the  shape  of  a  cry  for 
practical  reform  ;  and  men  who  were  zealously 
attached  to  the  entire  Roman  system  of  doctrine 
— such  as  Robert  Grossetete,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln— were  no  less  zealously  opposed  to  the 
gross  practical  corruptions  and  scandals  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  Church.  And  to 
people  in  general  these  things  were  brought 
home  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  Roman 
exactions.  In  England,  which  was  the  country 
in  which  these  were  most  unblushingly  carried 
to  an  extravagant  length,  there  arose  continual 
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outcries  of  indignation  and  complaint  all 
throughout  the  century,  from  the  time  of  John 
to  that  of  Edward  I. ;  and  the  spirit  of  these 
outcries  not  unfrequently  broke  out  into  acts  of 
violence  against  the  collectors  whom  the  Pope 
sent  into  this  country,  or  the  foreigners  whom 
he  thrust  into  English  benefices.  And  in  the 
following  century  differences  of  doctrine  arose 
to  swell  the  discontent  produced  by  such  causes ; 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  England,  which  in  the 
earlier  times  had  been  all  but  entirely  free 
from  anything  that  could  be  called  heresy, 
became  at  length  the  cradle  of  opinions  which 
irrecoverably  shook  the  power  of  the  Papacy. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  two  candi- 
dates for  the  empire  were  set  up — Richard  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
and  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile.  The  Popes  found 
it  expedient  for  their  own  interest  to  refrain 
from  deciding  between  these  two  ;  as  long  as  the 
world  could  go  on  without  an  emperor,  so  long 
would  the  Papacy  be  undisturbed  by  any  power 
that  could  pretend  to  rival  it ;  so  long,  instead 
of  having  a  formidable  opponent  to  contend  with 
for  the  mastery,  it  would  be  able  to  command  the 
subservient  homage  of  the  candidates  between 
whom  it  held  the  balance  suspended. 

This  policy,  however,  could  not  last  for  ever; 
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and  at  length,  when  Gregory  X.  became  Pope, 
in  1271,  he  found  it  advisable  to  depart  from 
the  course  of  his  predecessors.  For  Gregory 
was  a  man  of  higher  character,  and  less  intent 
on  selfish  objects,  than  the  Popes  who  had  gone 
immediately  before  him.  He  had  been  on  a 
crusade  at  the  time  of  his  election ;  he  was 
deeply  desirous  that  the  Holy  Land  might  be 
recovered  for  Christendom;  and  with  a  view 
to  this  he  attempted  a  nobler  policy  than  that  of 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Rome 
by  raising  and  fomenting  discords  between  the 
secular  powers  of  the  West.  He  sought  for  unity 
as  a  means  of  strength  for  Christendom.  He 
sought  to  reconcile  the  Greek  Church  with  the 
Latin,  that  both  might  combine  in  the  effort  to 
wrest  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine  from  the  un- 
believers; and  in  this  reconciliation  he  appeared 
to  have  succeeded,  although  the  success  was 
but  delusive  and  transitory.  He  urged  the 
Germans  to  choose  a  king,  who,  according  to 
the  established  custom,  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown;  and  thus  the 
throne  was  at  length  filled  by  the  election  of 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  a  petty  prince  of  high 
personal  character,  who  became  the  father  of 
the  Austrian  line  of  emperors  (Sept.  29,  1273). 
Neither  Rudolf  himself,  however,  nor  his  sue- 
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cessor  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  nor  Rudolfs  son 
Albert,  who  superseded  Adolphus  as  King  of 
Germany,  eventually  became  Emperor.  For  in 
order  to  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  King  of 
the  Romans  (as  those  elected  to  the  dignity 
were  styled)  should  be  actually  crowned  at 
Rome  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope  or  of  his  com- 
missioners ;  and  for  such  a  coronation  the  state 
of  Germany  never  allowed  the  princes  whom  I 
have  named  to  find  an  opportunity.  The  great 
poet  of  the  age,  Dante,  censures  both  Rudolf 
and  his  son  on  this  account ;  for  Dante,  as  an 
Italian,  regarded  the  interest  of  the  empire  as 
something  far  above  that  of  Germany,  and  he 
had  a  lofty  idea  of  the  empire,  which  could  in 
no  degree  be  satisfied  by  one  who,  although 
elected  to  the  imperial  crown,  had  never 
formally  received  it.  Although,  therefore,  the 
empire  was  disposed  of  by  the  elections  of 
Rudolf  and  his  two  successors,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  filled  by  them  ;  and  thus  the  Popes 
still  felt  themselves  free  from  that  formidable 
counterpoise  to  their  power  which  had  existed 
in  earlier  times. 

But  besides  this  the  empire  was  weakened  in 
various  ways.  For  a  long  time  after  the  election 
of  Rudolf,  every  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans 
had  to  contend  either  with  a  rival  who  claimed 
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a  majority  of  votes  over  him,  or  with  a  party 
among  the  electors  and  princes  of  Germany 
which  aimed  at  dethroning  him.  And  a  system 
of  capitulations  (as  they  were  called)  was  intro- 
duced, which  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
rights  of  the  crown  at  every  successive  vacancy. 
The  number  of  seven  electors  had  now  been 
established ;  an  institution  of  which  the  origin 
has  been  much  disputed,  but  which,  although 
some  have  referred  it  to  a  much  earlier  begin- 
ning, seems  really  not  to  have  come  into  play 
until  after  the  interregnum  (if  we  may  call  it 
so)  produced  by  the  deposition  of  Frederick  II. 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245.  Of  these 
electors,  three  were  great  prelates — the  Arch- 
bishops of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne;  and 
all  of  them,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  were 
always  bent  on  gaining  something  for  them- 
selves in  consideration  of  their  votes.  The 
prelates  bargained  for  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties; for  example,  that  their  clergy,  and  all 
persons  in  any  way  connected  with  their  sees, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay 
tribunals.  They  bargained  for  money,  which 
they  extorted  in  large  sums  from  the  candi- 
dates whom  they  supported.  They  bargained 
for  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  the 
"potentiality"  of  making  money  in  the  shape 
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of  tolls  and  other  dues  on  the  most  frequented 
rivers — the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Moselle  ; 
and  the  powers  of  this  kind  which  were  granted 
to  them  were  often  so  oppressively  exercised 
as  to  excite  popular  outcries  and  insurrections, 
which  required  the  Emperor's  intervention. 
All  these  concessions,  then — privileges  of  what- 
ever kind,  payments  of  money,  alienation  of 
the  right  to  dues  which  had  belonged  to  the 
crown — all  tended  to  weaken  the  imperial 
power,  and  to  place  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  the  Papacy. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  indirect  advantages 
which  the  Popes  gained  by  the  operation  of 
these  German  capitulations,  they  were  careful 
to  stipulate  for  their  own  interest  when  they 
favoured  the  pretensions  of  a  candidate  for  the 
empire,  or  confirmed  his  election.  From  Ru- 
dolf, for  instance,  it  was  required  that  he  should 
renew  all  the  engagements  which  former  em- 
perors had  entered  into;  that  he  should  re- 
nounce the  Jus  exuviarum,  or  "right  of  spoils," 
— i.  e.,  the  sovereign's  claim  to  inherit  the  fur- 
niture and  other  property  of  deceased  bishops ; 
that  he  should  allow  freedom  of  elections  to 
bishoprics  and  abbacies,  which  was  one  great 
subject  of  the  long  struggle  before  the  Con- 
cordat of  Worms ;  with  other  such  concessions. 

s 
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And  somewhat  later  he  undertook  to  help  the 
Pope  towards  the  recovery  of  all  the  territory 
that  had  ever  belonged,  or  been  supposed  to 
belong,  to  the  Roman  See ;  to  give  up  all  claim 
to  large  territories  which  had  been  disputed 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  empire,  including 
the  Donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda ;  and  to 
respect  the  documents  by  which  Lewis  the 
Pious,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  Otho  I.  in  the 
tenth  century,  were  supposed  to  have  bestowed 
privileges  on  the  Roman  Church,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  those  docu- 
ments were  forgeries  in  the  Papal  interest, 
executed  in  times  much  later  than  those  from 
which  they  profess  to  date. 

All  the  engagements  which  Rudolf  had  thus 
made  with  the  Roman  see  were  renewed  thirty 
years  later  by  his  son  Albert  to  Boniface  VIII. 
And  whereas  Gregory  X.,  in  confirming  the 
election  of  Rudolf,  had  used  language  which, 
in  its  ambiguity,  was  intended  to  imply  that 
the  imperial  crown  was  at  the  Pope's  disposal — 
while  the  Germans  always  denied  this  pre- 
tension, and  maintained  that  the  Pope's  part 
was  nothing  more  than  to  perform  the  minis- 
terial act  of  crowning  the  Emperor,  after  the 
electors  had  made  their  choice — Albert,  in  his 
joy  at  establishing  friendly  relations  with  Boni- 
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face,  who  had  before  been  bitterly  hostile  to 
him,  acknowledged  that  Charlemagne,  the 
reviver  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  West, 
had  received  it  from  the  grant  of  the  Holy 
See. 

One  thing  more  I  may  mention  in  connexion 
with  this  subject — that  whereas  the  Papacy 
was  in  great  measure  indebted  for  the  growth 
of  its  power  to  the  quarrels  of  sovereigns,  who 
thought  to  use  it  for  their  own  convenience,  so 
the  very  highest  idea  of  the  empire  was  put 
forth  by  Boniface  VIII.,  when  he  wished  to 
make  use  of  it  against  Philip  the  Fair,  of 
France.  With  this  view  Boniface  spoke  of  the 
imperial  dignity  as  a  sort  of  lay  Papacy,  to> 
which  all  other  princes  ought  to  be  subject ; 
and  he  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
empire's  having  fallen  for  a  time  into  abeyance 
that  the  King  of  France  had  presumed  to 
claim  independence  of  any  superior.  But  that 
claim,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  new  invention 
of  Philip  the  Fair  ;  for  it  had  been  asserted  in 
the  broadest  extent  and  in  the  most  decided 
manner  by  St.  Lewis.*  Nor  had  the  idea  of 
the  Emperor,  as  the  feudal  lord  of  other  Euro- 
pean sovereigns,  ever  found  any  reception  in 
the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe,  except 
3  P.  251. 
s  2 
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when,  it  had  occasionally  been  enforced  by  con- 
quest. Yet  Boniface,  the  most  violently  hier- 
archical of  all  Popes,  found  it  convenient  thus 
to  exalt  the  imperial  dignity  in  opposition  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  real  power  of  the  empire  had  very  greatly 
declined.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  that 
power  became  less  in  reality,  so  it  advanced  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  pretensions  and  in  the 
sonorousness  of  the  titles  connected  with  it. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Crusade  was  the 
immediate  purpose  for  which  Gregory  X. 
desired  to  unite  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West.  But  the  Crusade  now  ceased  to 
be  a  spell  with  which  the  Popes  could  work 
on  the  Western  Christians.  The  ideal  glory 
of  such  enterprises  had  been  dissipated  by  a 
repetition  of  deplorable  failures  and  disasters. 
Little  by  little  the  hold  of  the  Christians  on 
the  Holy  Land  was  lost,  and  the  nations  of 
Europe  ceased  to  be  moved  by  exhortations  to 
the  recovery  of  it.  The  Crusade,  in  fact,  be- 
came nothing  better  than  a  pretext  for  enabling 
sovereigns  to  raise  money  from  their  subjects — 
especially  from  their  ecclesiastical  subjects — on 
whom  the  Popes  authorized  them  to  levy  a 
tenth  of  their  income  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  with  a  view  to  this  puprose.  The  money 
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was  exacted,  and  was  spent  without  scruple 
on  some  other  object ;  and  by-and-by  this 
system  in  the  nature  of  things  came  to  its  end. 
The  cessation  of  the  Crusades,  then,  caused  a 
serious  loss  of  influence  to  the  Papacy,  as  the 
undertaking  of  these  enterprises  had  brought 
them  a  great  addition  of  influence ;  and, 
although  the  Empire  had  become  far  less 
powerful  since  the  time  of  Frederick  II.,  that 
hold  which  the  Popes  had  gained  over  Frederick 
by  his  engagement  to  go  on  a  crusade  was  no 
longer  to  be  exercised  on  the  Emperors  or  other 
sovereigns  of  a  later  age. 

While  the  Popes  were  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  emperors,  they  were  in  danger  of  falling 
under  influences  far  more  degrading.  Martin 
IV.  a  Frenchman,  was  a  tool  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  the  conqueror  of  Apulia  and  Sicily. 
Nicolas  IY.  was  a  tool  of  the  great  Roman 
family  of  Colonna.  At  his  death,  in  1292,  the 
factions  of  Colonna  and  Orsini  fought  in  the 
streets  for  the  senatorship  of  Rome ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Papacy  had  been  vacant  two 
years  and  a  quarter,  that  an  old  hermit,  Peter 
of  Murrone,  who  took  the  name  of  Celestine  V., 
was  chosen  to  fill  it.  The  circumstances  of 
this  election  were  so  peculiar  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  in  a  higher  degree  than  usual, 
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a  special  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the 
poor  old  man  was  found  utterly  unfit  for  his 
office,  and  after  a  short  tenure  was  persuaded 
to  resign  it — a  step  for  which  no  precedent 
could  be  found,  except  a  fabulous  story  of  St. 
Clement  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  which  the 
validity  was  much  disputed.  In  Celestine's 
stead  was  chosen  Cardinal  Benedict  Gaetani, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  adviser  of 
his  resignation — a  Pope  who  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  in  the  most  high-handed  manner  the 
Hildebrandine  idea  of  the  Papacy. 

But  in  such  an  endeavour  it  was  impossible 
that  Boniface  VIII.  (as  he  styled  himself) 
should  have  succeeded.  For  things  were  so 
changed  within  the  fourscore  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  last  great  Hilde- 
brandine Pope,  Innocent  III.,  that  the  career 
of  Gregory  VII.  or  of  Innocent  could  not  be 
repeated  ;  those  Popes  themselves,  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  Boniface,  must  either  have 
renounced  the  attempt,  or  must  have  failed  as 
he  failed.  The  nations  of  Europe  were  no 
longer  disposed  to  submit,  as  formerly,  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Pope.  They  had  gained  new 
lights  as  to  the  real  extent  and  limits  of  the 
papal  Power ;  they  had  new  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions as  to  liberty  both  spiritual  and  secular. 
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The  universities,  which  had  come  into  being, 
almost  unperceived,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had 
fostered  a  novel  independence  of  thought,  a 
critical  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  rights  and 
reasons  of  things.  And  especially  the  revived 
study  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,4  had  become  dangerous  to 
the  Papacy,  by  opposing  to  it  a  lofty  theory  of 
imperial  and  secular  power,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  rival  learning  and  grounded  on  a 
rival  authority  to  that  on  which  the  Popes 
relied. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Boniface  himself, 
for  the  sake  of  his  temporary  interest,  enounced 
to  Philip  of  France  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  but  that  while  he  thus  upheld 
the  empire  as  a  convenient  weapon  against  the 
power  of  other  sovereigns,  he  exacted  from 
Albert  of  Austria,  as  a  condition  of  sanctioning 
his  election,  an  acknowledgment  that  Charle- 
magne had  received  the  empire  by  the  gift  of 
the  Papal  see.5  And  there  is  a  story  relating 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  of  his  Papacy  which 
shows  what  his  view  was  as  to  this  matter.  In 
the  year  which  completed  the  thirteenth 
century,  Boniface  instituted  what  was  called 
the  Jubilee — a  time  of  solemn  pilgrimage, 
<  Pp.  226,  246.  5  P.  259. 
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during  which  devotees  from  all  quarters  were 
to  visit  the  shrines  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
at  Rome,  and  were  to  receive  extraordinary 
spiritual  privileges  as  their  reward.  It  was 
pretended — utterly  without  any  foundation — 
that  such  had  been  the  custom  in  each  former 
hundredth  year,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
like  should  be  repeated  in  the  concluding  year 
of  every  century  in  the  time  to  come  —  an 
interval  which  the  Popes  afterwards  found  it 
convenient  to  shorten.  At  this  great  celebration, 
then,  which,  attracted  enormous  multitudes  to 
Rome,  it  is  said  that  Boniface  appeared  on  the 
first  day  in  pontifical  robes,  and  on  the  next 
day  in  the  attire  of  an  emperor,  holding  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  quoting  the  text 
"  Behold,  here  are  two  swords ;"  that,  when 
some  ambassadors  from  Albert  appeared,  re- 
questing that  he  would  bestow  the  imperial 
crown  on  their  master,  he  received  them  sitting 
on  a  throne,  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  the 
imperial  crown  of  Constantine  (as  it  was  styled) 
on  his  head,  and  that  he  declared  himself  to  be 
Caesar  and  Emperor  as  well  as  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  This  story  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  false ;  but  in  any 
case  it  seems  to  typify  correctly  Boniface's 
view — that  he  regarded  the  Papacy  as  the 
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source  both  of  spiritual  and  of  secular  power ; 
that  he  considered  the  secular  power  of 
emperors  and  kings  to  be  derived  by  delegation 
from  the  supposed  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

From  the  Emperor  Albert  these  views  met 
with  no  opposition ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with 
the  other  two  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Ed- 
ward I.,  of  England,  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
of  great  ability,  was  resolved  to  keep  well  with 
Rome,  but  not  to  become  its  instrument ;  and 
this  policy  he  was  able  to  carry  out  successfully, 
although  not  without  serious  difficulties.  But 
with  Philip  of  France,  a  selfish  and  grasping 
despot,  who  was  bent  on  extending  the  power 
of  his  crown  by  all  means,  Boniface  was  in- 
volved in  struggles  which  eventually  led  to  his 
ruin.  When  the  Pope,  in  consequence  of  some 
exactions  which  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land had  levied  on  their  respective  subjects, 
issued  a  bull  known  by  the  title  of  Clericis 
Laicos,  forbidding  clergymen  to  pay  taxes  with- 
out the  leave  of  the  Roman  see,  Philip  replied 
by  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  precious  things — thereby  not  only  depriv- 
ing all  Italian  non-residents  of  the  income  of 
their  French  preferments,  but  cutting  off  from 
the  Pope  himself  the  revenues  which  he  derived 
from  France.  Boniface  in  some  degree  modified 
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his  Bull  by  explanations  ;  but  fresh  causes  of 
difference  arose.  Boniface  had  assumed  the 
power  of  acting  as  arbiter  between  the  two 
kings,  but  both  refused  to  admit  this  preten- 
sion ;  and  when,  at  a  later  time,  they  agreed  to 
accept  his  decision,  Philip  insisted  that  he 
should  act,  not  as  Pope,  but  as  a  private  person. 
To  this  Boniface  assented,  and  when  in  June, 
1298,  he  gave  his  award,  he  professed  to  do  so 
"  as  a  private  person,  and  Master  Benedict 
Gaetani."  But  while  thus  nominally  fulfilling 
his  engagement,  he  deviated  from  the  spirit  of 
it  by  putting  the  award  into  the  form  of  a  Bull, 
and  by  ordering  that  the  territories  which  were 
to  be  given  up  on  either  side  should  be  made 
over  to  the  keeping  of  Papal  officers.  Philip 
was  very  indignant,  both  because  Boniface  had 
foisted  into  the  arbitration  that  official  character 
which  had  been  expressly  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  reference,  and  because  he  con- 
sidered the  decision  to  be  too  favourable  to  his 
opponent ;  and  when  the  Bull  was  read  before 
the  King  and  his  council,  Philip's  brother,  the 
Count  of  Artois,  snatched  it  from  the  reader's 
hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

The  dispute  was  complicated  by  the  case  of 
the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  who  was  personally  ob- 
noxious to  Philip,  but  whom  Boniface  thought 
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fit  to  employ  as  a  legate  for  the  transaction  of 
some  important  business  with  the  king.  Boni- 
face, in  a  Bull  which  began  with  the  words 
Ausculta,  fili  ("Give  ear,  my  son")  asserted  that 
God  had  set  the  Pope  over  kings  and  kingdoms, 
to  pluck  down,  destroy,  rebuild,  and  plant,  and 
vehemently  reproved  Philip  for  his  misdeeds. 
On  this  Philip  caused  to  be  circulated  a  shorter 
Bull — which  was  probably  not  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Rome,  but  an  abridgment  of  the 
Ausculta,  made  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
its  author  odious.  Together  with  this  he  pub- 
lished an  answer,  drawn  up  in  a  tone  of  coarse 
and  vulgar  insolence;  and  he  publicly  burnt 
the  Ausculta.  The  King  then  summoned  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom — clergy,  nobles,  and 
commons — to  meet  at  Paris  (April  10,  1302) ; 
and  this  meeting  is  remarkable  as  the  first  in 
which  the  "  Third  Estate,"  or  commons,  were 
assembled  with  the  other  orders.  Each  order 
drew  up  a  strong  memorial  against  Boniface, 
and  appealed  against  him  to  a  future  Pope 
and  to  a  General  Council.  The  Pope,  on  his 
side,  summoned  a  Council  to  meet  at  Rome ; 
and  in  defiance  of  Philip's  prohibition  a  number 
of  French  bishops  attended  it.  Philip  was  de- 
clared excommunicate,  and  again  he  summoned 
a  national  assembly,  in  which  charges  of  the 
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gravest  and  most  odious  kind  were  brought 
against  the  Pope.  Seven  hundred  memorials 
were  drawn  up,  asking  for  a  General  Council 
in  order  to  the  examination  of  these  charges ; 
and  Philip  was  able  to  carry  with  him  the  great 
body  of  his  subjects,  including  many  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  the  heads  of  some  monastic 
orders,  representatives  of  the  universities,  and 
even  nine  cardinals. 

Boniface  was  still  resolute,  and  proceeded  to 
prepare  a  Bull  for  the  deposition  of  Philip,  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  it  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1303,  at  Anagni,  his  native  city,  to 
which  he  had  retired  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
But  on  the  day  before  that  of  the  intended  pub- 
lication, the  Papal  palace  was  invaded  and 
plundered  by  a  force  acting  under  the  orders 
of  William  of  Nogaret,  one  of  Philip's  minis- 
ters, and  of  Sciarra  Colonna,  a  member  of  the 
great  Roman  family  which  Boniface  had  perse- 
cuted with  an  unrelenting  hatred.  Boniface, 
after  having  endured  much  insult  and  outrage, 
was  made  prisoner,  and,  although  he  was  de- 
livered two  days  later  by  a  rising  of  his  friends, 
and  was  able  to  remove  to  Rome,  his  late 
sufferings  and  the  violence  of  his  passions  were 
too  much  for  the  strength  of  a  man  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age.  He  died,  apparently 
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in  a  state  of  frenzy,  on  the  llth  of  October, 
1303. 

In  these  Lectures  I  have  undertaken  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  Roman  See  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  fullest  development  of  its  power. 
From  having  originally  no  other  pre-eminence 
over  other  Churches  than  that  which  (in  accord- 
ance with  a  principle  then  generally  acknow- 
ledged) it  derived  from  the  greatness  of  the 
imperial  city,  we  have  seen  it  increase  in 
pretensions  and  in  the  successful  assertion  of 
them,  until,  in  reliance  on  a  misapplied  promise 
of  the  Saviour,  it  claimed  supreme  dominion, 
not  only  in  spiritual  but  in  secular  things. 
But  we  have  now  reached  the  utmost  limit  of 
our  subject.  Boniface  VIII.,  by  attempting  to 
advance  beyond  his  predecessors,  not  only 
drew  ruin  on  himself,  but  provoked  a  reaction 
which  was  disastrous  to  the  Papacy.  His  death 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  where  for 
seventy  years  they  were  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Sovereigns  of  France. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  time  "VVyclif  arose  in 
England  to  assail  the  whole  Papal  system, 
and  his  doctrines  found  a  second  home  in 
Bohemia,  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
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them  by  independent  native  teachers.  In  the 
next  century  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  employed  themselves  in  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Popes,  and  the  revival  of 
classical  learning  raised  .up  new  forces  in 
hostility  to  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
great  movement  of  the  Reformation,  although 
eventually  suppressed  in  some  quarters  where 
it  had  once  seemed  likely  to  triumph,  rent 
away  for  ever  from  Rome  a  large  portion  of 
its  spiritual  dominion.  Whatever  zeal  the 
Papacy  may  have  displayed  in  struggling  to 
regain  or  to  extend  its  authority,  whatever 
skill  it  may  have  exerted  in  policy,  whatever 
influence  it  may  have  been  able  to  exercise  in 
the  course  of  the  world's  affairs,  with  whatever 
splendor  it  may  have  been  surrounded,  with 
whatever  tenacity  it  may  have  maintained  the 
lofty  language  of  its  middle  time,  however 
boldly  it  may  have  tried  to  impose  on  its 
adherents  a  belief  in  doctrines  and  in  pre- 
tensions unsanctioned  by  former  ages — it  has 
never  again  been  the  power  which  Innocent 
III.  established,  and  still  less  has  it  been  that 
which  Boniface  rashly  attempted  to  make  it. 
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sading vow,  220,  243 ;  contest  with  the  Papacy, 
243—247. 

Gaul,  Church  of,  37,  98. 

Gelasius  I.,  Pope,  112. 

Gratian,  165. 

Greater  Causes  reserved  to  the  Pope,  232. 

Greek  Church  separated  from  the  Latin,  177 ;  temporary 
reconciliation,  254. 

Gregory  I.,  Pope,  115,  116,  118  ;  his  measures  for  defence 
of  Italy,  120;  administration  of  Papal  estates,  120, 
121 ;  employment  of  the  Hall,  121 ;  connexion  with 
the  Franks,  ib. ;  England,  Lombardy,  &c.,  122;  his 
view  of  the  Papal  dignity,  ib. ;  his  agents  control 
bishops,  123;  his  quarrel  with  John  of  Constanti- 
nople, 124 ;  censures  the  title  of  ecumenical  Bishop, 
125-127. 

•  II.,  139 ;  his  conduct  in  the  iconoclastic  contro- 

versy misrepresented,  140 ;  he  acquires  Sutri,  142. 

III.,  143. 
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Gregory  IV.,  167. 

V.,  185. 

VI.,  193. 

VII.  (Hildebrand),  5,  115,  149,  231,  258  ;  views  of 

his  party,  196,  197 ;  gains  ascendancy  over  Popes,  197, 
198  ;  his  election,  203  ;  views  as  to  relation  of  Church 
and  State,  203, 204 ;  his  "  Dictate,"  205, 206  5  denouncs 
simony  and  marriage  of  the  clergy,  207,  208  j  and 
investiture,  209 ;  his  contest  with  Henry  IV.,  211, 
212 ;  relations  with  Countess  Matilda,  214  ;  project  of 
a  crusade,  217 ;  last  words,  212. 

IX.,  244,  246 ;  hia  Decretals,  234. 

X.,  254. 

Grossetefce,  Eobert,  252. 

Giinther,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  173. 

Henry  III.,  Emperor,  192—195,  199,  213. 

IV.,  199,  213  ;  his  contest  with  Gregory  VII.,  211 ; 

scene  at  Canossa,  ib. ;  sets  up  an  Antipope,  212. 

V.,  213. 

VI.,  235. 

I.  of  England,  212. 

II.,  228,  229,  231. 


Heraclea,  76. 
Hilary,  Pope,  99,  101. 

of  Aries,  98. 

Hildebrand,  see  Gregory  VII. 

Himerius,  Bishop  of  Tarragona,  79. 

Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Reims,  173,  174,  177,  178. 

Bishop  of  Laon,  178. 

Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  25,  27,  28. 
Hohenstaufen  family,  extinction  of,  248. 
Holy  Land,  conquered  by  Turks,  217 ;  Latin  Church  in, 

221. 

Homage,  212. 

Honorius,  Emperor,  decree  of  as  to  Papal  elections,  90 
I.,  Pope,  condemned  as  a  Monothelite,  132. 
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Honorius  III.,  244. 

Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  52,  53,  66,  67. 
Hospital,  Knights  of  the,  219. 
Hungary,  184. 

Illyricum,  Eastern,  82. 

Images,  controversy  as  to,  137 — 139. 

Innocent  I.,  Pope,  assumes  jurisdiction  over  Eastern  Hlyri- 
cum,  82  ;  his  letter  to  Decentius,  83 ;  to  Alexander  of 
Antioch,  84;   conduct  in   the    Pelagian  controversy, 
84—86.     . 
II.,  225. 

III.,  5,  115,   149,  233;    his  claims  and  influence, 

237;  view  as  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  233 ; 
policy  as  to  Germany,  236,  237;  as  to  France,  Eng- 
land, &c.,  237,  238;  as  to  the  Greek  Church,  238;  is 
guardian  of  Frederick  II.,  235 ;  sanctions  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  217,  239 ;  his  successes  and  failures,  240 ; 
death,  243. 
— IV.,  247. 

Interdict,  185,  238. 

Investiture,  209—212,  221. 

Ireland  given  by  Adrian  II.  to  Henry  II.,  228. 

Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  17 — 19,  21,  22. 

Isidore    of    Seville,    159;     Decretals  falsely  ascribed  to 
him,  ib. 

Islands  claimed  by  the  Pope,  228. 

Italy,  state  of,  at   the  end  of   the    sixth  century,  117 ; 
extent  of,  156. 

Jerome,  St.,  83  ;  on  the  equality  of  Bishops,  7 ;  his  letter 

to  Rusticus,  71 ;  his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  161. 
Jerusalem,  ecclesiastical  rank  of,    8 ;    taken  in  the  first 

crusade,    218;     Latin    kingdom     and     patriarchate 

of,  219. 
.John,    St.,    Apostle,     alleged     for     Asiatic    rule    as    to 

Easter,  25. 
YIII.,  Pope,  137, 179. 
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John  XII.,  181,  182. 

XV.,  184. 

King  of  England,  238. 

the  Faster,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  124,  125. 

Jubilee,  Institution  of,  263. 

Julius  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  58,  63,  64,  67—69,  96. 
Justinian  I.,  Emperor,  114,  117,  125. 
II.,  136. 

Lateran  Church  and  Palace,  45,  60,  61,  154. 

Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  238. 

Legates,  221,  232. 

Leo  III.  (the  Isaurian)  Emperor,  137 — 139. 

I.,  Pope,  84,  94,  115,  165 ;  his  letter  to  Dioscorus,  95  ; 

ascribes  a  Sardican  Canon  to  the  Nicene  Council,  96 ; 
his  treatment  of  Hilary  of  Aries,  98,  99  ;  takes  part 
in  the  Eutychian  controversy,  100, 101 ;  denounces  the 
Latrocinium,  102 ;  sends  legates  to  Chalcedon,  103 ; 
dissatisfaction  with  the  council,  106 ;  establishes  a 
bishop  as  representative  at  Constantinople,  109. 

—  III.,  151. 

IV.,  168,  169. 

VIII.,  183. 

IX.,  196—198,  202. 

Letters  of  Communion,  14. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  Emperor,  152,  166,  167,  258. 

II.,  17. 

VII.,  of  France,  229. 

IX.  (St.),  248—252,  259. 


Liberius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  62. 
Lombards  in  Italy,  113,  118,  120,  151. 
Lothair  I.,  son  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  167. 

II.,  Emperor,  question  of  his  divorce,  172. 

III.,  224. 

Luitprand,  King  of  the  Lombards,  142. 
Lyons,  Church  of,  26  j  first  council  of,  247. 
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Mahometan  conquests,  129. 

Marcian,  Emperor,  102. 

Bishop  of  Aries,  37. 

Mark,  St.,  Evangelist,  founder  of  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, 9. 

Marozia,  180, 192. 

Martial,  Spanish  Bishop,  36. 

Martin  I.,  Pope,  131. 

IV.,  261. 

Matilda,  Countess,  214 ;  her  donation,  215,  258. 

Maundy  Thursday,  245. 

Mendicant  Orders,  240,  241,  245. 

Merovingian  dynasty,  end  of,  147. 

Metropolitans,  7,  188. 

Milan,  Church  of,  59. 

Minucius  Felix,  15. 

Monasteries,  exempted  from  bishops,  189;  origin  of  mo- 
nastic orders,  190 ;  their  attachment  to  the  Papacy, 
111,  191. 

Monothelism,  131,  136. 

Ncstorius,  91,  93. 

Nicsea,  Council  of,  44,  46,  sqq. ;  by  whom  summoned,  48 ; 
the  presidency,  52 ;  sixth  canon  of,  53,  77. 

Nicene  Creed,  74. 

Nicolas  I.,  Pope,  115,  169 — 171 ;  said  to  have  introduced 
coronation  of  Popes,  170 ;  refuses  a  divorce  to  Lothair, 
172  ;  deposes  two  archbishops,  173  ;  adopts  the  False 
Decretals,  174, 175 ;  differences  with  the  Greek  Church, 
176,  177 ;  deposes  Photius,  176. 

II.,  171 ;  his  decree  for  election  of  Popes,  199,  203 ; 

treaty  with  the  Normans,  201. 
-  IV.,  261. 


Normans  of  Southern  Italy,  202. 
Novatian,  63. 

Otgar,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  162. 
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Otho  I.,  Emperor,  179,  258;  deposes  John  XII.,  182  ;  dis- 
poses of  the  Papacy,  183. 

II.,  183. 

III.,  183,  192. 

IV.,  236,  237. 


Pall,  use  of,  121,  188. 

Pamiers,  Bishop  of,  267. 

Papacy,  traced  to  St.  Peter,  1 — 4 ;  this  view  questioned  r 
2  ;  proposed  line  of  argument,  4 ;  advance  in  the  fourth 
century,  12 ;  in  the  fifth  century,  80,  81, 110,  113  ;  in 
the  sixth  century,  112,  113 ;  degradation  of  in  the 
tenth  century,  179 ;  growth  of  its  power  in  tenth  cen- 
tury, 183,  191 ;  in  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
231 ;  gain  by  the  Crusades,  220,  221 ;  profits  by  dis- 
cords of  princes  and  of  bishops,  110,  178. 

— — — .     See  Popes,  Rome. 

Paschal  I.,  Pope,  167. 

II.,  212. 

Patriarchal  sees,  8. 

Patrician,  title  of,  195. 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  120. 

Patronage,  interference  of  Popes  with,  232. 

Paul,  St.  Apostle,  his  connexion  with  Rome,  14,  16. 

Peccator,  an  epithet  used  by  Bishops,  159. 

Pecock,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  158. 

Pelagianism,  84 — 88. 

Pelagius  I.,  Pope,  114. 

II.,  52,  125,  160. 

Peter,  St.  Apostle,  promise  of  the  Saviour  to,  1,  2 ;  his 
connexion  with  Rome,  5,  6, 84 ;  with  Rome,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch,  9,  17,  84,  127. 

Damiani,  209. 

the  Fuller,  110. 

the  Hermit,  209. 

Philip  of  Swabia,  236. 
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Philip  II.,  of  France,  238. 

IV.,  259,  264,  268. 

Phocas,  Emperor,  116. 

Photius,  176. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  216. 

Pipin,  147,  150. 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  6. 

Poland,  184. 

Pontificals,  50,  51,  161. 

Popes,  authority  of,  over  bishops  established  by  Valentinian 
III.,  99 ;  confirmed  by  Emperors,  114 ;  names  of  the 
most  prominent,  115 ;  defend  Italy  against  the  Lorn- 
bards,  129  ;  swear  fealty  to  Emperors,  168 ;  decree  for 
election  of,  200 ;  condition  after  death  of  Gregory  VII., 
213  ;  their  exactions  from  Emperors,  257. 

Ravenna,  see  of,  59. 

Reims,  contest  for  archbishopric  of,  184. 

Resignation  of  the  Papacy,  262. 

Itobert  I.,  of  France,  185. 

Guiscard,  202. 

Rome,  ground  of  its  ecclesiastical  precedence,  7 ;  its  rank 
in  early  times,  9,  14,  15 ;  greatness  of  the  city,  12, 
13 ;  extent  of  the  empire,  13  ;  orthodoxy  of  the  Church, 
15 — 17;  Greek  the  ecclesiastical  language,  15;  instinct 
of  Government,  16 ;  an  Apostolical  Church,  16,  17 ; 
testimony  of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  17 — 21 ;  Nicene 
Canon  as  to  its  position,  53,  sqq. ;  Sardican  Canon  as 
to  appeals,  67 ;  proposed  as  a  rule  for  all  Churches 
83  ;  gain  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  107. 

.     See  Papacy,  Popes. 

Rothad,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  174,  175. 

Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  254—257. 

Rufus,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  82. 

Sacerdos,  =  Bishop,  51,  123. 

Sardica,  Council  of,  65,  sqq. ;  Letter  to  Julius  of  Rome,  58  ; 
canon  as  to  appeals,  67 — 70,  174,  178;  attempts  to 
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pass  it  off  as  a  Nicene  Canon,  70,  89,  90,  96 ;  excluded 
by  Charlemagne  from  a  book  of  canons,  151. 

Sardinia,  118. 

Sergius  I.,  Pope,  135, 133. 

,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  132. 

Simony,  208. 

Siricius,  Pope,  79. 

Sixth  General  Council,  131. 

Stephen  I.,  Bishop  of  Home,  31 — 37. 

II.,  150. 

IV.,  166. 

VI.,  180. 

Stirrup  of  Popes  held  by  sovereigns,  227. 

Suburbicarian  Churches,  55—59,  78,  122. 

Sutri  bestowed  on  the  Popes,  142  ;  Council  at,  193. 

Sylvester  I.,  Bishop  of  Eome,  45,  51,  53,  60,  96,  154,  155. 

II.,  192,  217. 

Temple,  Knights  of  the,  219. 

Tertullian,  15, 28 ;  his  language  as  to  apostolical  Churches, 

17,  20,  21. 
Theodelinda,  123. 
Theodora,  180. 

Theodosius  II.,  Emperor,  82,  103. 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  81. 
Theutgaud,  173. 

Three  Articles,  controversy  of,  114. 
Tiara,  171. 
Tonsure,  145. 
Tractoria,  87. 
Trullan  Council,  135. 
Turks  conquer  Palestine,  217. 
Tusculan  Popes,  192 

"  Universal  Bishop,"  Title  of,  186,  187.     See  Ecumenical. 
Urban  II.,  Pope,  212,  217,  218. 
V.,  171. 
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Ursicinus,  73. 


Valentinian  I.,  Emperor,  73. 

III.,  98. 

Valla,  Lorenzo,  158. 

"  Vicar  of  Christ,"  title  assumed  by  Popes,,  112. 

Vicars,  Papal,  121,  131. 

Victor  I.,  Bishop  of  Eome,  15,  24—26. 

III.,  203. 

Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Borne,  114. 

Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  145. 
Worms,  Concordat  of,  212. 
Wyclif,  John,  242,  253,  269. 

Zacharias,  Pope,  143,  147,  sqq. 
Zeno,  Emperor,  111. 
Zephyrinus,  Bishop  of  Borne,  27,  28. 
Zosimus,  Bishop  of  Eome,  86—88. 
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